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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4, 1973 

U.S. Sknatk, 
SuuaoiMirrFK on Kwcation ok tiik 
CoMMmxK UN LAB(m and Pculic Wklkaue, 

ThesulK'oiumitloe met, pui-smmt to notice, at 1 \W1 p.m., in i-oom G22G, 
DirksiMi Senate Oflice Building, Seimtor Thomas Kagleton, presiding 
pro tempore. 

Present : Senators Kagloton, Dominick, and Heall. 

Senator E.vglkton. Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen. The Sen- 
ate Subconmuttee on ildueation of the Senate Conuuittee on Labor 
and Public Welfare will wow open liearings relating to reading 
programs. 

I apologize for being late, but a vote bell rang just about the time 
these hearings were scnedulcd to conun-Mice at 1:30 so we Imd to go 
to the Capitol to vote. 

Today we open 2 days of hearings by the Subconnnittee on Educa- 
tion, to review the reading progranis now being administered by the 
I'.S. Oflieeof Education. 

Reading deficiency is generally regarded as the single most serious 
problem lacing American education. One school child out of four 
suH'ers a serious reading difliculty. In addition, there are an estimated 
.'5 million American adults v/ho are totally umible to read and write 
and another 20 million who read so poorly that they are classified as 
••functionally illiterate/' These people aie without the skills necessary 
to function successfully in the complex and demanding society in 
which we live. 

The handicaps imposed on these ]>ersons because of illiteracy eon- 
tribute substantially to our social and economic problems. The welfare 
rolls ;ire filled with people whose lack of reading skills render them 
virtually r.nemployable. Approximatelv one-half of all unemployed 
youths aged IG to 21 are functionallv illiterate- Juvenile delinqueney 
is 10 times more frecjuent among scliool dropouts than among those 
\ )h) finish high school — and the dropout rate can be directly related 
to retardation in reading ability. 

If this country continues to ignore the massive jn'oblcnis resulting 
from reading failures, it will place incalculable burdens on future 
generations in the form of increased welfare paynuuits, increased 
crime rates and. perhaps most importantly, the i iprisonment of mil- 
lions of Americans in a future without hope. 

For 3 years we have heard the administration's rhetoric about its 
"Right to Read" program. You nuiy recall that this program was first 
announced in October 1009, by the late Dr. James Allen, then U.S. 
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(Commissioner of Kclncntion. Dr. Allen j^pokc of the in million Anirri- 
^•an rJiil(In«n mul tc<«nnp«rK witli wrioiis n*n(Iinjr (liflirulf ios who \\'vt%\ 
as III' cv.llcd It. ••(Irnic'cl n ri^rht — n ri^rht ns fiiiiii'inicntal us tin* ri^rlit 
to life. rixTfy and the pnrsuit of happin<«ss/' lie* conuiiittfil th<* atl- 
miuijitrntion to :i fnr-ronrhin;r pro^;rnni of cducatitjnal support for 
t\n*sn* yonn;rst(T.s to enable tlioin to enjoy their rij;ht to ri'ad. 

Xot lon^ thorparriT, Prc\si<lent Xixon <'mlonJ4'd the |m);:ram in a 
nu'.ssa^ to ('on;rtx»ss on ('(hication n»form. The Pivsident *iai<l In? 
would request i?2<K> million for the following year for •'Ki^lit to 
Kead." Wlieu tlie rerniest rame, it turned out to 1h» hir^ely a sham. 
There was noi^2^M) million in now money, hut rather a shulllin^ around 
of funds already conunitted to existing library and edueatioii 
prf)«;rams. 

Although some limited progress has l)een nuide toward the goal 
of overcoming illiterarv under th< ahle leadership of Dr. Ruth Hoi- 
loway, <lirector of the ^*Right to Read'* program, a much nmi-e con- 
certed effort must he made. I)eginning now. By Or. Marland*s own 
admissioii. the **Right to Read** program, contained a great deal of 
rhetoric in its first V/t years. It did not contain anv money. 

In uiy judgment this is still the case. The a(lnrmistratiou*s budget 
for fiscal year 107:i contained $12 million for **Right to Reatl.*' It is 
now my understanding that even this small amount is not l)eMig obli- 
gated. Only $8.S million has l>een released by the Office of Management 
and Budget. The budget request for fiscal year 1074 is again only $12 
million. Even if it were all made available, it is certainly not the fund- 
ing levcd one would antitMpate for what is touted as a "national priority 
program.** 

I am grateful to the distinguished chairman of the Senate Educa- 
tion Subcommittee for providing this opportunity for an examina- 
tion of the reading programs in the Office of Education. The serious 
questions raised over the past t\ years on "Riffht to Read** and the 
lack of a eompreheusive plan for attacking illiteracy prompted me 
to introduce the Xatiounl Rending ImprovenuMit Act lu the last Con- 
gress. I have intentionally withheld introduction of a similar measure 
this year in the hope that these hearings will provide additional in- 
forniation which can be used to strengthen the provisions of the bill. 

I know that the contributions of today *s witnesses will be of mate- 
rial assistance to the committee in its work on the problem of ill' .»acy 
in this country. 

Our first witnesses 'vill be two gentlemen who will appear jointly. 
Dr. Richard Burnett, director of the Reading Center, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Missouri, St. Louis, and witli him, Dr. Anthony 
Maiizo, supervisor, iniprovemeut of learnuig program, Cuiversity of 
Missouri, Kansas City. 

Before calling on these witnesses, I recognize Seiuitor Beull of 
Maryland. 

Senator Beall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. T am not going to read a 
lengthy statement T have here. T will exercise the privilege of putting 
this in the record, if T might. But I would like to congratuate the 
Chairman for sclieduling these hearings, because this has been an area 
of concern to me aud many of us for sometime. T have been studying 
the problem of reading generally since my election to the Senate. Or 
March 22 of this year, I introduced alonjo: with Senator Dominick a 
bill entitled Elementary School Reading Act of 1972, This measure 
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addresses what I consider <o bo the AcluH'^s heel of education, and 
that is the massive trading problems we have in this country The bill 
ihxs s^'wral <!iirips which 1 diMMiss in my opcniri^r rcmnrks but I 
would like to say that I tliink the rending problem is so big and its 
solution is so important, that it needs the Kmd of emphasis from the 
federal level that wc arc giving it w^'Ii thei:e hearings and with the 
bill that I have presented. 

I think the enactment of legislation will l>e a giant step toward pre* 
venting or redncinp n»ading problems. It seems to me in a society 
where technologj' and education are so important, where approxi- 
mately Ti percent of the jolis are — 5 percent of the jol)s are unskilled, 
wo have to mak(* sure t}iat t)ie young |KH)ple of America not only liave 
the opportunity to learn to read but actually <lo learn to read and are 
picke(f out of their educational atmosphere* if they arc not acquiring 
the desired reading skills. 

So I look forward to these hearings and I hope they will be pro- 
ductive to the iK)int that we will come out of these hearings and be 
able to develop some legislation that will assist school districts all 
over the counti^' in developing programs that will deal with the read- 
ing problem. >lr. Chairman, I would like to ask unanimous consent 
that my statement bo printed in the record in full and also a summary 
itnd full text of Semite bill S. 1818, as well as my floor statement on the 
subject at that time, and as well as an editorial fmm tlio Frederick 
News, which <lcals at some length with this paiticular piece of legis- 
lation, be printed in the record at this point. 

Senator P2aoleton% All the items mentioned will be printed in the 
record. Likewise a statement by Senator Edward Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts, relating to instant subject matter will be printed in the record 
at this point. 

My .staff ami I are working on a draft of a bill which I hope to 
introduce in the near future. Without objection I ask that when intro- 
duced it be placed in tlie record following the material on S- 1318. 

[The statements of Messrs. Heall. Dominick and Kennedy accom- 
panied by the material referred to follow:] 

Preparku Statemknt of Hon. J. Cit-KNN Hkali., Jr., a T.S. Sknahik 
P'rom tjie State of MA!iyi^\Nj) 

I want to congratulate the chairman, for scheduling these hearings. 
Tliis has been an area of concern to me for some time and I have been 
studying the prohlem for over a year. 

On March 22 I introduced, along witJi Senator Dominick, the "Ele- 
mentary School Kcftding Empliasis Act of 1073." This measure 
addresses what I regard as the "Achilles Heel'* of education, namely 
the Nation's massive reading problem. In my floor statement I 
cited 

Alarming statistics, such as those indicating that 40 to 50 percent 
of childi'en in urban areas reading below grade level with some schools 
in such areas having as high as 70 to 00 percent of its students reading 
below grade level; 

Surveys of teachers and principals alike confirming these statistics 
and indicating a need for action in the reading area; 

A recent survey in my State, and this has been confirmed in other 
States as well, indicathig tliat our citiy.ens believe "that the mastering 
of reading skills is the most important education goal for the schools 
O of the State"; 




Evidence of frustration over the inadequate performance in the 
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fuiidnmcntnl rcndin^r area surli ns the tooiia^ror's milliiin dollar Iftw 
suit n^uiiisf the m'IiooI syMeiii for ^nu'imtiii^ him troiii hi^b scIkkiI 
without toarhiii«r him to iVad: and 

A suirpe^ion hy Dr. Clnrk that all «ul)joct.s Ik» siispcmlod in ghetto 
school for a venr to hriii^ cliildn^n s rending ahility up to ^nid<* level. 

SpeciHcally, S. 1318 would authorir.e n 3 year, si 70 iiiillioii pro- 
pram, with the hulk of the fnuds p»iu^r to readiup emplinsis projects, 
(i rants wouhl Ik» made to s<1kh>)s with lariro nuninors or lii;rh ronren- 
t rat ions of students n*adinp below «rnide level to pay for thosi; addi- 
tional eosts to enahle the carrying out (»f ix^adinp emplnsis projects. 
Th(» 1)11! also auth0ri7.es one districtwide prf»ject in nn url)an area 
and one districtwide project in a rural area. Tnder the reading em- 
phasis program .schools would: 

1. l^rovide for the tenchi ip of reading for nt least 40 minutes daily 
hv reading specialists for all elementary children in pmdes 1 and 2. 
This is the mil pivveutive aspect of tlic program and is aimed at 
prevcuti? p reading pn>hlenis from <leveloping and designed to gi»t all 
children (jff to a goo<l start in reacling. Teachers with wlioin I have 
spoken have advised me, almost without exi''»ption, that it l)ecomes 
increasingly nmre difficult, .some .sjiy im)>ossihle. to remedy reading 
difliculties the longi»r you wait; 

•2. Provide for the teaching f)f reading for at least 40 niiniit.s daily 
hy a reading .specialist in grades *\ and ahove for students who are 
reading l»clow grade level. At the first sign that a child was falling 
hehind in reading, there would Ih' uuide availahle the option of attcncl- 
ing a .suuuuer intensive ivadiug program, again em])loyin^ Heading 
siieciali.sts. There has l)een some interesting recent research mdicating 
that the readiutr deficiencies of distadvautaged children nuiy he traced 
in pai-t to the adverse impact of the simuuer vacation period. These 
studies may help e.\])lain the loss of some of the gains nuide in some 
of our compensatory education programs and certainly give supi>ort to 
(he summer school comi>onent. Students in gnules 3 and al>ove would 
receive separate iustniction hv a specialist only when thev are falling 
hehind and. of coui'se, the summer school program would continue to 
Ix^ availahle. 

It is clear that S. 1318 will require a major u]>grading of profes- 
sional (pialificutions of •eachei'S in the project schools. This is lou^ 
overdue and needed, As unhelieveahle as it sounds, it was ]>ossihle untd 
very recently for teachers to teach reading witlu)ut a singh*. college 
course in reading or reading methods. For examjde, in Maryland prior 
to 197'2. the only recpiirement was a single course* in language arts. Tliis 
in general seems to have heen tlie case throughout tlie country for as a 
.study. "The Information Base for Reading'^ hy the EdncatiiHial Test- 
ing Service, Berkeley', Calif., observered, "In lOGO, as in 1070, the most 
frequent requ*r*oment for certification as regular elementary teacher 
or secondary teacher was one course in reading and/or language arts." 

The hill, in addition to providing for supplemental and separate 
reading instruction by the specialist, aims to Juive all teachers in proj- 
ect schools at least meeting the qualifications of a "reading teacher/' 
To meet this goal it is obvious that a nuissive retraining effort will be 
necessary. To make this feasible, the legislation would : 

Establish a reading corps program and authorize Federal assist- 
ance to improve the competency of teachers of reading and to en- 
courage additional emphasis in reading courses at colleges for ele- 
mentary teachers. 
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Antliorize tlie development fov presentation over television of 
courses for teachers or readin<^ and (lie development of accompanying 
reading courses and study guides. 

I believe that (lie television proposal is particularly significant and 
once developed it will have the potential of upgrading reading in- 
struction in schools throughout the country. 

In addition, the legislation would : 

Establish nn educational center for research and development to be 
known as the Center for Reading Improvement ; and 

Create a Presidential award for rehdiug achievement to motivate 
elementary students to read better and to foster competition for ex- 
cellence in reading by elementary schools. 

Basically, then S. 1318 gives to reading an emphasis commensurate 
with its overriding importance to our children and our country. The 
bill ])laces a priority on the early elementary years through the use 
• of reading specialists to intensify and supiileineut the regular class- 
room reading instruction. 

Although specialization in reading for all children at the elemen- 
tary level is new, specialization itself at the elementary level is not 
new. Specialists are often employed to teach music, art, and physical 
education. Unlike in sonie of these areas, the reading specialist would 
not supplant the classroom teacher's reading role; indeed, my pro- 
posal envisions a substantial upgrading of the professional qualifica- 
tions of the regular classroom teacher. In effect, S. 1318 gives the stu- 
dent a double dose of reading to prevent the educational-limiting and 
career crippling handicap of the inability to read. 

Mr. William Raspberry, in his cohunn in the February 19 Wash- 
ington Post, conimented on the suggestion that subjects be suspended 
in ghetto schools for a year to concentrate on raising reading per- 
foimance. as follows: "Since you can only play at teaching history to 
children who can't i^ead, why not stop playing and teach them to 
read?" 

This bill aims at preventing such playiiig and contemplates a se.'i- 
ous and concentrated attack on the reading problem. 

Its goal is to teach them to read. In fact, it adopts the ambitious goal 
of having all children in reading emphasis projects schools reading at 
grade level by the end of the third grade. 

While this i)roi)()sal will not be a panacea for all of the reading 
problems, I believe there is considerable evidence that this approach 
can and will make a substantial difference. The evidence indicates that 
specilizatiou has and can make a dift'erence and that there is a- rela- 
tionship between "gains" and minutes of instruction. 

Mr. Chairman, I am particularly pleased with the interested and 
fa voidable connnents that I have received since this measure has been 
introduced. Indicative of this response was an editorial from the 
Frederick News which comments: 

Obviou.sly, Senator Beall bit a tender spot with the people, at least in Pred- 
orick County, because within minutes after the pubHc announcement Wednesday, 
<)f his proiKKsal, scores of local residents telephoned this column urging its sup- 
l)ort of his bill, which is being co-sponsored by his Republican colleague from 
Colorado, U.S. Senator Peter H. Dominick. 

Senator .T. Glenn Beall has struck a blow at the very heart of the problem 
crippling much of our Nation. Hopefully every Senator and every Congressman 
wiU .support this timely piece of legislation, and let every voter urge them to do 
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The reading problem is so big and its solution is so important that 
I hope my colleagues will join me in enacting the Elementary School 
Beading Emphasis Act of 1973. Tts enactment will be a giant stei> 
toward preventing or reducing reading problems. A society where 
teclmology and education ai'e so important and wliere only approxi- 
mately 5 percent of the jobs are unskilled cannot allow the'daugerous 
conditions to continue where massive numbers of children lack the 
ability to read which affects both their capacity to learn and to earn. 
I strongly urge early and favorable action on S. 1318» 
I would like to have my floor statement, a summary of S. 1318, the 
full text of the bill and the editorial from the Frederick News printed 
in the record. 

[From the Congressional Record — S'enato. Mar. 22, 1073] 

By Mr. BenU (for himself and Mr. Dominick) 

S. 1318. A bUl to amend the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
to authorize reading emphasis programs to improve reading in the primary 
grades, and for other purposes. Referred to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL READING EMPHASIS ACT OF 1978 

Mr. Beall. Mr. President, T send to the desk for introduction the '*Klementary 
School Rending Emphasis Act of 1973." I am pleased that Senator Dominick, 
the ranking minority member of the Education Subcommittee, is cosponoring this 
legislation with me. This legislation is aimed at the most important problem fac- 
ing American education today — the reading problem. 

I am firmly of the opinion that rending is the single most important skill, the 
most important key to learning. The mastering of reading determines, in large 
part, not only success in schoolf but also success in adulthood. The Elementary 
School Rending Emphasis Act gives to rending an emphasis commensurate with 
its overriding Importance to our children and our country. Basically, the bill 
utilizes specialists to intensify and improve rending instruction in the early ele- 
mentary grades with the aim of preventing rending problems from developing, 
and remedying them when they do. 

Specifically, the bill authorizes Federiil assistance to local educational agencies 
for the carrying out by such agencies in school or .schools, which have large num- 
bers or high concentrations of children who are not reading at the appropriate 
grade level, or reading emphasis projects. 

Schools participating in the reading emphasis program must : 

First, provide for the teaching of reading for at least 40 minutes daily by read- 
ing specialists for all elementary children in grades one through two ; 

Second, provide for the teaching of reading for nt least 40 minutes daily hy 
reading specialists for children in grades three and above who are reading below 
grade level or experiencing rending difllcultles ; and 

Third, provide for a summer intensive reading program for children at the 
first sign they are falling behind grade level or experiencing reading problems. 

The reading emphasis projects would also be required to analyze the reasons 
why children In the participating schools are not reading at the appropriate 
grade level ; to screen for conditions that would Impede or prevent children from 
learning to read; to administer appropriate tests to identify childrKi who are 
not reading at the appropriate grade level ; to develop a plan setting forth specific 
objectives which must Include the objective of having all children reading at 
grade level by the end of grade three ; to evaluate at least annualJy the extent to 
which the objectives are being made ; to provide for parent participation ; and to 
publish aggregate testing scores of the children participating In the project. 

Also, the project must be approved by the State educational agency. 

The legislation also authorizes one district-wide reading emphasis project in an 
urban area, and one district-wide project in a rural area. 

In addition, the legislation would : 

Fourth, establish a reading corps program to attract and increase the num- 
ber of reading specialists to schools having largi^ numbers or high concentration 
of students reading below grade level during the regular or summer session or 
both, and authorize Federal assistance to local educational agencies and Institu- 
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tions of higher education to increase the professional comi)et6ncy of teachers of 
readi;ig and to encourage additional emphasis in reading courses for elementary 
teachers with the goal of having all such teachers in reading emphasis projects 
meeting the minimum requirements of a reading teacher; 

Fifth, authorize the development of a reading course and study course guide 
for elementary teachers and reading specialists hy the leading reading experts in 
the Nation and for the showing of such program over public television ; 

Sixth, designate or create a new educational center for research and develop- 
ment in the reading area to he known as the *'Center for Reading Imijrovement" ; 
and 

Seventh, create a Presidential award for reading achievement to motivate ele- 
mentary students to read better and to foster competition for oxcellence in read- 
ing by elementary schools. 

Approximately $176 million would be authorized over a 3-year period with the 
bulk of the sum going to the reading emphasis projects. 

BEADING DEFICIENCIES — A MASBH'E PROBLEM 

The following alarming statistics illustrate the magnitude of the reading prob- 
lem in the United States. It is estimated : 

That some I8V2 million adults are f nnctional illiterates ; • • • 

That some 7 million elementary and secondary children are in severe need of • 
special reading assistance ; 

That in large urban areas, 40 to 50 percent of its children are reading below 
grade level ; 

That 00 percent of the 700,000 students who drop out of school annually are 
classifled as poor readers ; and 

The massive reading difficulties revealed in those statistics have been con- 
firmed by surveys of teachers and principals alike. 

The Office of Education in 1969 surveyed 3,300 title I elementary schools in 
over 9,200 school districts across the country. Two hundred and sixteen thou- 
sand teachers were asked to supply data on approximately G million pupils in 
grades two, four, and six. These teachers judged reading the greatest area of 
need and they estimated that approximately 2.^ niill<on pupils, or 48 percent of 
the enrollment in these grades, showed evidence of a critical need for compensa- 
tory programs in reading. This data indicated that 22 percent of the urban 
schools had 70 to 100 percent of their pupils reading 1 year beJow grade level. 

Similarly, a survey of principals representing elementary school populations of 
approximately 20 million and a secondary school iK)pulation of 17.8 million was 
taken seeking their estimate of the reading problem. These responses were ana- 
lyzed by Caroi Ann Dwyer of the Education Testing Services, Berkeley, Calif., 
and she for i that the principals identified some 4.7 million pupils with reading 
problems ir- tbo elementary grades and 2.7 million in the secondary grades. 

Alarmingly, 37 perc *Tit of the elementary pupils and 46 percent of the sec- 
ondary pupils with reading problems were reported to be receiving ho special 
assistance in the instruction of reading. 

The Department of Elduciition in my State recently released the results of its 
.survey of 11,000 Citizen.s on the most important goal for Maryland .schools. The 
survey f(mnd that "the people of Maryland believe that the mastering of reading 
.skills is the most important education goal for the schools of the State.'' 

Over and over Jigain, parents, the general public, and the press across the 
N'ntion have exprvstvd concern with poor student performance in the funda- 
mental reading areas. 

This concern is evidenced by stories from large cities across the country, such 
as the Baltimore hea' iline "City Pujiils Score Low." 

Thi.s concern is evidenced by the UPI's story out of California indicating that 
a teenager was suing the San Franciscro School District and the State of Cali- 
fornia for J?l million for graduating him from high school without learning to 
read. 

Thi.s concern Is evidenced by the suggestion by Dr. Kenneth Clark that all 
subjects be susi)€nded in the ghetto schools for a year nnd that such time be 
spent on bringing the ciiildreii*s reading up to grade level- 

Mr» President, I an) convinced that the disenchantment in our schools, to a 
large degree, has to do with the inade<iuate performance in the reading area. 
This is not to .say thnt schools do not do a good job with the large majority of 
Q young people. They do, but a technological society like ours where only 5 
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lierceiit of tlie jobs are nnskillGtl camint tolerate nuissivu rendiuj; problems such 
:i.s 1 bjive just described. Welfjire rolls, to uieiitioii one social cost, will incTejisc* 
unless we iJo n butter job of tejichin^^ such youngsters to read. 

Tbe rre.sideiit lias recogni/.ed tlie iniimrrance of reading by (»stabli slung the 
•'right- til -read" iirogram, wbich is cInirgGd with the resiMinsibllity of oliniinjitinK 
functional illiteracy by 1080. Under tbe sible direction. of Dr. Ruth llolloway, 
the right-to-rend program is doing .some extremely interesting and ron.stnictive 
work. 

I will not i)roceed to discuss this proi>osal in more detail. 



TJte primary approach of this bill is j)reventive. It is essentisil, in niy judgment, 
tliat we not only focus on tbe rejKling problem, but also tliut wt» /.ero-in oi] the 
*eleiiientai-y yenrs. I believe that prevention is more effective both in terms of 
edneuiional results and cost elTectiveuess than subsequent remedial efforts. 

The proi)osal thus calls for the teaching of reading for all elementary children 
in grades one through two by reading special ist.s. This is the real preventive 
a.spect of the program and it is : limed at prevtuiting reading prohleius from de- 
veloping. It is designed to get all cbj)dn»M off t<^ a good start in reading. 

In title I schools we know that reading retardation bec(uues greater with 
each .sncce.s.sive year. I have talked with many teachers about the reading pnib- 
leui and, almost without e\*cepli(m, they advi.se me that it hecoines increasingly 
more diificnlt, .some say alnu)st inipo.ssible, to remedy reading difficulties the 
longer we wait. 

t\)r grades three and above, the reading specialist woidd oidy be utilized for 
those cliildren wlw are not reading at grade level or wJio are experiencitig read- 
ing problems. 

ALSO, an iniiK)rtant responsibility (^f a reading specnali.st would he to adminis- 
ter or .supervise tJu^ admiJiistering of the necessary diagnostic and screening 
tests to identify pupils who, for whatever rea.son, are having i)rol)]ems in reading. 



At the lirst sign that a child is falling behind in reading, thei*e would be nmde 
available the o[)tion of attending a sunnner intensltied reading pnigrani, again 
enii>loying readiJig specialists. 

Mr. President, the Nation through the Elementary uud Kecondary Education 
Act and other programs, has attempted to improve the education of disadvun- 
tjigert youngsters. 

Certainly this act has helped to identify and spotlight the massive education 
delieiencies of .some of our .schools. Unfortunately, we have not achieved the rc- 
•sults to date that we have hoped U)v, although we have learned a great deal 
from our experiences inider this act. For example, we have found that we cammt 
spread the money among all of our schools and expect re.SiiUs; instead we have 
found tliat better results are achieved when we concentrate such re.sources. 

Also, districts that have emphasized academic programs have in general had 
better results. As a recent title I evaluation noted : 

Apparently there lias been an over-allocath)n of supporting .services and an 
under-allocation of academic services in Title 1 sinc<» the program's i inception. 

Head.start is another program which I strongly .support. Interestingly enough, 
botli in title 1 and the Ileadstart programs ''gains" that were produced often 
di.sappear. A study by Mr. Donald Hayes of Cornell University and Judith 
Grether of the Urban In.stituto, indicate that the reading deficiency of disjulvan- 
taged children may be traced in part to the adverse imi)act of the summer vaca- 
tion period 

Tliese researchers found : 

Much of the differeiico between white and nonwhite can be tra(.'(Ml to differential 
progre.ss in n»ading and word knowIedg(> during non.school i)eriods . . . Put another 
way, the four sunnners between sec{>nd ami sixth grades produce a reading dif- 
ferential almost equal to the effects nf five acadendc years. Month for month in 
V.)G5-()() the ghetto students were pr<»gressing at a rate 10 tinu^s as great during 
school ns out of school. The upper-middle class student progres.sed at 3.5~t tinu»s 
tlie rflte in .school aK out. Students in all sets aiipear to learn wliile in school — 
it is when they are out of school that the important diff erentials appear. While in 
school the relatively ricli white school children do barely better than the ghetto 
.school children, (1.3 imes as much j)rogre.s.s per inontli'in l<K)5-()(») but during 
sunuuer the relatively rich wiiites progress 0 times the rate of nonwhites. 
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This study, while certainly not conclusive, does add support to the suuuuer 
school component of niy proposal. Perhaps the study may help to explain the 
"loss" duriujj; summer vacation periods ol* "pi ins*' realized in some of our com- 
l)eusatory education programs. 

In the iasi Conj^ress during; heariUf^s on equal educational opportunities, in a 
response to a question about my reading i)rni)osaI. .Mr. .lames F. O'Neil of the 
State Hoard of K(hication for the Slate of Michigan respoiuled : 

1 particularly believe that llie proposal to provide sunnner roadin^ programs 
would I)e important, for tiiis r(>ason. Apiin, this latest study indicates that in 
the opinion of the report, that many children in the low socioeconomic areas, lose 
more than others during the summer months, because of the social and eeon(miic 
advantages and the motivation in the homes. Therefore, it would seem that hav- 
ing funds for the Huinmer program would be particularly important to overeomo 
such a slippage as iJiat and to determine, if this is occurring, whether sucli pro- 
grams would prevent it. That particular aspect is something I would whole- 
heartedly support. 

For elementary grades three and above, reading would Ik? taught by u spe(riali.st 
only for tho.se children who are not perfornnng at grade level. Also, these chil- 
dren would continue to have available the sunnner school program. 

The lOIementary School Reading Kmphn.sis Act then seeks to prevent reading 
problems fi'om develoiiing. to id(>ntify tliem immediately when they do, and to 
provide for prompt remediation once such problems are identilied. 

At tuis point, 1 want to strongly empha.size that thi.s proposal is not meant 
to, nor will it, minimize or downgrade the role of tlie regular elementary class- 
room teai'hers in reading. Tlio reading sp(H:ia lists employed in this program will 
serve to introduce specialization and intensification of reading instruction to all 
children in la-oject schools. l)Ut the classroom ten(rher will continue to (rarry out 
his or her reading resiionsibi lilies, although obviou.sly there would he coordina* 
ti(ui between th(> classroom teacher and the reading .specialist. 

SPKCIALI7.ATI0N IN UHAIUNO 

Adnjittedly, specialization in reading for all childi*en at the elementary grade 
level is new, I)ut .specialization itself at the elementary level is not new. At the 
elementary level, siu»('ialists are often employed to teach niu.Mc, art. and physical 
education. Unlike in some of these other ar(»as utilizing siK'cialist.s, the reading 
.specialist will not supplant the classroom teachers* reading role. 

All reading instruction would not be the i*csponsibility of the .specialist. The 
regular classroom teacher will continue his or her important respon.sibilitie.s, but 
th(j reading specialist will supplement and inten.sify that cfTort. 

Indeed, this proi)0.sjil envisions snbstantial upgrading of elementary teachers 
in reading, i)artienlarly in grades l through .*{. That is why 1 have included the 
training program to make tliis i)o.ssib]e. 

Mr. l^resident, .schools in a nund)er of Statics, such as California, Michigan, 
Wi.sconsin. and Missouri hav(> been utilizing reading stiecialists witli eonsi(l(>rable 
.succe.s.s. J)r. Kiesling of the l*rban Institution, writing in the Xoveanber 1!)72 
issue of "Kdncation and Urban Society.** examines various hypothesis for elTec- 
tive programs for disadvantngcMi (dnldren. He found that : 

Mi mites of instruction, esi)ecially those by the trained reading specialists, were 
const rtietiv(dy related to reading gains. 

Continuing he a'*gues that in situations where the iiresent system is failing, 
such as in many of our core cities: 

It might be eflficienl 1o subslitnle si)ecia lists instruction for rehilively h\rge 
amounts of self-contained classroom instruction. 

In his concluding comments. Dr. Kiesling says, **lt is widely believed, mostly 
on the basis of the rei)orts of large natiinnil siirveys, that (Muni^ensatory educa- 
tion lias failed. The' tindings of this study, wliich demoii'st rated modest average 
success and the i)0ssibility of very resiiectable gains in reading if diagnostic read- 
ing si)ecialists are used for instruction, stand in partial contradiction to this." 

Dr. Kiesling also cited what he called increasing evidence fr(an research in 
compensatory education tending to .sn|»port his findings. In discussing this liter- 
ature Dr. Kiesling states: 

(lUszak (VMO) discusses rese^in-h which he feels gives rise to a reasonable 
hunch that instruction by diagnostic reading teacliers is effective for disadvan- 
taged pupils. Ris.sell (1970), has shown crmvincingly, in a carefiM analysis of the 
tiu<liugs of many well-designed comi»ensatnry education research projects, that 
better learning rates are associate<l with tlie (l(»gree nf external organizati(m and 
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sequencing of the child's learning experiences, hierarchical organization of ob- 
jectives, directive teacher role, and the nature and amount of urogram supervi- 
sion and personal training. These attributes are precisely those that are present 
with instruction by trained specialists especially so when tho jjrograin is planned 
such that the regular classroom teacher and paruprofessionals are well coordi- 
nated to the specialists* activity. 

From the discussion it is clear that the reading specialist's ability and leader- 
ship is critical to the success of this prof^rnm. The reading svecinlhvs role will 
be both challenging and difficult. 

The reading specialist will be introducing specialization in the reading area 
for all elementary students as he or she provides instruction to all children in 
grades 1 and 2, and to all children who are reading below the appropriate grade 
level in grades 3 through 6. 

In addition, reading specialists will be teaching those children who participate 
in the summer intensive reading program. 

But, the reading specialist's responsibilities extend beyond the teaching func- 
tion, as important as this is. The reading specialist, as envisioned in this pro- 
posal, is expected to provide strong leadership for and coordination of the read- 
ing program at his or her school. The reading specialist will also administer or 
supervise the administering of diagnostic testing and screening. 

Further, the reading specialist will be a resource person, helping the elemen- 
tary classroom teachers grow and improve their instruction of reading in the 
regular class and will help develop additional reading specialists. For those 
schools who will participate in the public television re ding courses for teachers, 
authorized by this legislation, the reading specialist is expected to lead follow- 
up discussions after the media presentation of the course within the .school. Fi- 
nally, the reading specialist is expected to, in effect, be a salesman for reading 
helping to instill on the faculty and students the overriding importance of this 
subject and a burning desire on the part of the teacher and student alilce to im- 
prove the reading performance of that school. 

I have included a definition of "reading specialist" and **reading teacher" in 
the bill. Experts with whom I consulted cautioned me that the intent of the pro- 
gram could be frustrated if qualified individuals were not attracted, particularly 
in view of the importance of the specialist in this program. On the other hand, if 
I made the requirements too strict, there may not be adequate numbers of read- 
ing specialists. 

I considered giving the Commissioner authority to issue regulations defining 
these terras, but I decided against that approach, and instead, elected to define 
these terms in section 808 of thi.s bill. A ''reading .specialist" is defined as an in- 
dividual who has a master's degree with a major or specialty in reading, from an 
accredited institution of higher education and has successfully completed 3 
years of teaching experience which includes reading instruction.. 

This is essentially the definition of the National Reading Association, a profes- 
sional organization active in the upgrading of reading instruction. 

The term **reading teacher" means an individual with a Imchelor's degree, who 
has successfully completed a minimum of 12 credit hours, or its equivalent, in 
courses of the teaching of reading at an accredited institution of higher educa- 
tion and has successfully completed 2 years of teaching experience, which in- 
cludes reading instruction. Realizing that there may not be adequate reading 
specialists, I have provided flexibility to cover this problem. Thus, if the local 
educational agency is unable to secure individuals who meet the requirements 
of the reading specialist, and if such reading teacher is enrolled or will enroll 
in the program to become a reading specialist the reading teachers, as defined 
above, could be substituted for the reading specialist. I \vo\iU\ emphasize, how- 
ever, that these definitions are only for the purposes of this act 

It is clear that this proposal will necessitate a major upgrading of profes- 
sional qualifications in the reading area in project schobls!* The bill also will e"h- 
courage institutions of higher education to give greater emphasis to reading in 
the preparation of elementary teachers and reading specialists. The goal is to 
have all elementary teachers in project schools become reading teachers. To ac- 
complish such a goal,' it is obvious that a massive retraining effort will he nee 
essary. Some school systems are recognizing this need and an effort is already 
underway. 

For example, the Baltimore City School system is attempting to give all 8,000 
teachers some additional training in the reading area. 
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As uiibelievenble as it sounds, it was possible until very recently for teachers 
to teach reading without a single college course in reading or reading methods. 
For example, in my State of Maryland prior to 1972, the only requirement was 
one single course in language arts. Tliis in general seems to have been the case 
in most States in the country, for as a study, *'The Information Base for Read- 
ing," by the Educational Testing Service of Berkeley, Calif, observed; 

"In 1960, as in 1970, the most frequent requirement for certification as a regular 
elementary teacher or secondary teacher was one course in reading and/or lan- 
guage arts." 

Tlie Library of Congress at my request is presently in the process of com- 
pleting a survey of the 50 States to determine their requirements for the regular 
elementary teacher and the reading specialist, lliirty-eight States have answered 
the survey and I urge the remaining States to provide this information as soon 
as possible. 

Mr. President, two sections of this bill are designed to make this considerable 
retraining task feasible. 

TELEVISION TEACHER TRAINING 

Section 803 authorizes the Commissioner of Education to make arrangements 
for the preparation and production for viewing on public television of reading 
courses for elementary teachers and reading specialists. In addition, a study 
course guide would be prepared for use in conjunction with the television in- 
struction. 

The great potential of television for educational purposes has been demon- 
strated by such shows as *■ Sesame Street" and "Electric Company." Also, college 
courses have been successfully offered over television. My State'of Maryland is 
doing some imaginative and innovative work in this area. 

One frequent difficulty with many of the television courses is the times at 
which such courses are offered, Sunrise is obviously not the best hour for our 
citizens. I have tried to draft this bill, not only to tap the best available talent 
to produce the courses, hut equally important to encourage the offering of such 
courses at liours that are convenient to the teachers. 

This provision envisions the outstanding reading experts in the country com- 
bining their talents with experts in the utilization of the communication media 
for educational purposes to produce flrst-rate courses that may be used by any 
interested school system. 

While I want to see the courses available to all reading emphasis projects and 
schools and school systems everywhere, the legislation requires that the Com- 
missioner give priority in selecting the urban district wide project to applicants 
which can show — 

First, that the State and local educational agencies will give credit for the 
television courses and encourage participation by the district's teachers; 

Second, that the local television station will offer such courses at hours con- 
venient to the teachers. It is hoped tliat the time of the viewing will enable all 
the elementary teachers to view the program as a group so as to enable follow up 
discussion led by the reading specialists; and 

Third, that the local colleges and universities give academic credit for the 
(•onii)letion of such courses. 

TRAINING GRANTS 

The second training provision appears in section S04. This section authorizes 
grants for the training of personnel for reading emphasis projects. The section's 
purpose is to provide for an adequate number of reading specialists and to en- 
courage elementary teachers, particularly grades one through three, to become 
reading teachers. 

Under this section, the Commis.$ioner. is authorized to.entec.cont.r.acts. or. to 

make grants to local educational agencies, »State educational agencies, or Insti- 
tutions of higher education for — 

First, training efforts, including short term and regular session institutions and 
other preservice and in-service training programs to improve the professional 
competency in reading of elementary teachers and principals of reading em- 
phasis project schools. I have made the principal eligible for this training pro- 
gram, for the principal's interest and leadership is needed if the urgency and 
importance of reading is to permeate the entire elementary school, as I intend: 

Second, the establishment of a Reading Corps, along the lines of the present 
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Teacher Corps proprnm. The purpose here is twofolrl ; iisvmoly, to Jl^traot rea<l- 
iiif; siiedalists hoth during? the regular (u- sjunimei" session, or }wth, to school .s 
lisivin^' lar^^e iiunil>er.s or higher concentration of cliildren roadin^r helow j;rade 
level, and second, to increase the nninlier of reading; teacluM-s and roadin?; si)ecial- 
ists. Under the pro^;:rnin, re^cular elementary teachers will spend a year in a 
work-study conil)i nation to heconie a reading; specialist. Tho?(^ training to he- 
c'onie teachers conld also be assi^incd to work nnder reading; >;pecia lists so that 
they will he nc(inninted with reading; prol)lenis-: and 

Third, training to onconrajie nil elementary teachers and particularly those 
in jjrndes one thron;;h three, to Ijcconio reading teachers. Also, it is lioped that 
the arrangements will he made with institutions of higher education to encour- 
age them to increase the course recjuirenients in reading for future elementary 
t(»aclicrs of the early primary grades so that snch gradnates would meet the niin- 
imnm reipiirenicnts of n reading teacher. 

The grants and contracts will cover the costs of the <'Oiirses of study and fnr 
necessary fpllow.^hips and traineeships. 

. CKNTKK KUW UICVOING IMPROVKMKNT 

Despite the importance of rLMiding. this importance lais not heen adequately re- 
flected in educational research and development. Accordingly, this part of my 
proposal would require Mie Director of the new National Institute of Education 
to establish a center fin* rcjidiug improvement. Ten million dollars would be 
authorized for tlie purposes of this section and these sums would remain avail- 
able until oxpended. 

The educational centers and hibs previon.sly funded under the Cooperative 
Research A{t have heen transferred to the National Institute of Education. 

The Institute has heen evaluating the present educational Iai»oratories and cen- 
KMs i)rograms. I have examined s<»uie of the programs of the centers and labs and 
I nnist say that none of their work, in iny judgment. c()nii>ares with the im- 
portance of reading for our society. I believe that reading certainly should at 
least have (aie ceutei* or lab that i.s devoting full time to this problem. 

Thus, under section S05 of my projio.sab the Director of the National Institute 
of P^dncation, through the Institute and the Center for Reading improvement, 
would conduct or support research and demonstration in the liold of reading, 
including, hut not limited to the following areas : 

First. Basic research in the reading process. The case for accelerated research 
and development efforts in tho reading area is made by the nnissive reading 
problems facing the country. We certainly need to learn more about the reading 
process and how children learn to read. This is an exceedingly complex and 
diincult area, but its dilRculty is exceeded only by its importance. So, I hope 
that I)asic research in the reading process will be pursued. 

Second. The most effective method or methods for the teaching of reading. 
The debate on how to teach reading in the country has been going on for over 
u century with the proi>onents (»f the phonetic and look-sec approach enjoying 
popularity at different times. Until educational research resolves this (piestion. 
it. would seem prudent that we make certain that our teachers know th(» nniin 
alternativPK and techniques and when and how to employ special techniques of 
instruction. 

Third. Imfiroved methods for the testing of reading .ability and achievcnjent. 
There is a need to imjirove our techniques for testing reading ability and achieve- 
ment. There is already .some intere.sting work going on as evidenced by the Edu- 
cation Commission on the States* national assessment of educational processes, 
and abso the work in my State on criterion-reference tests. 

Fourth. Development of model eollege courses in reading for persoimel prepar- 
ing to engage in elementary teaching or for elementary teachers who are or in- 
tend to liecoiue reading teachers orreading specialist.s. 

Fifth. The development of techniques for the diagnoses and correction of read- 
ing di.^abillties. Throughout the last decade surveys both among those training 
to become teachers and those in teaching, have indicated that both groups believe 
that inadequate i>repa ration was given in diagnosing and correcting reading 
problems of pupils. 

Tlie educational literature during this same period also emphasized the need 
for this appro/; eh. But as tJie Education Testing S<>rvic(; observed — 
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lu spite of such widespread exhortations, the requirements for teachers* edu- 
cation and certification have shown no suhsequ^jit change according to tlie 
surveys in 1900 and 1970, 

Sixth. The deYeh)i)ment of model reading programs for elementary schoolchil- 
dren generally, and special model reading programs for elementary schoolchil- 
dren who are educationally disadvantaged, or handicapped. 

During the 19;"30'.s there wa.s considerable concern with respect to teaching of 
science in Jiigh .schools. As a result, a study was undertaken by the National 
Science* FoinuJation and a model textbook for physics was developed. It is my 
anderstanding that this was very well accepted and has been credited with sub- 
stantial upgrading ut the instruction of physics in the United States. I believe 
we should attempt a similar effort with respect to the development of a reading 
curriculum for pupils in the early elementary grades, 

Seventh. The u.^e and evaluation of education technology in reading, and 

Eighth. The evaUintion of education materials in. reading. P. Kenneth Komo- 
ski, president of the Education Product Information Exchange Institute, indi- 
cated a conservative estimate of the education material being nmrketed to the 
.schools is over 200,000 items and that this j)roduction has increased 20-fold in 
the last two dec.ules. There are also numerous unite rials specifically on the teach- 
ing of reading, providing teachers with nnniy options and alternatives in the 
selection of teaching materiaLs, Mr. Komo.ski points out that less than 10 percent 
of the education materials have been field tested and only approximatelv 1 
percent iiave been subjected to learner- verification techniques. 

PKKSIDENTIAL UKAUINO AWARDS 

Finally, my propo.sal would establish presidential a^vards for reading achieve- 
ment. There will be two types of awards, one for elementary students and one 
for elementary schools. 

'J'ho .student award would consist of an emblem to he presented to elementarv 
students for acliievenuMtt in reading, as defined hy the Commissioner of Edneatioii. 

The .school award would bo a pennant, or other appropriate recognition, for 
schools achieving reading excellence, as defined by the Commis.sioner. The stu- 
dent and school awards will be of .such design and Juaterial as the President 
prescribes. 

I would hope that the President, before deciding on the design and material 
for the award, would consult with the education ctmimunity and provide both 
the education couuuunity and the public with an oi)iiortunitv to nmke sugges- 
tions for the award. l'<Thaps, it would he worth considering a national competi- 
tion for the design of .such awards, hut I have not specified this in the statute 
itself. 

Mr. President, in VXu) President Ei-senliower was presented with evidence re- 
garding the ])hy.«ic«l fitness of American youth. The President was told that 58 
percent of (lie American children failed on one of more of six basic tests for 
mu.s-cul!ir .strength and fiexihility a.s compared to onlv i) percent of the Western 
European children. 

A.S a rcfiult, PresidcJit Ei.senliower establi.shed what is now the President's 
(.ouMcil on Yonlh Fitness flnd Sport.^. School fitness programs were developed 
for our youth, incnuling a screening test for young children to identify those 
most in need of hell). A seven part test was devised and standards were' set for 
each item for each age group, Tlie program was ad(tpted hy .schooLs all over the 
country. j 

The President's C'cmneil on Physical Fitness has said that phvsical fitness of 
onr youth has imjiroved substantially. Since lOGl, there has been a 32 percent 
gain 111 the proi)ortioii of children passing the physical fitness test from GO to 
pi) ])ercent. 

Iirgeuorat. after o years of using the test, tlio performance of (nir voiith has 
unproved m all fitness areas. 

Similarly. oonu)elition among schools in athletics fosters competition and ex- 
cellence in sport.s. In addition, it tends to elevate tlie importance of athletics 
111 the minds of .students. I Mieve that the Presidential student awards envl- 
sione<l will encourage interest and motivate elementary students in reading 
Also, the school comiM^litimi wtmld underscore the importance of academic excel- 
leiK^* m Una the nujst important subject area at the elementarv level 

Iliis program will follow the succe.ssful physical fitness program and tlie onlv 
co.sts involved is some administrative expenses 
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CONCLUSION 

Mr. Beall. Mr. President, the bill I advance today is the product of con- 
siderable study. It addresses what I regard as the Achilles* heel of education, 
the massive reading problem of schools having large numbers or high concen- 
trations of children reading below grade level. 

It places a priority on the early elementary years through the use of reading 
specialists to intensify and supplement the regular classroom reading instruc- 
tion. In effect, it gives the students a double dose of reading to prevent the 
educational-limiting and career-crippling handicap of the inability to read. 

Mr. William Raspberry, in his column in the February 19 Washington Post, 
commented on the suggestion that subjects be suspended In ghetto schools for 
a year to concentrate ou raising reading performance, as follows : 

Since you can only play at teaching history to children who can't read, why 
not stop playing and teach them to read? 

Mr. President, I can assure you that this bill aims at p'-'^venting such playing 
and contemplates a serious and concentrated attack on th '^ading problem. Its 
goal is "to teach them to read." In fact, it adopts the am*^ . jus goal of having 
all children in reading emphasis projects school reading at grade level by the 
end of the third grade. 

While this proposal will not be a panacea for all of the reading problems, I be- 
lieve there is considerable evidence that this approach cau and will make a sub- 
stantial difference. The reading problem is so big and its solution is so im- 
portant that I hope my colleagues will join me in enacting the Elementary 
School Reading Emphasis Act of 1973. Its enactment will be a giant step to- 
ward preventing or reducing reading problems. A society where technology and 
education are so important and where only approximately 5 percent of the jobs 
are unskilled cannot allow the dangerous conditions to continue where massive 
numbers of children lack the ability to read which affects both their capacity 
to learii and to earn. 

I am a member of the President's Commission on the Financing of Post- 
secondary Education. This Commission is studying ways and means to provide 
the opportunity for the financing of higher and technical education for all 
students. But, it will do us little good to guarantee that financial barriers will not 
prevent students from postsecondary education and training if the students 
are not capable because of educational deficiencies, the most important of which 
is reading, to take advantage of these opportunities. 

For, Mr. President, equal opportunities begin early. That is why I propose the 
•bill to the Congress today. The bill's significance may be more important than 
the report of the Postsecondary Education Commission, which is scheduled to 
be released in December. This comment in not meant to detract from that 
report which I believe will be most important in determining future higher 
education policies in the country ; but this proposal, after all, seeks to make 
the opportunity for higher education or technical education possible by not only 
reaflrming that children have the right to read, but also helping to assure that 
they will, in fact, be able to read. 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

March 22, 1973 

Mr. Bkall (for himself and Mr. Domixick) introduced the following bill; 
which was read tw.ice and referred to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs 

i 

A BILL 

To amend the Elementary and Secondar}^ Education Act of 
1965, to authorize reading emphasis programs to improve 
reading in the primary grades, and for other purposes. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Bepresenta- 

2 lives of the United Stales of America in Congress assembled, 

3 That this Act may be cited as the "Elementary School 

4 Reading Emphasis Act of 1973'\ 

6 Sec. 2. The Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

6 of 1965 is amended by redesignating title VIII and ref- 

7 erences thereto as title X, by renumbering sections 801, 

8 803, 805. 807, 808, 809, 810, and 811 and references 

9 thereto as sections 1001 through 1008, respectively, and by 
10 inserting after title VII thereof the following. new title: 

II 
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1 "TITLE VIII-KEADING EMPHASIS PROGRAMS 



2 "bindings and ruurosE 

3 "Sec, 801. (a) The Coii^-tcss finds— 

4 " (1) tluit reading is the single most important key 

5 to learning and that the mastering of reading skills 

6 determines in large pnrt success in school and suhsequent 

7 adult life; 

8 "(2) that the President of the United States has 

9 recognized the critical importance of reading b}^ estab- 

10 lishing the right to read program ^vhich is charged with 

11 tlie rcsponsibilit}^ of eliminating functional illiteracy 

12 by 1980; 

13 "(3) that approximately seven million elementary 

14 and secondary school students have severe reading 

15 problems; 

16 "(4) that the reading deficiency in schools having 

17 large numbers of children from lower income families 

18 is massive, with as many as 40 to 50 per centmn of 

19 such students reading below grade level and that many 

20 students from advantaged backgrounds are also Imndi- 

21 capped by the lack of reading skills; 

22 '*(5) that 90 per centum of the seven hundred 

23 thousand students who drop out of school each year are 

24 classified as poor readers ; 

25 **(G) that studies have indicated that the reading 
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1 deficiencies of disadvantaged cbildren ii.ay be traced in 

2 part to the adverse effect of tlie sinnmer vacation; 

3 that nieasures to improve the achievement 

4 of cliiklron become increasingly more difficult and less 

5 effective the longer they are delayed; and 

6 (8) that there is a need to emphasize reading and 

7 to improve and intensify the instruction of reading in 

8 the primary grades to prevent the development of read- 

9 ing problems. 

10 ''(b) It is the pm-pose of this title to provide financial 

11 assistance to assist local educational agencies to undertake 

12 demonstration projects emphasizing reading in elementary 

13 schools, to improve the instruction of reading in elementary 

14 schools, to provide reading training for teachers, to establish 

15 a research center for reading improvement, and to provide 

16 a reading achievement award, 

17 ''eeading emphasis demonstration projects 

13 ''Sec. 802. (a) The Commissioner is authorized to ar- 

19 range by grant, contract, or otherwise with local educalioAal 

20 agencies for the carrying out by such agencies in elementary 

21 schools, which have large numbers or high concentrations of 

22 children who are not reading at the appropriate level, of 

23 reading emphasis demonstration projects in accordance with 

24 this section. 

25 (b) Each such project shall provide for — 
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1 "(1) the fceaching of reading b}'' a reading special- 

2 ist for all children in the firsi and second grades of an 

3 elementary school for a period each day not less than 

4 forty minutes in duration; 

5 " (2) the teaching of reading by a reading specialist 
G for elementary schoo] children in grades thi'ce through 

7 six who have reading problems for a period each da}- not 

8 less than forty minutes in duration; and 

9 "(3) an intensive summer reading program con- 

10 ducted b}^ a reading specialist for public school children 

11 who are found to be reading below the appropriate grade 

12 level or experiencing problems in learning to read. 

13 ''(c) No arrangement may be entered into under this 
section unless upon an application made to the Commissioner 
at such time, In such manner, and including or accompanied 
by such Information as he may reasonably require. Each such 
application shall provide assurances that — 

" ( 1 ) the project will be carried out in conformance 
with subsection (b) Oif this section in one or more 

2^ elementary schools of the local educational agency; 

^} "(2) appropriate measures have been taken by the 

agency to analyze the reasons why elementary school 

2^ children are not reading at the appropriate grade level; 

J 
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1 ''(3) the agency will screen for conditions that 

2 would impede or prevent children from learning to 

3 read ; 

4 • "(4) the ngcnoy will administer diagnostic testing 

5 designed \o identify olementary school children who are 

6 not reading at the appropriate grade level ; 

7 ''(5) the. agency will develop a plan setting forth 

8 specific oI)jectiYes, which shall include the goal of 

9 having all cliikh'eii in project schools reading at the 

10 appropriate grade level hy the end of gmde three; 

11 " (6) the agency plan will include those criteria and 

12 procedures, including ohjective measures of reading 

13 achievement that will be used to calculate, at least an- 

14 nnally, the extent to which the objectives of the plan 

15 have been achieved; 

16 " (7) the agency will provide for parent participa- 

17 tion and that consideration will be given, when teacher 
T6 aides are employed, to the hiring of parents of the stu- 

19 dents, on a rotating basis, in order to involve directly the 

20 ^ maximum number of such parents; 

21 "(8) subject to the limitations contained in sub- 

22 section (d) , the agency will publish aggregate testing 

23 scores of the elementary school children participating in 
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1 tlic project, and funiisLi sucli nggr(»ga(e ter^ling scores, 

2 upon request, to the Coinuiissioner; and 

3 "(9) []\Q project has l)eeu approved by tlie Stale 

4 educational agency. 

5 "(d) Nothiug in tliis section shall permit the disclosua* 
G of individual reading test scores <»l)tuined uud(M* this section 

7 to aiy individual other than the parent or guardian or any 

8 child being so tested. 

9 "(e) The Commissioner, in selecting projects under this 

10 title, shall, to the extent feasible, attempt to soenre an eqnita- 

11 ble distribution among urban and rural areas. 

12 "(f) The Commissioner Is autbori^ied to enter into at 

13 least one arrangement with a local educational agency in 

14 an urban area and a local educational agency in a rural 

15 area for a districtwide proj(M't conducted in all schools of such 

16 agencies. In selecting the districtwide project in the nrl)au 

17 area, the Commissioner shall give priority to a local eduea- 

18 tional agency which agrees to utilize the television course 

19 or courses developed for teachers of reading, pursuant to 

20 section SO.*^), as evidenced by the Commissioner's findings 

21 that— ^ 

22 "(1) the State educational agency or the local 

23 educational agency, as appropriate, will give credit for 

24 any course to be developed under section 803 and will 
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1 encourage participation by the teachers of such agency 

2 in the training; 

3 "(2) the local public educational television station 

4 will present any course to be developed under this scc- 

5 tion at an hour convenient for the viewing b}^ elementary 

6 school teachers and, if po5!sil)lc, nt a time convenient for 

7 sucli toaobci's to take the course, as a group, at the 

8 elementary school wliere tiicy iaxdi ; and 

9 "(3) (hat institution or institutions of higher cdu- 

10 cation will agree to give academic credit for the com- 

11 pletiou of such courses. 

12 ''(g) There is authorijccd to be appropriated to carry 

13 out the projects under this section $50,000,000 for the fiscal 

14 year ending June 30, lf)74, $55,000,000 for the fiscal year 

15 ending Juno 30, 1975, and $60,000,000 for the fisc^il year 
l(i ending June 30, 197G. 

17 "inSADIiNO TRAINING ON PUBLIC TlSLEViSlON 

18 . "Sec. 803. (a) Tlic Coninnssioner of Education is au- 

19 thorized, through grants or contracts, to enter arrangements 

20 with mstitutions of higher education, public or private 

21 agencies or organlzatious, and individuals for — 

22 "(1) the preparation, production^ and distribution 

23 for use on public educational television stations of 

24 courses for elementary school teachers who are or intend 

25 to become reading teachers or reading specialists j and 
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1 "(2) the preparation and distribution of study 

2 course material to be used in conjunction with any 

3 such course. 

4 " (b) In canning out the provisions of this section the 

5 Comniissioiicr slmll consult witli and involve recognized 

6 authorities in tlie ficlJ of reading and specialists in the 

7 utilization of the eounnunications n.edia for educational pur- 

8 poses, and with the local and State educational agency of 

9 the urban districtwide reading emphasis project and other 

10 reading emphasis projects, to the extent feasible. 

11 (e) Tor the purpose of carryhig out this section, there 

12 authoriia'd (o be appropriated $1,000,000 for (he fiscal 

13 year ending June 30, 1974. Funds appropriated pursuant 

14 to this section shall remain available for obligations and 

15 expenditures through June 30, 1975. 

16 "UKANTS FOU TKAIXING PERSONNEL FOR READING 

17 EMPHASIS PROJECTS 

18 Sec. 804. (a) The Commissioner is authorized to e'^ler 

19 arrangements, through grants or contracts, with institutions 

20 of higher education or State or local educational agencies to 

21 assist them — 

22 in providing training, including short term 

23 and regular session institutions and other preservice and 
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1 inservice training programs, to improve the professional 

2 competency of teachers of reading and principals of 

3 project schools ; 

4 "(2) in establishing a Reading Corps program, 

5 patterned after the Teacher Corps, to attract reading 
Q 'Specialists for service during the regular or summer ses- 
rj sions, or both, to project scliools and to increase the 
8 number of reading specialists and reading teachers; and 
g " (3) in improving and broadening the training for 

the teaching of reading of personnel who are, or are 

11 trauiing to become elementary teachers, particularly 

12 teachers of grades one through three in project schools 
12 ^*ith the goal of having all such teachers meeting the 

14 minimum requirements of a reading teacher. 

15 "(b) Grants under this section may be used by such 

16 institutions or agencies to assist in covering the cost of 

17 courses of training or study for such personnel and for es- 

18 tabhshing and maintahiing fellowships and trahieeships with 

19 such stipends and allowances as may be determined by the 

20 Commissioner. 

21 " (c) There are authorized to be appropriated such 
23 sum? as necessary to carry out the purpose of this section. 
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1 "J3STAI3LISII3IENT OF THE CENTER FOK READING 

2 IKPBOVEMENT 

3 "Sec. 805. (a) 'The Director of the National Institute 

4 of Education is authorized and directed to designate an 
I 5 existing facility or estahlish a new facility to be known as 

6 the Center for Reading Improvement (hereinafter referred 

7 to in this section as the 'Center') . 

8 (b) Tlie Director of the National Institute of Educa- 

9 tion, through the Institute and the Center, shall conduct or 
10 support research and demonstrations in the field of reading, 

1 11 including, but not limited to, the following— 

12 " (1) basic research in the reading process; 

13 "(2) the most effective method, or methods, for 

14 the teaching of reading; 

15 "(3) methods for the measuring of reading ability 

16 and achievement; 

17 "(4) the developnieufc of model college courses in 

18 reading for personnel preparing to engage in elementary 

19 teaching or for elementary teachers who are or mtend 

20 to become reading teachers or r<3ading specialists ; 

21 "(5) the development of techniques for the diag- 

22 nosis and correction of reading disabilities; 

23 " (6) the development of model reading programs 

24 for elementary school children generally and special 

ERIC 
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1 model reading programs for elementary scliool children 

2 who are edueationally disadvantaged or handicapped; 

3 **(7) the use and evaluation of educational tech- 

4 nology in reading; and 

5 "(8) the evaluation of educational materials pre- 

6 pared for the teaching of reading. 

7 " (c) There arc authorized to be appropriated, without 

8 fiscal year limitations, $10,000,000, to cany out the pur- 

9 poses of this section. Sums so appropriated shall, notwith- 

10 standing any other provision of law unless enacted in express 

11 limitation of this section, remain available for the purposes 

12 of this section until expended. 

13 "special consideration i>t teacher training 

14 programs 

15 "Sec. 806. The Commissioner is authorized in admin- 

16 istering the Educational Professions Development Act to 

17 give special consideration to projects involving the improve- 

18 inent of the skills of the elementary school teachers who are 

19 or intend to become reading teachers or reading specialists. 

20 "establishment of the presidential AWARD FOR 

21 READING achievement 

22 *'Seo. 807. (a) In order to motivate and encourage ele- 

23 nientaiy school children to improve their reading skills and 

24 to foster competefnce for excellence in reading among ele-* 
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1 mentary schools, there is hereby established the Presiden- 

2 tial Readmg Achievement Award. Each such award shall 

3 consist of — 

4 "(1) an emblem to be presented to elementary 

5 school children for achievement in reading as detci- 

6 mined pursuant to regulations established by the Com- 

7 missioner, and 

8 '^(2) a pennant, flag, or other appropriate rccogni- 

9 (ion for elementaiy schools achieving reading excellence 

10 as determined pursuant to regulations established by the! 

11 Commissioner. 

12 "(b) The reading awards authorized by this section 
llj shall be of such design and material and bear suoli descrip- 

14 tion as the President may prescribe. 

15 ''(c) There is authorized to be appropriated not to cx* 

16 cced $10,000 in any fiscal year for the administrative ex- 

17 penses of carrying out the provisions of this section. 

18 "definitions 

19 "Sec* 808. (a) For the purpose of this title — 

20 " (1) The term "reading specialist'' means an individual 

21 who has a master's degree, with a major or speciality in 

22 reading, from an accredited institution of higher education 

23 and has successfully completed three years of teaching ex- 

24 perience, which includes reading uistruction. 
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1 ''(2) The term "reading teacher" means an individual, 

2 with a bachelor's degree, who has suceessf Lilly eoiripleted 

3 a minimum of twelve eredit hours, or its equivalent, in eourses 

4 of the teaching of reading at an accredited institution of 

5 higher education, and has successfully completed two years 

6 of teaching experience, w*hich includes reading instruction. 

7 "(b) A "reading teacher" as defined above, may be 

8 used in lieu of a reading specialist, if the Commissioner finds 

9 that the local educational agency participating in a reading 

10 emphasis project is unable to secure individuals who meet 

11 the requirements of the reading specialist and if such reading 

12 teacher is enrolled or will enroll in a program to become a 

13 reading specialist." j 
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Summary of S. 1318, "The Elementary School Reading Emphasis Act of 1973" 

i. the problem 

million adults are functional illiterates. 
7 million elementary and secondary school children are in need of special 
reading assistance. 

In large urban areas, 40 to 50% of the children are reading below grade level 
and ill s ^me of these schools, 70 to 100% of the students are reading below grade 
level. 

00% of 700 thousand dropouts are poor readers. 

n. BASIC tBOVISIONS OF BE3AIX-D0MINICK BILL 

A. Authorizes a three year, $176 million program, with the bulk of the funds 
going to reading emphasis projects. Grants would go to schools, with large num- 
bers or high concentrations of students reading below grade level, to pay for 
those additional costs to enable the carrying out of reading emphasis projects, 
The bill also authorize.s one district* wide project in an urban area and one 
district-wide project in a rural area. Schools participating in the Heading 
Emphasis Program would: 

(1) provide for the teaching of reading for at least 40 minutes daily by read- 
ing specialists for all elementary children in grades 1 and 2 ; 

(2) provide for the teaching of reading for at least 40 minutes daily by a read- 
ing specialist in grades 3 and above for students who are reading below grade 
level ; 

(3) provide for a summer intensive reading program for children at the 
first sign that they are falling behind grade level ; and 

(4) projects would also be required to analyze the reasons why children in the 
participating schools are not reading at the appropriate" grade level ; to screen 
for conditions that Would impede or prevent children from learning to read ; to 
administer appropriate tests to identify children who are not reading at the 
appropriate grade level ; to develop a plan setting forth specific objectives which 
must include the objective of having all children reading at grade level by the 
Lnd of grade three ; to evaluate ar least annually the extent to which the objec- 
tives arc being made; to provide for parent participation; and to publish ag- 
gregate testing scores of the children participating in the project. 

B. Establishes a Reading Corps Program and autliorizes federal assistance 
to improve the competency of teachers of reading and to encourage additional 
emphasis in reading courses at colleges for elementary teachers. 

C. Authorizes the development for presentation over television of courses 
for teachers of reading and the development of accompanying reading courses 
and study giiides. 

D. Establishes an educational center for research and development to be known 
as the "Center for Reading Improvement". 

B, Creates a Presidential award for reading achievement to motivate elemen- 
tary students to read better and to foster competition for excellence in reading 
by elementary schools. 

[From the Frederick (Md.) News, Mar. 22, 19731 
Teach America To Read 

The acute seriousness of the reading problem facing the nation — yes, Johnny 
still can't read well enough — has finally been brought to the attention of the 
nation ... and rather forcefully by U.S, Senator .1. Glenn Beall Jr. 

The Republican Senator from Maryland Wednesday proposed the establish- 
ment of special reading programs to teach reading skills in the elementary 
grades in order to overcome what he correctly described as "the massive reading 
problem" in American schools. 

How right he is when he states that ''reading is the single most impartant 
skill, the single most important key to learning." 

And how descriptively accurate when he labels the lack of proper training in 
reading skills as "the Achilles' Heel of Education," and is there anyone who does 
not know that the great warrier Achilles was vulnerable only in one place — his 
heel. 

Obviously Senator Beall has hit a tender spot with the people, at least in 
Frederick County, because within minutes after the public announcement 
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Wednesday of his proposal, scores of local residents telephoned this column 
urging its support of his bill, which is being co-sponsored by his Republican 
colleague from Colorado, U.S. Senator Peter H. Dominick. 

*'Equal opportunities begin early, and this proposal seeks to make the oppor- 
tunity for higher education or technical education iK)ssible by not only reafflrm- 
ing that children have the right to read, but also helping to assure that they will, 
in fa;:t, be able to read," Senator Beall contends. 

A member of the Senate Education Subcommittee, Senator Beall, proposed a 
seven-point plan to have reading skills taught as a special emphasis subject, by 
teachers as well as reading specialists, in the elementary grades. 

The bill, would authorize federal assistance to enable local educational agen- 
cies to implement reading programs in schools having a large concentration or 
large numbers of children who are reading below grade leveL 

Si)ecifically, the propo.sed Elementary School Reading Emphasis Act of 1973 
would : 

Provide instruction by reading specialists for at least 40 minutes dally for all 
children in grades one and two. 

Provide similar instruction In grades 3 through C for children with reading 
difficulties or who are below grade level. 

Provide a summer intensive reading program for children showing signs of 
reading difficulty or of falling behind grade level. 

Establish a Reading Corps to increase the number of reading specialists and 
Improve the general quality of reading instruction. 

Develop a course and study guide in reading to be shown over public television 
for the use of teachers and parents. 

Establish a Center for Reading Improvement to conduct research on reading 
and develop new methods of instruction. 

Create a Presidential Award for Reading Achievement to motivate elementary 
pupils to develop better reading skills. 

The legislation carries an authorization of $176 million to support research, 
training programs and demonstration projects over a three-year period. 

"Mastery of reading determines, in large part, not only success In school, but 
also success in adulthood," Senator Beall declared, adding that, "A society like 
ours, where technology and education are so important and where only about 
5 per cent of the jobs are unskilled, cannot allow the dangerous condition of 
having massive numbers of children who lack the ability to read, and thus the 
ability to learn and to earn." 

The senator i>ointed to some alarming statistics which underline the extent 
of the reading problem in the United States : 

Some 18.5 million adults are functional Illiterates. 

Nearly 7 million elementary and secondary school children are in severe need 
of special reading assistance. 

In large urban areas, 40 to 50 per cent of the children are reading below grade 
level. 

Close to 90 per cent of the 700,000 pupils who drop out of school annually are 
classified as poor readers. 

"Many middle class children are also handicapped because of their lack of read- 
ing skills, and in my own state of Maryland, a statewide survey by the Depart- 
ment of Education found that parents ranked the mastering of reading skills as 
the most important goal in school." 

This column commented at length on that state report and urged then a pro- 
gram of iwsltlve action as a follow through to improve reading in the schools. 
Beall's bill is a good start. ( 

"The situation was put in perfect perspective recently," Senator Beall said, 
"when Washington Post Columnist William Raspberry said, 'Since you can only 
play at teaching history to children who can't read, why not stop playing and 
teach them to read?' 

"This legislation seeks to prevent reading problems from developing to Identify 
them when they do, and to provide for a prompt remedy once such problems are 
Identified," Beall explained, adding : 

"Tlie education-limiting and career-crippling handicap of the inability to read 
Is so big and its solution is so Important that it demands a concentrated attack, 
and I believe that this approach can and will make a substantial difference." 

Senator J. Glenn Beall has struck a blow at the very heart of the problem crip- 
pling much of our nation. Hopefully every Senator and every Congressman will 
support this timely piece of legislation, and let every voter urge them to do so. 

It Is time to teach America to read and to read well. 
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[From the Congressional Record— Senate, June 26, 1073] 
(By Mr. Eagleton) 

S. 2060. A to improve national reading skills. Referred to the Committee 
on Lal)or and Public Welfare. 

Mr. Eaoleton. Mr. President, I send to the desk a bill entitled the National 
Reading luiproveuient Act of 1073, and a.sk that it be read twice and aDpronri- 
ately referred. 

Mr. President, we think of America as a land of opportunity— as an advanced 
Nation, with sophisticated teclinology— us a highly developed aiul complex 
society. True to this view, America spends more tax dollars on wlucatiou than 
any other country. Yet in many areas of this Nation there are individuals who 
lack one skill— reading—which is vital to survival in the increasing complexitv 
of American life. 

Prol>lenis relating to the teaching of reading rank among the luost crucial 
educational issue in this country today. Test scores released from the Office of 
Education last year revealed that both inner city and rural schools are experi- 
encing a decline in reading scores. Throughout the country, sonu* 10 million 
elementary «nd secondary children are severely deficient in reading. 

Moreover, a Louis Harris poll reported that 11 million American adults could 
not read well enough to obtain a driver's license. Fourteen million could not read 
will emmgh to qualify for a bank loan and 10 million would encounter severe 
difficulty resulting from reading deficiencies in qualifying for social security. 

This is truly a national problem, but we have yet to see an adequate response 
by the National Government. 

For more than 3 years we have heard the Nixon administration's rhetoric 
about its "right to read" program. You nmy recall that this program was first 
announced in October, 1069, by the late Dr. .T^unes Allen, then U.S. Connuissioner 
of Education. Dr. AlkMi spoke of the millions of American children and teen- 
agers with serious reading difficulties who were, as he called it — 

Denied a right— a right as fundamental as the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

He committed this administration to a far-reacliing program of educational 
support for these youngsters to enable them to enjoy their right to read. 

Not long thereafter, in March 1970, President Nixon endorsed the program 
in his message to Congress on education reform. The President said he would 
request $200 million for the "right to read" program for fiscal year 1071. When 
the details of this budget request became known, it was seen to be largely 
illusory. There was no $200 million in new money to launch this ambitious 
new program, but rather a shifting around of funds already committed to 
existing library and education programs. 

For the current fiscal year, the administration recommended only $12 million 
for Uie right to read program. For the coming fiscal year, the budget request is 
again only $12 million. Surely the administration cannot believe that such a 
paltry sum can accomplish the program goal — a goal estabished by the admin- 
istration itself — of insuring that, by 1080, 90 percent of all schoolchildren aged 
16 and under in the United States and 90 percent of the people over 16 will be 
functionally literate. Surely a program so hampered by budget restrictions 
cannot truly be called a "national priority." 

At the outset of his administration. President Nixon warned America of the 
threat of a "precipitious decline in public confidence." The cause of this crisis, 
he said, was: 

The chronic gap that exists between the publicity and promise attendant to 
the launching of a new Federal program — and that program's eventual 
performance. 

It has become obvious that Mr. Nixon's warning was in fact a self-fulfilling 
p; 'i*^h*?jy. He should have heeded his own words. 

The bill which I am introducing today moves to fulfill the unmet promises 
made long ago by the present administration. For the first fiscal year of funding 
it authorizes $207.5 million— fulfilling at last the President's promised level of 
funding of more than 3 years ago. 

Mr, President, as you may recall, I introduced a similar measure in the last 
Congress. Due to the lateness of the session no action was taken on the bilb 
On April 4 and 5 of this year, I chaired hearings of the Education Subconmiittee 
on reading programs and what steps can be taken to eliminate illiteracy in our 
country. I believe that the testimony of the witnesses who appeared before the 
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subcommittee has made a substantial contribution to strengthening the provi- 
sions of the National Reading Improvement Act of 1D73. 
The revised bill would : 

Authorize the Commissioner of Education to contract with the States to 
develop improved reading programs and to encourage the establishment and ex- 
pansion of improved reading programs for adults. 

Authorize funds for the training and retraining of instructional personnel in 
reading programs and for the acquisition of instructional materials. 

Direct local educational agencies participating in subcontracts with a State to 
establish special reading programs for those children not succeeding in regular 
school programs, to ensure nonpublic schoolchildren participation, to periodically 
test children and to make public the results of those test scores. 

Authorize the Conmiissioner to contract with institutions of higher education 
to strengthen and improve undergraduate programs in the teaching of reading 
and to develop cooperative programs with local education agencies. 

Establish within the Office of Education an Office for the Improvement of 
Reading which would be responsible for administering the programs provided for 
in this hill- and for coordinating them with the other office and agency programs 
dealing with instruction in reading. 

Direct the National Institute of Education to conduct research on the use of 
educational technology in reading programs. 

Authorize an additional 5?50 million for the Adult Education Act, with direc- 
tions to give priority in programs conducted under this act to those for func- 
tionally illiterate adults. 

Authorize $2.5 million for State accrediting agencies to upgrade their certifica- 
tion requirements for reading teachers. 

Mr. President, I hope that this legislation will receive thorough review from 
Congress, from organizations representing educators and parents, and from all 
interested parties. Only with this kind of concerted national effort can we build 
a strong reading program on a national level which will effectively meet the 
needs of both children and adults. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text of the National Reading Improvement 
Act of 1973 and a section-by^section analysis may be printed at this point in the 
Record. 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

June 26 (legislative day, June 25), 1973 
Mn Eagleton introduced Mie following bill ; which was read twice and referred 
to tlie Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 



A BILL 

To improve national reading skills. 
1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
'2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembledy 

3 That this Act may be cited as the "National -Reading Im- 

4 provement Act of 1973". 

i> Sec. 2. The Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(> of 1965 is amended by redesignating title VIII and refer- 
7 ences thereto as title X, by renumbering sections 801, 8G3, 

5 805, 807, 808, 809, 810, and 811, and references thereto as 
^ sections 1001 through 1008, respectively, and by inserting 

10 after title VII thereof the following new title : 
II 
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1 "TITLE VIII-READIXG IMPKOVEMEXT 

2 PROGRAMS 

3 "Sec. 801. It is the purpose of this title— 

4 r "♦(4) tb provide for tlie strengthening of rending iii- 

5 struction programs in the school systems in the Nation; 

6 " (2) to provide financial assistanee for the devel- 

7 opment and enhanecment of neeessary skiUs of iustrue- 
g tional and other educational staff for reading pn^gnuns; 
9 and 

10 "(3) to develop a means by which measurable 

11 objectives for reading programs can be established and 

12 a means by which progress toward such objectives may 

13 be assessed. 

14 "state reading improvement contracts 

15 "Sec. 802. (a) The Commissioner shall, in accordance 

16 with the provisions of this section contract with the States 

17 in order to encourage and assist elementary and secondary 

18 school systems — 

19 "(1) in planning, developing, and operating 

20 improved reading programs; 

21 " (2) in identifying exemplary reading programs 

22 in the schools of the States and encouraging and assist- 

23 ing the replication of such programs in other schools; 

24 "(3) in encouraging the establishment and expan- 
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1 sion of improved reading programs designed to eliminate 

2 illiteraey among adults; and 

3 **(4) in training instruelional and other edueation 

4 staff including teacher-aides or other ancillary education 

5 personnel and in the acquisition of instructional and 

6 related materials, books, periodicals, supplies, and equip- 

7 ment, 

8 ''(b) For the purpose of assisting the States under 

9 contracts entered into under this section, there are author- 

10 ized to be appropriated $100,000,000 for the fiscal year 

11 ending June .30, 1974, $200,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 

12 ing June 30, 1975, and $250,000,000 for the fiscal year 

13 ending June 30, 1976» 

14 "(c) (1) The Commissioner shall allot to each State 

15 an amount which bears the same ratio to the total amount 

16 appropriated as the school-age population with reading 

17 defieicneics of such State bears to the total school-age popu- 

18 lation with reading deficiencies in all the States. 

19 "(2) The Commissioner shall, by regulation, estab- 
LO lish standards for identifying the school-age population with 

21 reading deficiencies in each State, which shall include des- 

22 ignation of approved methods of selecting and testing a 

23 representative sample of the school-age population in each 

24 State in order to make such determination. 
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1 "(3) Whenever the Commissioner determines that any 

2 amount allotted to a State for a fiscal year under this section 

3 will not be used hy such State for carrying out the purpose 

4 for which the allotment was made, he shall make such amount 

5 available for canying out such pui-pose to one or more other 

6 States to the extent he determines such other States will be 

7 able to use such additional amount for carrying out such 

8 purpose. Any amount made available to a State from an 

9 appropriation for a fiscal year pursuant to the preceding 

10 sentence shall, for the purposes of this section, be regarded as 

11 part of such State's allotment (a.s determined under the pre- 

12 ceding provisions of this section) for such year. 

13 "(d) Each contract entered into under this section shall 

14 contain assurances that — 

15 " (3 ) a single State agency, designated by the Gov- 

16 enior. shall be the agency responsible for the execution 

17 of the contract and the operation of the programs eon- 

18 ducted thereunder; 

19 " (2) payments under the contract shall be used to 

20 plan for and develop a State reading improvement pro- 

21 gram, giving consideration to the requirements of subsec- 

22 tion (f ) with respect to contracts with local educational 

23 agencies; and 

24 (3) payments under the contract shall be used to 

25 comply with such other requirements as the Commis- 
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1 sioiier may establish by rc^Uation in order to achieve 

2 the purposes of this title and to protect the financial 

3 interests of the United States. 

4 " (e) The State agency shall— 

5 " (1) prepare a ten-year plan, in such detail as the 

6 Commissioner may require, specifying the goals of the 

7 program designed to eliminate illiteracy and overcome 

8 reading deficiencies to be conducted with the assistance 

9 of funds provided under this title, and the means to be 

10 employed by State and local educational agencies to 

11 achieve such goals; 

12 "^(2) identify those elementar)' and secondary 

13 school children with reading deficiencies and give highest 

14 prionty to those local educational agencies with th(» 

15 highest concentration of school-age population with read- 

\ 

16 ing deficiencies ; and 

17 "(^) provide assurance that Federal funds made 

18 available under this title for any fiscal year will be so 

19 used as to supplement and, to the extent practical, in- 

20 crease the amount of State and local school funds that 

21 would in the absence of such Federal funds be made 

22 available for reading programs, and in no case sup- 
2:\ plant such State ai-d local funds. 

24 " (f ) The State agency shall enter into subcontracts with 

25 local educational agencies for the pui^pose of establishing 
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1 coiiiprebensive reading programs at the local level to implc- 

2 ment the State plan, consistent with the purposes of this title, 

3 Each application for a subcontract under this subsection shall 

4 contain assurances that the local educational agency will, at 

5 a minimum, provide for— 



6 "(1) identification of elementary and secondary 

7 school children with reading deficiencies; 

8 "(2) planning for and establishing comprehensive 

9 reading programs; 

;jO "(3) remedial reading instruction for pupils whose 

11 reading achievement is less than that which would 

12 normally be expected for pupils of comparable ages and 
1:] in comparable grades of school; 

14 "(4) preservice training programs for tcachhig 

15 personnel including teacher-aides and other ancillary 

16 educational personnel, and inservice training and de- 
^'^ velopment programs designed to enable such persons to 
18 improve their ability to teach students to read; 

X9 "(5) participation of the entire school faculty and 

20 student body in reading-related activities which stimu- 

21 late an interest m readmg and are conducive to the 

22 ' improvement of reading skills; 

23 "(6) parent participation in. development and im- 

24 plementation of the program ; • 
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1 *'(7) periodic testing on ii sufficiently fre(iuent 

2 1 ,0 acciihitely measure reading achievement; 

u (8) publication of test results on reading achieve- 

4 mcnt by school district and by grade level without 

f) identification of acliievenient of individual children; 

() availaljilit}^ of tost results on rc;Kling acbicvc- 

7 nicnl on an individual basis to parents or guardians of 

8 any child being so tested; 

9 " (10) participation on an equitable basis by cluldren 
jO enrolled in nonprofit private elementary and secondary 

11 schools in the area to be served (after consultation with 

12 the appropriate private school officials) to an extent con- 
18 sistent with the number of such children whose cduca- 

14 tional needs are of the kind the program is intended to 

15 meet; 

16 "(11) nniking available reading instruction pro- 

17 grams, including Outreach, to persons who are not in 

18 regular attendance at such schools but who lack basic 

19 reading skills sufficient to enable them to achieve at least 

20 functional literacy ; 

21 "(12) the use of bilingual education methods and 

22 techniques to the extent consistent with the number of 

23 school-age children or adults (as the case may be) in 
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1 the area served by a reading program who are of limited 

2 Eiiglisli-speakiiig ability; 

3 optimmii use of tlie eultm'al and educational 

4 resourees of the area to be served, including institutions 

5 of higlier education, nonprofit private schools, public and 

6 privalo nonprofit agencies such as libraries, museums, 

7 educational radio and television, and other cultural and 

8 education resourees of the conununity; and 

9 '*(14) such other components as may be agreed 

10 upon l)y the Connnissiouer and the State. 

11 " ((t) Each contract entered into under this section shall 
.12 be for a maxinunn period of three years and such contracts 
Vo shall not be renewed unless measurable progress toward the 

14 goal of ehniinating illiteracy has been demonstrated, . 

15 (h) Terms and conditions of any contract entered into 

16 under this section shall be specifically enforceable in an action 

17 brought by the United States, . 

18 " (i) The Conunissioner is authorized to make incentive 

19 awav'ls to local educational agencies which he determines, in 

20 accordance with criteria and ])rocedures estabHshed by regu- 

21 latiou, to have demonstrated I'xceptional achievement in im- 

22 proving reading levels of school-age children or in eliminating 

23 illiteracy through reading programs conducted pursuant to 

24 this section. There is authorized to be appropriated for the 

25 purposes of this subsection for any fiscal year an amount 
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1 equal to 25 per centum of the sums appropriated for such 

2 fiscal year for the purposes pf subsection (b) of this section. 

3 **GEANTS FOB INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

4 **Sex). 803. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appro- 

5 priated $50,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

6 1974, $60,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, 

7 and $65,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1976, 

8 for the purposes of this section. 

9 (b) The Commissioner is authorized to make grants to 
10 institutions of higher education, or combinations of such insti- 
ll tutions, upon application therefor, to assist such institution or 
12 institutions — 

18 "(i) in planning and implementing programs to 

14 strengthen and improve undergraduate instruction in the 

15 teaching of reading, including inservice training pro- 

16 grams; and 

17 " (2) in planning, developing, and implementing 

18 cooperative programs with local educational agencies 

19 which show promise as effective measures for solving 

20 reading problems. 

21 "establishment of the office fob the improvement 

22 of beading progbams 

23 *'Sec. 804. (a) There is established in the Office of 

24 Education an Office for the Improvement of Reading Pro- 

25 grams which shall be responsible for — 
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1 ''(1) the administrtation of the programs authorized 

2 by this title ; and 

3 " (2) the coordination of education programs as pro- 

4 vided in the following subsection. 

5 "(b) The Commissioner is authorized, in accordance 



6 with the criteria and procedures established by regulation, to 

7 facilitate, at the local level, coordination of the furnishing of 

8 services under — 



9 " ( 1 ) titles I, II, III, and V of the Elementary and 

10 Secondary Education Act of 1965; 

11 " (2) section 222 (a) of the Economic Opportunity 

12 Act of 1964; 

13 " (3) the Adult Education Act; 

^4 *' (4j the Emergency School Assistance Act; and 

15 " (5) the Higher Education Act of 1965, 

1^ which are related to the purposes of this title. 

17 EDUCATION TECHNOIiOGY IN READING PROGRAMS 

18 ''Sec. 805. The National Institute of Education shall 



19 conduct research on, and support research, demonstration, 

20 and pilot projects related to, the use of educational technology 

21 in reading programs. To carry out the purpose of this section 

22 there is authorized to be appropriated to the National Insti- 

23 tute of Education $5,000,000 which shall remain availa))le 

24 for obligation and expenditure until expended. 
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1 ''STKENCJTHKXING ADULT EDUCATION KUADING 

2 PKOGRAMS 

3 "Sec. 806. (a) Clanso (8) of section 306(a) of tlic 

4 Adult Education Act is nniendcd to read as follows: 

5 " ' (8) provide tlmt, unless sucli needs can be shown 

6 to liavc been met, priority sliall I)e given to programs and 

7 projects designed to in(»e( tlie needs of adults wJio arc 

8 not functional!}^ literate.' 

9 "(b) Section 312(a) of the Adult Education Act V-- 

10 amended by adding at tJie end thereof the following 

11 sentence: *There are authorized to be appropriated 8275,- 

12 000,000 for each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1974, 

13 June 30, 11)75, and June 30, 1976.' 

14 "STATI-: CKHTIKICATION AOKNCIES 

15 *'Skc. 807. (a) There are authorized to I)e appropriated 
JC S2,n00,000 for each of the fiscal years ending Jiuie 30, 1974, 

17 June 30, 1975, nnd June 30, 1976 to carry out the purpose 

18 of this section, 

19 (b) The Conunissioner shall carr}' out a program for 

20 making grants to State agencies responsible for certifying 

21 elementary and secondary education teachers to upgrade 

22 readmg certification requirements in the State to better pre- 

23 pare those teachers to teach reading. 

24 (c) For the ])Urpose of Cnirryiug out the provisions of 

25 this section more effectively, the Commissioner is authorized. 
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1 upon request, to provide advice, counsel, and technical as- 

2 sistance to State accrediting agencies. 

3 "reading IMPHOVEMBNT PKOGHAJkl REPORT 

4 *^Sec. 808. No later than November 1 of each calendar 

5 year, the Commissioner shaJl transmit to the Committee on 
0 liabor and' Public Welfare of the Senate, and the Committee 

7 on Education and Labor of the House of llepresentatives, a 

8 rci*t)rt on activities carried on pursuant to this title evaluating 

9 program objectives, assignments of responsibility, levels of 

10 support, results and levels of performance* and an estimated 

11 budget for the succeeding fiscal year.'* 
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The National Reading Improvement Act of 1973 
section-by-section analysis 

Section 1 : Short Title : Provides that the Act be cited as **The National Reading 
Improvement Act of 1973". 

Sec. 2 : Redesignates title VIII of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 as title X, and adds a new title VIII relating to Strengthening read- 
ing programs. 

Sec. 801 : States three objectives of the bill, which generally place added em- 
phasis on the need for comprehensive reading programs. 

Sec. 802 : Contracts authorized, authorizations, State and local educational 
agency requirements. The Commissioner of Education is authorized to contract 
with the States to develop improved reading programs in elementary and secon- 
dary schools. $100 million is authorized for fiscal year 1974, $280 million for fiscal 
year 1975, and $250 million for fiscal year 1976. State allotments are made on the 
basis of the number of school-age children with reading deficiencies, as deter- 
mined through testing. Local educational agencies must apply to the State agency 
for sub-contracts to implement reading programs at the local level. Ijocal schools 
participating in sub-contracts must meet specific requirements, such as special 
reading programs for those children not succeeding in a regular reading program, 
ensuring non-public school children participation, and periodic testing of reading 
achievement and publication of those test results. The Commissioner is also 
authorized to make incentive awards to those schools which have demonstrated 
substantial progress in eliminating illiteracy. 

Section 803 : Authorizes the Commissioner to contract with institutions of 
higher education to upgrade their undergraduate programs in the teaching of 
reading and to develop cooperative programs with local school districts to 
strengthen reading programs. 

Section 804 : Authorizes an Office for the Improvement of Reading Programs in 
the Office of Education which is responsible for the administration of this pro- 
gram and the coordination of other federal reading programs. 

Section 805: $5 million is authorized for the National Institute of Education 
to conduct research on the use of educational technology in reading programs. 

Section 806: The Adult Education Act is amended to give priority to programs 
for functionally illiterate adults. The authorization for Adult Education is in- 
creased by $50 million to achieve this purpose. 

Section 807: Authorizes $2.5 million for each of the next three fiscal years to 
assist State accrediting agencies to upgrade their requirements for teacher cer- 
tification. 

Section 808: Requires the Commissioner of Education to submit an annual 
report on the program to the appropriate Committees of Congress. 

Prepared Statesiknt of Hon. Peter H. Dominick, a U.S. Senator 
From the State of CoLORt\Do 

Mr. Chairman, with an estimate of 7 million elementary and sec- 
ondary children in severe need of special reading assistance, it is clear- 
ly time to apply a tourniquet to this problem. 

Out of a very deep concern over this, I have joined with Senator 
Beall in sponsoring the Elementary School Reading Emphasis Act 
(S. 1B18), This legislation focuses on children in the earliest stages — 
grades 1-3 — of their educational experience in an attempt to prevent 
reading difficulties from developing. For children in grades 3 through 
6, who arc reading at below appropriate grade levels, this legislation 
concentrates professional reading attention to correct the deficiency. 
Of great significance in this bill is a provision for improving a teach- 
er's ability to impart reading skills. 

While aimed at prevention, the bill structures remedies for correc- 
tion of reading difficulties in its earliest stage. Without mastering 
reading, education is an exercise in failure and frustration. Tlu^ 
Elementary School Reading Emphasis Act is an important and nc*!- 
essary effort at eliminating the biggest hurdle to acquiring an 
education. 
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Prepared Statement of Hon. Edward M. I^ennedy, a U.S. Senator 
From the State of Massachusetts 

Mr. Chairman, I want to briefly express my firm belief that the 
hearings now beginning are considering the most critical educational 
issue before the nation. You have taken the leadership in this area 
through your introduction of the National Reading Improvement Act 
of 1972 and in scheduling these hearings. I have been exploring the 
possibility of legislation in this area as well and will work closely with 
you in its development. 

Three hundred and twenty-five ^ears ago. the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts mandated tlie establisliment or tlie first public schools 
in this country and ordered those schools "to teach such children as 
shall report * * * to write and read. * * 

Today when the President can travel to Peking and Moscow, when 
15 astronauts have traveled to the Moon and back, when submarines 
can cruise for weeks on end beneath the seas — 181/^ million adults can- 
not read the morning newspaper. 

These men and women represent the failure of an educational sys- 
tem that prides itself as being the best in the world and which spends 
more tax dollars on education tlian the rest of the world combined. 
Yet we have not managed to give these Americans tlie tools to cope 
with society. 

A Louis Harris poll reported that 11 million Americans could not 
read well enough to obtain a driver's license. Fourteen million could 
not read well enough to qualify for a bank loan and 10 million would 
have difficulty in qualifying for social security. 

And the costs to our society of this failure are written across the 
welfare rolls and the prison logs and the unemployment lists of the 
Nation's cities. Studies reveal that more than half of the welfare re- 
cipients in Chicago cannot read. In New Jersey, more than half of 
the prison inmates cannot read. And in our major cities, more than 
half of the young people under 21 who are jobless cannot read. 

Nor is the problem at an end. Foi each year, our schools are sending 
hundreds of thousands of young men and women into the competitive 
market without the ability to read or write. And today one quarter of 
our school children, in the ghettoes and in the modern schools of subur- 
bia as well, have serious reading disabilities, according to former 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, Dr. James E. Allen. 

Yet, the action of Government to remedy this crisis has been half- 
hearted and listless. It is as if our unwillingness to admit the degree oi 
reading problems in the past has been matched by our unwillingness 
to commit the necessary resources in the present to remedy the problem. 

The first admission by a leading educator of the state of the Nation's 
reading came in 1969. Commissioner Allen admitted the extent of the 
reading crisis and set for the Nation the target for the decade — edu- 
cation's "race to the Moon." He called for 90 percent of nil Americans 
more than 16 years old and 99 percent under 16, to b'^ ^ole to read well 
enough to function as adults by 1980. 

The goal was right but the resources placed at the disposal oi the 
right-to-read effort have been virtually nonexistent. President Nixon 
in his message to Congress on education promised $200 million for 
"l ight to read"; but like so many other promises, that one remains un- 
fulfilled. 
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Instead, the budget requests show $1.5 million in fiscal year 19T1; 
$1.75 million in fiscal year 1972; and $12 million in fiscal year 197Pu 
This year, despite the toll taken by inflation, the President's budget 
proposes keep "I'ifijht to read" at the same inadequate level of $12 mil- 
lion. The $200 million promise has disappeared with the ])ress release 
that announced it. 

After the total failure of the first few years and the questionable use 
of funds by the National Beading Council, the recent efforts of Dr. 
Ruth Holloway and the "right to I'cad" staff have boon welcome innova- 
tions. But they are handcuflPed by a budget that prevents any but the 
wildest dreamer to believe that the Moon can be reached by 1980 or 
beyond. At the rate of funding planned by this administration, we will 
still be deploring the fact that our children cannot read at the end of 
the century. 

Now is the time for us to rewrite our priorities. Now is the time to 
undertake a race to national literacy that has a chance of succeeding. 
For the right-to-rcad remains fundamental to the strength and future 
of our society. 

First, there must be a nationwide analysis of what was done in the 
host of pilot projects undertaken during the 1960's to improve reading. 

Second, there must be a nationwide evaluation of the reading abili- 
ties of students, school -by-school, and of the instructional capabilities 
for teaching reading in each school. This must include better tests for 
functional literacy that relate not only to the suburb but to the barrio, 
the reservation and the ghetto. 

Third, there must be a host of working programs developed for use 
in every school in the Nation with reading problems, with the re- 
sponsibility for carrying out locally planned programs centered oi\ 
the chief school adnfiinistrator. Parents must have an equal chance 
to participate in the development of these plans. 

Fourth, there must be a national survey of the adult community 
with functional testing to discover where the right to read can be most 
effective. Unions and management must become part of this process 
and gi*eater efforts must be made to provide adult literacy packages 
in the plants, and in the communities. Federal assistance also must be 
made available to share in the cost of these programs. 

Fifth, there must be an honest appraisal by the Office of Education 
and the National Institute of Education of the level of competence 
at our universities in training students to teach reading. 

Too many teachers have more units in physical education when they 
receive their teaching degrees than they do in teaching reading. 

Finally, Federal assistance must be provided at a beginning level of 
at least the $200 million per year promised by the President 20 times 
the level of commitment today. And there must be accountability built 
into the fundin;^ scheme so that school districts which move to meet 
the program criteria successfully are rewarded in subsequent yeai's 
with additional resources to expand their programs. These funds also 
must be coordinated with other resources within the Office of Educa- 
tion so that a schooPs Federal grants are used to support and build on 
one another. 

These are the major elements in bringing us to the launching stage 
in a challenge that is equally impoitant to the one set out for the 
Nation over a decade ago. And I have faith that we have the genius 
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and the resources and the will to travel a distance equally as great 
a? the trip to tlie Moon — the distance from illiteracy to literacy. 
Senator Eagleton. Dr. Burnett. 

STATEMENT OF PROF. RICHARD BURNETT, DIRECTOR OF READING 
CLINIC, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 
ST. LOUIS, AND PROF. ANTHONY MANZO, SUPERVISOR, IMPROVE- 
MENT OF LEARNING PROGRAM, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 
KANSAS CITY 

Dr. Burnett. Thank you. Dr. Anthony Manzo and I are here to 
speak in favor of tlie legislation as proposed earlier. 

Senator Eagletox. By earlier, you mean tlie bill introduced last 
year? 

Dr. BunNETT. Right; by the bill proposed by you. 

Senator Eagleton. S. 3839 in tlie 92d Congress. 

Dr. Burnett. My name is Richard W. Burnett. As part of my job 
as professor of education at the University of Missouri, St. Louis, I 
serve as director of the reading center which involves a cooperative 
university and school district project offering diagnostic and remedial 
services for children and adolescents. The primary objective in the 
reading center, however, is not the service;, but the training of reading 
specialists and classroom teachers to be better reading teachers. I 
nriight add, although the University of Missouri, St. Louis, is a rela- 
tively new institution, and the reading center has functioned only 
since 1966, key persons in reading programs in nearly every school 
district within the St. Louis area have had training in the coopera^r^^ 
program. Certainly in my professional capacity, I am here to ansv 
any questions I can which members of this subcommittee care to asl:. 
If I may, in my very brief statement, I would like to convey some 

f)ei^onal experiences and observations that relate to this proposed 
egislation. 

My first teacliing experience was that of an English teacher in a 
junior high school setting in Indianapolis in 1956, It was while teach- 
ing seventh grade English classes to pupils who today would be euphe- 
mistically called disadvantaged, pupils who were functioning in read- 
ing below a fourth grade level, that I became aware of the extreme 
importance reading ability plays in any academic or vocational 
endeavor. 

At that pr Int in my background I could only recognize that a seri- 
ous problem existed, but was untrained to really analyze the reading 
of my pupils or to know what to do about this deficit. Thanks to the 
Korean war veterans benefits I was able to pursue a (^.^r'horate in edu- 
cational psyciiology at Indiana University, There 1 worked in tlie 
reading clinic under people who had played a big part in helping 
returning World War II veterans, years before, to successfully make 
tlie adjustrnent to university campuses and achieve records of unusual 
success in higher education. 

I found out at firsthand that reading and study improvement train- 
ing of relatively brief duration, in many instances, can lead to im- 
proved reading performance, even for adults. 

In 1961 after receiving a degree fi'om Indiana, I join.v«1 the faculty 
at Northern Illinois University, and worked in the reading clinic 
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there before moving to my present position in St. Louis. I have been 
involved as a supervisor in or as a director of a summer remedial pro- 
gram for children every summer since 1959. I am unequivocally con- 
vinced that in this country we have the teclmology and know-how to 
teach any individual to read at functional literacy level. 

Senator Eagleton. What is the difference between illiteracy and 
functional illiteracy or is there a difference? In my own statement I re- 
ferred to how many people are illiterate, and so forth, and could not 
read at all and that x million or 20 million read so poorly they are 
classified as functionally illiterate. 

Dr. BuKXETT. There is a gray area. Literacy is sometliing that is 
relative to the need we have for reading. And there is an area where — 
well if I may go on, I think I can develop the point a little bit. 

What do I mean by functional literacy? An interesting and very 
appropriate definition recently developed by the Illinois Right-to- 
Read Committee is tliat functional literacy is the ability to read at a 
level required to feed, clothe, support, house, transport, and maintain 
oneself with the necessities of life, without danger of discrimination, 
exploitation or physical harm, resulting from a lack of reading skill. 

Such esoteric definitions can be translated into public school grade 
level approximations. But we have to be alert to the fact that func- 
tional literacy is a relative concept, that is, as the general literacy level 
of the Nation's population goes up, so also does the level of \\ riting in 
our newspapei*s and magazines, for example. As higher levels of tech- 
nical know-now are required in those vocations that are open to job 
seekers, so also does the level of literacy called upon to train and con- 
duct oneself in these occuptions. 

Senator Eagleton. One could be a functional illiterate to be a com- 
puter programer. 

Dr. Burnett. Correct 

Senator Eaoleton. Yet, he would be functionally literate to be a gas 
station attendant. 

Dr. Burnett. Exactly. If we are going to look at this in vocational 
terms or occupational classifications. 

Now one extensive research study published in 1972 suggests that a 
seventh to eighth grade reading ability is essential to offer a reasonable 
chance of success for a short order cook. About Jin 8th to 9th grade 
reading level to be a general mechanic and about 9th to 10 grade read- 
ing level for a toolroom or parts clerk. This was a research study pub- 
lished in the spring of 1972 Reading Research Quarterly, Thomas G. 
Sticht, et al. 

These levels that I just reported contrast with the 1940's assump- 
tion that an end of fourth grade reading level, that is a grade equiva- 
lent of fifth grade level, was an acceptable minimal literacy level. 

Why are there so many that are not reading as well as they should 
in today's society 

Senator Beall. Excuse me. Does that mean we were teaching read- 
ing better in 1940 than we are today or have we changed the stand- 
ards? Is the 4th grade level of 1940 equal to 10th grade level today or 
have wc\ just refined cur scale since 1940? 

Dr. Burnett. No, the scale is going up. When we talk in norms, 
.that is, grade equivalent norms on standardized tests, we are talking 
about median scores at grade level, so in point of fact, as our facility 
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in teaching reading goes up in this country, the norms are going up. 

Senator Beall. That is not the point I am making. Did we do a 
beter job in teaching people to read in 1940 than we are doing today? 

Dr. Burnett. No, sir. 

Senator Beall. Those that had the opportunity of being taught? 

Dr. Burnett. No. I think the other way of looking at that data is to 
suggest that there arc fewer occupations open requiring the lower 
levels of literacy today than there were in 1940. 

Senator Beall. You are satisfied that of the people who are being 
taught today that wq are doing a better job of teaching those to read 
than we did to teach those people in 1940 that were able to be taught ? 

Dr. Burnett. I am convinced of that. We are talking big numbers. 
It is one thing to talk means or averages, but another thing when we 
talk total population. 

In response to the question why^are there so many people that are 
not reading as well as they should in today's society, there are various 
reasons of course. But the major one, as I see it. is that the heaviest 
emphasis on teaching mechanical skills of reading is in the first three 
grades of our schools. There are two unfortunate conditions related to 
this early stress on reading instructions. 

The first is that a large number of children, even in our aflJuent 
middle class neighborhoods, are developmentally unready or incapa- 
ble of responding to the instruction. And second, the schools past the 
primary grades, because of their rigid factory assembly-line mode of 
operation geared to group instruction, are generally unprepared to pro- 
vide rational instructional programs for tiiose children above the pri- 
mary g.ades ^yho are achieving in reading much below the grade level 
norms for their particular grade. 

In recent years the trend has been to utilize remedial reading teach- 
el's for at least part of their time as resource persons working with 
classroom teachers to insure that classroom group instructional efforts 
are i(^alistically geared to the needs of the broad range of readers at 
each grade level. Personally, I believe that considerable headway has 
been made in these efforts in the last 10 years, especially in the areas 
of developing instructional materials and program strategies to pro- 
vide for broad ranges of reading ability within classroom settings. 

I might add parenthetically that my bias is that much of this gain in 
teaching reading skills is a spin-off advantage that comes from title I 
funding, aimed at improving programs for disadvantaged children. 
However, thero ai'C still thousands of classrooms as yet untouched by 
these recent developments. The very positive features as I see them in 
the proposed National Reading Improvement legislation are, first of 
all, the provision to pull together and coordinate the various disparate 
efforts to influence reading instruction in and out of the schools, and, 
second, the allocating of sufficient funds to insure that special read- 
ing programs are available throughout the grades and beyond, thus 
reducing the terrible pressures that curi^ently exist, which demand that 
teachei's push children too hard in reading at an early age for fear 
that there will be no reading instruction available to them at points 
up the line. 

Senator Dominick. Dr. Burnett, let me interrupt you for just a 
minute. I have a lot of trouble understanding why the teacher having 
a group of 5- and 6-year olds is unable to teach them how to read? 
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unless we are going to the national picture method of instruction 
where the children are sliown a picture of a rat and learn by sight tliat 
that is a rat, and the child does not know how to spell it or read 
phonetically. 

I have trouble with my own son. He recognizes a stoj) sign by shape 
rather than by word. What is going on in the schools? Are they still 
doing that type of teaching ? 

Senator Beall and I put in this reading program legislation but I 
simply do not understand why you cannot teach a child who is bright 
and alert to read. 

Dr. Burnett. The point is that we can start reading instruction 
with these children, but they do not all respond in the same way, what- 
ever program we are talking about. Any approach to the teaching of 
reading will leave some bright aleit children behind the group norm. 
That is not to say tlierc is anything defective about these children. 
We are talking about normal developmental differences, maturation 
lags in some instances. 

Senator Domixick. I am not talking about mirror reading or dis- 
ability problems. I am talking about an ordinary child. Granted some 
children are going to read slower than others. But having gone to 
several types of sciiools, I do not remember any of my classmates not 
being able to read. How do we graduate them at all ? 

Dr. BuRNEiT. I do not know what type of school you went to 

Senator Dominick. Public and private. 

Dr. Burnett. Part of it, I think, is our perception as students when 
we look back at our own backgrounds. We might not have been aware 
of the degree of reading problem that some of our fellow students had. 
In point of fact, I do not believe you could go into any middle class 
neighborhood and not find at least 10 or 15 percent of the male popu- 
lation who were not reading well behind the level we might expect 
them to read in terms of norms. We are talking about norms. There is 
not any reading situation in which that would not be true. 

Dr. Manzo. If I may, I would like to add to that that teachers have 
not been successfully and effectively trained to do the job that we know 
they can do. While we have the capacity to train teachers to operate 
successfully, we simply have not Imd the funds or tlie commitment 
from the community to do so, thus the routine failure of many children 
simply, for poor instruction. 

That is why both of us would support either of the two pieces of 
legislation under consideration — given a broadening of the Beall- 
Dominick bill. There simply has not been a concern at the national 
level to make a priority of this matter. 

Senator Domixick. The chairman said in his opening statement 
that there were kids graduating from junior high school who could 
not read. How can they get through high school without learning 
how to read., how can they possibly get through? Why are they put up 
a grade? No wonder they talk about the lack of relevancy in educa- 
tion, if we have that kind of advancement system in the country. 

Dr. Maxzo. Sir, there are many possible explanations for this state 
of affairs. For one we have no effective remedial programs, nor do 
we have any concern or programs for children wlio we would leave 
back on grade level. All current research indicates that leaving chil- 
dren on grade not only fails to help tliem, but sets them into a regres- 
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sive pattern, making them much woi^se in some cases tlian had they 
been piislied aliead. 

Senator Dominick. If you get rough enough, they can read standing 
on tlieir head. 

Dr. Manzo. Yes, sir, I can see well wliat you arc suggesting by the 
term "rougli enougli," you mean if we were prepared to Ibring some 
semblance of discipline and rigor to instruction tliat we could counter 
some of tlie failure. Trouble is, tlie reality of one teacher standing 
before 25 or 45 children is often so debilitating, tliat the teacher has 
not the forcefulness to sustain discipline, rigor and instruction; the 
teaclier is producer, director and major actor in an extemporaneous 
scenario. Witli particular reference to the higlier rates of failure in 
tJie inner city — — 

We act as if we believe it is possible for a teaclier to go into an 
urban community with the pluralistic compound of people and prob- 
lems reflected in every classroom, stand before them for 6 hours a day 
and be as effective as she would in a middle class suburban community. 



eral difficulty in working with teachers in urban settings is that Uiey 
too have been led to believe that this is possible. I swear to you it isn't. 
Xo one can routinely withstand the energy requirements and the ego 
assault of 5 periods a day of teadiing in the inner city * * * least 
nobody I've ever met. 

Senator Bkau,. On the point Senator Dominick just made, when I 
intmduced my bill, T pointed out I read a UPT story that came out 
of Caifoniia, indicating a student was suing the San Francisco school 
district and State of California for $1 million because they had failed 
to teach him to read and they graduated him without having taught 
him to read. 

I think tliis illustrates the point you are making that it is happen- 
ing. I don't know what kind of reaction we will get to the suit, but it 
seems to me that this suit does underscore the problem and the public s 
frustrations with the situation wher^ schools declare someone pro- 
ficient by giving him the cosmetic appearance of proficiency through 
a diploma, and yet they have not really prepared him for anything 
because he did not know how to read. 

Dr. BuRXKn*. If they win that suit, we will see some accountability 
in the schools perhaps tliat we have not seen before. 

I would like to introduce Dr. Anthony Manzo at this time to make 
some prepared remarks. Dr. Manzo is an associate professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Missouri, Kansas City, and supervisor of 
college and adult improvement of learning programs. 

Senator Kaglktox. Before we hear fmni Dr. Manzo, I would like 
to put ill the record at an earlier juncture along with the statement of 
Senator Kennedy and Beall and myself, a statement by Senator 
Dominick. 

On the point that Senator Dominick was inquiring about, is it not 
true that reading, as a subject matter as it were, is pretty much con- 
centi'ated in the first four grades of primary education? After that, 
a student in the seventh grade, say, is not really taught reading qua 
reading; is he? 

Dr. S'Iaxzo. No, he is not. 
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Senator Eagleton. When that student gets to freshman or sopho- 
more, in some instances it is erroneously assumed, but it is an assump- 
tion that the student has acceptable reading skills for that grade level. 

Dr. Manzo. Yes, sir. 

Senator Eagleton. To read history or to read the mathematics 
course, algebra course or what have you, right? 
Dr. Manzo. Right. 

Senator Eagleton. And then a second point, I am not apologizing 
for deficiencv, I am just trying to account for it, could you describe, 
eith»>r one of you — what sort of reading training for teachers is now 
given at your i*espective branches at Missouri University? What kind 
of special instruction is given to teachers in reading ? 

Dr. Manzo. Requirements for people in elementary and secondary 
education until recently have been nil. Now I believe the requirement 
at the secondary level, only for English teachers mind you, is one 
three-credit course. Reading specialists in the State. . owever, are cer- 
tified with, I believe, 18 credit^hours. 

Senator JIagleton. You said for regular teachers at the secondary 
level. 

Dr. Manzo. No sir, only for English teachers at the secondary level. 
Senator Eagleton. What about the prhnary level ? 
Dr. Manzo. I believe Dr. Burnett can speak to that. 
Senator Eagleton. That is where reading is taught. 
Dr. Burnett. Requirement for preservice teachers are just a three- 
credit course in methods of teaching reading in the elementary school. 
Senator Eagleton. In your opinion is that adequate ? 
Dr. Burneit. No, sir, not in my opinion. 

Senator Eagleton. Would that be pretty standard throughout the 
Nation, some States a little more, some a little less, but basically about 
a three-credit course in reading techniques is all the typical primary 
schoolteacher is required to have ? 

Dr. Burnett. My guess is, at the present time, that is somewhat 
above the average for the country. 

Dr. Manzo. Which is to say there are many States where there is 
absolutely no requirement. 

Senator Dominick. There is a chart in the Record on page S 5374, 
which is along the lines you are saying, might be woithwhiJe putting 
in, March 22, 1973, showing certification requirements and method of 
reading instruction for public schoolteachers in selected States. I hesi- 
tate to say so, but in Colorado for regular elementary schoolteachers, 
there is no number of coui'se hours per credit, there are no types of 
courses, there is no percent of meeting present requirements, there are 
no changes in the last 5 years, there is no number of course hours, and 
reading specialists at the elementary school level do not have to take 
any special courses at all. 

Senator Eagleton. To be a readinjQf specialist. 

Senator Beall. I am familiar with that chart, and there is some 
more information that we have asked the Library of Congress for, ac* 
cumulative more detail with regard to other States. But there is a 
study done by the Educational Testing Service in Berkeley, Calif., 
information base for reading. They observed in 1960 as in 1970 the 
most frequent requirements of regular elementary teacher or secon- 
dary teacher was one course in reading. 
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Senator Domixick. Mr. Chairman, I suggest this chart be put in 
the record. • • -n 

Senator Eagleton. The chart described by Senator Dominick will 
be placed in tlie record at tliis point. 

[The chart referred to may be found on p. 28 in Senator Beall's 
statement upon introduction of S. 1318 on the floor of the Senate.] 

Dr. Manzo. I would add to Senator Dominick's remarks about Colo- 
rado, that it serves as an example of a State that has the potential to 
develop a strong program at the masters and postmasters level in 
reading, but lias failed to do so simply for lack of financial support. 
The State now has, at least in iny^ opinion, several of the best people 
in the country, in the area of reading — Drs. Brown and Gallo, for ex- 
ample — but they have been stymied in their efforts to get support for 
masters and postmasters programs. So you are without a capacity to 
develop more people at the postmasters level, and therefore dimin- 
ished overall in your ability to do extensive teacher training. 

Senator Beall. Did you say without the capacity to develop ? 

Dr. Manzo. No, sir. You have potential, but the capacity is quite 
latent. 

Senator Beall. I think what you are saying is the reading — read- 
ing training is best done by reading specialists. 
Dr. Man/.o. Yes, sir. 

Senator Beall. We train people in art who are going to teach art, 
we train people in music who are going to teach music. We train 
people in physical education who are going to teach physical educa- 
tion. But we do not give adequate training to those who will teach 
reading. 

It seems to me that educational TV networks set up across the 
country can be of great assistance in assisting teachers to acquire 
additional reading skills. In our bill we go into that and offer Federal 
funds for the development of course or courses in the teaching of 
reading. 

Dr. Manzo. I read that, and was impressed with the whole notion. 
I would caution you, however, to look into some recent efforts to de- 
velop such TV packages. They have resulted in responses by students, 
such as, this is a terribly hostile program because it implicitly says 
that everything that one needs to know is canned in this packaged 
fomi, and the student need only incorporate it. If there is not along 
with the TV package opportunity to interact with specialists — which 
wc now have relatively a few of — there can be very little impact from 
just a TV program. 

Senator Beall. Our program is designed for the teachers more than 
the student. 

But I would assume they would interact with each other, otherwise 
it would not be very successful 

Dr. Manzo. When I said students, I meant student-teachers. 

Senator Eagij':ton. Neither of you are suggesting that the only 
people who would be qualified to teach reading would be reading 
specialists ? 

Dr. Manzo. No, sir. 

Senator Eaglkton. A well-trained classroom teacher who gets his 
degree from State Teachers College or Missouri University or what- 
ever, ought to have as part of his or her background curriculum train- 
ing to teach a course in reading at the primary level. 
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Dr. Manzo. More than that, I think it is reasonable to suppose that 
we can easily and effectively take not only classroom teachers, but 
librarians, counselors, and other support pei-sonnel and show them 
how they can make explicit contributions to the reading effort m the 
school and in the community. 

If you will permit me to forego reading a prepared statement, i 
can fill you in on some of these things randomly, if you wish. 

Senator Eaoi.i3ton. If you have a prepared statement you can sub- 
mit it for the record. 

Dr. Manzo. With your permission I will rewrite it or completely 
disregard it depending on what we say here. 

Because of the pi-esence here of librarians, today, I would like to 
mention something they may wish to note which I alluded to a moment 
ago. 

In Kansas City we held a meeting of libnu'iaiis from a 10-State re- 
gion \Yhich was supported, with just a few hundred dollars by the 
right-to-read council. With the cooperation of our UMKC reading 
staff, four of us were able to develop a monograph in which we ex- 
plained in detail at least a half dozeri ways in which community 
libraries and school libraries could make an important contribution to 



Some of those recommendations are quite different from what you 
might expect, and, if I may project. Senator Dominick, that yon 
might possibly object to. They were not recommendations to explicitly 
educate in the seiise that a library paid insti'iictor would sit down 
with a student, but rather efforts to help students by having the books 
prepared in such a fashion as to accommodate the vai'ied reading levels 
of a broadened population of readers. This in the fond hope that by 
making such accomrnodation, and adjustment, that we can help learn- 
ers to develop an approach — approach attitude toward learning and 
school and books and such. 

Implicit in this observation is the suggestion to yon that if we are 
going to have any form of legislation to attempt to deal with reading 
problems, that you invite such proposals to include an ari'ay of ditt'ei*- 
ent ways to cope with the problem other than simply through more 
explicit instruction. 

Jnst for example, many manuals are required as a matter of course 
for citizens. They are expected to absorb thenu no matter the difficulty 
level of the material versus the ability of the reader — for example the 
driver's manual. There is no good reason why drivers' manuals have 
to be prepared by people who are born and I'aiscd in the bureaucracy 
of tlie motor veliicle bureau, and thei'efoi'e filled with the jargon of 
that bureau — that same manual can be I'cwrittcn at about foiii'th or 
fifth grade reading level with conti'olled vocabulary and sentences 
and thereby more adequately fulfill the needs of citizens without re- 
spect to the fact that they might not be reading on the 11th oi* 12th 
grade reading level typically requii'ed to handle such matei'ials. 

Senator Dominicic. You ai'e not suggesting again that we put all the 
great books in the comic sti'ips, are yon ? 

Dr. Manzo. No, sii*. Quite the contrary. As a matter of fact I find 
myself moi'e and more often, especially in the innei* city, saying jnst 
the opposite — at least with resnect to content. Heading specialists have 
never advocated such things. V/hat we have advocated has often been 
bastardized. 




and in the schools. 
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For example, in the careca of xVmericiiii history we see American 
history books which have prostituted the very meaning of making 
materials both palatable and manageable. What the authors and 
publishers have misconstrued to mean is that they should serve 
up pure pap — things written not only with controlled vocabulary 
and reduced sentence lengths, but material which have been virtually 
gutted of all meaning and all significance, so that a student is reading 
some kind of diluted, inane vei'sion of what American history is all 
about. When he sits down with such, he is not, to use some contempo- 
rary language, turned off by it, but woi*se, apathetic because tliei^ is 
nothing to be turned on by. There is nothing requiring the level of 
mental energy need to mobilize to read better or to tlunk critically. 
As a result, t find myself suggesting, to perhaps oversimplify this, 
that in the urban schools paiticularly, we need to give children not less 
information, that is more survey courses, but more information, more 
intensive study; things studied in mici-ocosm — in depth to where you 
begin to get a feeling for the human behavior and the social dynamics 
which moved liistorical events. These are forces which are so com- 
pelling that even the poorest readei*s cannot resist being caught up 
in them. It is tlie study of self in a larger social context — and who 
doesn't want to know more about themselves. 

Before concluding, may I add, Senator Eagleton, some coincidental 
observations for the committee's consideration with any legislation 
that may eventually come oufe^^of these hearings — just some random 
notions about things which have filtered through the experiences we 
have had with previously funded effoi*ts. 

I would first suggest to you that legal and financial commitment 
to this effort may in fact turn out to be the best money ever spent 
on civil rights. I do not think I need to elaborate on this, but merely to 
suggest that you remind other Senators of this when they are weigh- 
ing appropriations. These funds can help grease the path toward a 
truly integrated community which now and in the near future will 
continue to be an impossible situation if we insist on integrating 
white, middle-class educated children with black, lower-class educated 
children. That is an unworkable arrangement. No matter who forces it 
or what conditions are tried to arrange to permit it, black children 
must be helped so that they can come to the social meetingplace with 
a sense of strength and power. And that comes primarily from aca- 
demic competence, and that is what reading legislation can facilitate. 

Second, I would suggest to you that when it comes time to select 
leadei*ship for this effort that we try not again choose only core cul- 
tural ])eople, or as dangerously, only counterculture people. Both tend 
to have vested interests, and worse, narrow views of objectives and of 
)iow programs ought to operate. I suppose I know how loaded is tliat 
consideration. 

Finally, I would suggest to you that you give serious considera- 
tion to not centering ])ower here in Washington for this national 
effort, but rather establisli a half-dozen or so regional offices, which 
would have an opportunity to develop various strategies and objec- 
tives toward the same goal. Further, encourage these regional centers 
in their turn to be open to such tactics and efforts as are different 
fi-om the preconceived strategem. School districts and universities 
within tliose regional centers are entitled to explore divergent paths 
to the same objectives. 
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These observations which perhaps may be a bit removed from the 
considerations that you have, are important considerations for us. 
They have been the things which have turned us sour on previous 
legislation which would have worked just a heck of a lot better if 
some of the machinery for the contribution of funds had been more 
seriously and carefully considered. 

Senator Eagleton. I have a couple questions for either of the wit- 
nesses who may care to answer. One of the more appealing aspects 
of reading legislation is that reading progress can be measured and 
thus the program lends itself to accountability. Could either of you 
give your opmion of what would be the most effective means of nrst 
assessing the reading program and then of measuring the success of 
that program? 

Dr. Burnett. I am committed, of course, to a concept that we must 
use normed tests to .set our baseline data and to measure growth. 

But in saying that, I recognize that there are all kinds of weak- 
nesses in the types of instruments we have available, particularly in 
the way grade eq^uivalent scores are sometimes interpreted. If I can 
just give a quick ilhistration — I happen to be the author of a reading 
test series that is normed at five levels, first grade through senior high 
school — it is possible for a boy Avho could only Avrite Tils own name 
on the primary one test, the floor is 1.0 — that is something that is lost 
sight of — when kinds come to school they are reading at first grade 
level, at the end of first grade they are reading at 2.0 level. You are 
spotted one for openers. This child might not be able to read at all. 
But on the first two levels of the test he starts out with a first grade 
reading level. On the test normed for intermediate grades, the lowest 
possible score is third grade level. On the test normed for junior-high- 
school-age children, the lowest grade equivalent possible is a fourth 
grade level, and at senior high school level of the test, the lowest grade 
equivalent is sixth grade level. 

Now, these floor-level scores can be inflated by random guessing on 
multiple-choice tests ; it would be possible for a boy to be in high school 
and score perhaps a seventh grade equivalent on a test and not be 
able to read preprimary materials. 

There are devices built into these test instruments to catch such 
distortions immediately, but often these devices are not used and 
reading levels are reported for individuals based on inappropriate 
instniments. Now with this kind of qualification I have to go back 
and say, that for accountability purposes, however, we must use tests 
that have a normative basis. 

Dr. Manzo. I would add to that that an important distinction needs 
to be made between such tests as will be used and can be used for such 
accountability ratings and such testing as needs to be done by teachers 
in order to plan instructional programs. It is this latter form of test- 
ing and the sophistication level which it requires that needs funding. 
There are many new procedures and considerations for which teachers 
must be trained. For example, we are now making important inroads 
in being able to characterize the learning styles of students, and there- 
fore to select from our repertoire of learning techniques such instruc- 
tional strategy as is appropriate to individual students. 

None of this is currently taken into serious account by public schools. 
I would encourage you to consider support for that kind of thing. 
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Senator Eagleton. Can you tell me from your experience what you 
believe to be the impact of the present ''Right to Read" program ad- 
ministered by the Office of Education? I refer specifically to the $10 
million allocated to that program. I am not referring to funds from 
other ESEA programs for reading, but specifically to the $10 million 
for the "Right to Read" program. What has been the impact of that 
program as you can detect? 

Dr. Manzo. Well, if I may, I believe the impact of that money is 
best understood in terms of important spadework. I must admit that 
I was quite suspicious of the possible political motivations of the Nixon 
administration on "right to read." While my suspicions have not been 
completely allayed, in looking back over the effort and how it has 
evolved, I must admit that for both the office out of which that pro- 
gram is being operated, and I think for the administration that sup- 
ported it, things have been learned that while those of us in the pro- 
fession may have been able to say to them, would have meant terribly 



They have learned such things as we could never have spoken and 
eren if we had known today, they could never have understood. So I 
. believe that while "right to read" is a minor effort compared to what 
we need, it is an important first step. I think, now. Senator, forgiving 
my political naivete you have a platform from which to explode 
some verv important programs presuming you and Senators Beall and 
Dominick could pull together. 

Senator Eagi.ktox. Why do we need a separate "Right to Read" pro- 
gram or • hatever be the label on it? Why is it not just satisfactory to 
go along .»uth the reading programs in the funding of the Elementary 
and Secondary Act? I am askmg this as the devil s advocate. What is 
achieved by the separate focus ? 

Dn Burnett. Well, we have a variety of programs now that tend to 
be pulling in different directions. I am not sure that even the findings 
of what is going on in one program are easily accessible to some of the 
other federally supported programs at the current time. Thus a co- 
ordinating activity would certainly help clarify that kind of thing. 

Senator Eaglcton. You mean for teaching, training — is additional 
money needed for the training of teachers to be reamng specialists? 
Dr. Manzo. Yes, sir. ^ 

Senator Eagleton. Or just the training of primary school teachers 
to teach reading? 
Dr. Manzo. both. 

Senator Eagleton. If we just left it up to ESEA, we would not be 
reaching the adult illiterate at all, would we? 

Dr. Manzo. No, sir. Nor would we be reaching the college student 
who also has reading impairment. 

Senator Eagleton. So there are a series of reasons why it is just not 
good enough to let it all be contained within an elementary and sec- 
ondaiy act. There are a series of reasons why there is a need for a 
second separate identifiable focus on reading impairment at all age 
levels, with multiplicity of problems? 

Dr. Manzo. Yes, sir. One of the peculiar reasons — peculiar in the 
sense that you would not know it was there until you examined for 
it — for supporting a separate office is the fact that reading has served 
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traditionally as a very important entre into situations in which gen- 
eral educators and educational psychologists otherwise would not have 
been permitted. 

We are frequently invited as reading specialists to come into public 
schools and to help them to resolve their reading problems. Once we 
arrive, we are able to use the reading vehicle to enhance our communi- 
cations and to demonstrate that they may also need to be in consulta- 
tion with professors of counseling, educational psychologists, and a 
whole array of such other personnel, to make schools more manageable 
in a host of ways. 

This is true even of individual parents who will come to a read- 
ing clinic and say they have a child wifch a reading problem when what 
they mean is they have a child with complex problems they are not 
able to understand. Thus we are afforded a very important entre to 
which we otherwise would not have access. 

Senator Eagleton. I am told by staff that HUD had some reading 
programs, and Department of Labor has some reading programs. I 
am not sure what those programs are, but do you know of such pro- 
grams in HUD or Labor? 

Dr. Burnett. Reading programs are tied to ^ome of the vocational 
programs that are offered m urban areas. I do not know whether these 
are sponsored by HUD or not. 

Dr. Manzo. Many of these programs are like the Model Cities pro- 
grams — they have nested in them a paradoxical difficulty which is 
worthy of your consideration in that you may wish to consider its 
implications in preparing whatever legislation finally comes out of 
this hearing. And that is the way in which "community involvement" 



ing specialists evaluating and acting as consultants to reading pro- 
grams, in which we have been asked to come back and talk to boards 
composed of parents who themselves have not been educated often 
beyond eighth and ninth grade levels, and having to justify and ex- 
plain to them things of such complexity as would require hours of 
discussion. There is something : wrong with this. Often it seems to 
amount to exploiting the community rather than having its needs 
represented through people who have been trained to record and 
interpret such needs. 

Another example of this misuse, or romantization of the commu- 
nity's ability to judge and help itself is the number of volunteer and 
community action programs which collapse for sheer lack of intelli- 
gence of the many programs fitting into this category, one — funded 
through "right to read" — has the difference of being under the aca- 
demic wing of a professional — Dr. Robert Palmatier of the University 



volunteer program in the country. 
Senator Eagleton. Anything ? 
Senator Dominick* I have no more questions. 
Senator Eagleton. Senator Beall. 

Senator Beall. While we in Washington can offer incentives, as n)y 
bill does, to improve the training of teachers to teach reading better, 
but a great responsibility rests on those who are in the universities and 
colleges who have primary responsibility of training and graduating 
people to teach reading. How do we encourage the colleges and uni- 
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vci^itifies to i^equii^e more in their own ciiri'iculums in order to gradu- 
ate a person to be a teacher, particiiharly elementaiy schoolteachers. 
Dr. Burnett. One thing that is for certain, if there is a focus on 
reading in the public schools there will be a move on the part of the 
universities to support training programs to meet the demand for that 
type of personnel. Universities do move rather slowly sometimes in re- 
sponse to these kinds of demands. Of coui*se, we make the case as part 
of any package, that .some su])])ort is essential for univei'sity training 
programs to produce the. kinds of reading personnel we are talking 
about. However, even in the absence of Government financial support, 
the universities will move gradually in the direction of trying to sup- 
ply the demand. 

Senator Bkall. I do not want to point the finger at universities and 
colleges, but I ain somewhat disappointed that we have this problem 
and it seems to ine we have the pmblem because they have not recog- 
nized for one reason or another that reading is a basic skill and if 
you are going to be a successful teacher, the first thing you have to 
teach in the elementary level is to teach children how to read. y ^ 

It seems to me the primary responsibility of teacher training insti- 
tutions is to make sure the teachers that graduate, equip the child 
with the skills the child needs. 

Dr. Manzo. You could not be more correct. While we njust bear 
some of that guilt, I would submit that some of the problem is related 
to the fact that universities have been told not to act as a certifying 
agency, but rather merely as educational institutions — and therefore 
the certification requirements are something we inherit from ex-super- 
intendents of schools who seem to inevitably inherit the various State 
education departments. 

. Senator Beall. Then the State department of education is primarily 
responsible for this. 

Dr. Manzo. Not exclusively. We must share blame. 
Senator Bkall. At the risk of putting words in your mouth, I do 
not want to do this, I gather we are in agreement that reading special- 
ists are desimble, also teachers learn from other teachers in the school, 
and reading specialists can be used as a i^esource person for such pur- 
poses, as well as carry out the teaching function envisioned in my 
proposal. 

Second, do we agree with the teaching of reading, we really have to 
zero in on the problem right at the elementary level, primary level. 

Dr. Manzo. Yes, I think we would agree to that, as long as it were 
not a statement which was stated in exclusive terms. I think yonr bill, 
if I may suggast, is intelligent in both the deployment of specialists 
and in its focus. It is, however, exclusive in centering operations at the 
elementary levels, and this I would strongly suggest that you 
reconsider. 

Senator Beall. Of course title I comes into the picture with these 
other programs. 

Dr. Manzo. Yes, sir, Lut not hardly enough. I'm suspecting from 
your facial response that you already know this and have noted my last 
comment. 

Senator Beall. We are concerned somewhat about the fall back that 
takes place in the summer, particularly among tlie lower socioeconomic 
classes. While they are in school, they reach a level of reading profi- 
ciency and then they seem to lose this during the summer months. 
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Dr. Manzo. They do not lose it in the summer months. They begin 
to lose it before it is ever fully acquired. This is another example of a 
most naive kind of understanding of wliat the problem is. Permit an 
example. In Kansas City, Mo., we have been experiencing a 3-year 
effort to teach inner city children how to read by a "programed'' 
learning approach which in truth does teach them how to decode words 
about as effectively as most white middle class children. 

The evidence seems to be that by the end of third grade, for sheer 
ability to phonetically analyze and decode words, these children are 
on a par with their white counterparts. Beginning at about the end of 
third grade level and through fourth and fifth grade levels, however, 
the children not only begin to fall behind, in the sense that tlie white 
children begin to outdistance them, but worse they begin to fall into 
regressive patterns, in some cases reading \,orse at fifth grade level 
then they did earlier. 

The reason for this is that the teaching of reading is something that 
requires by definition— a base broad enough to include all of the lan- 
guage arts and all of tliQ thinking and study skill wliich are related to 
not merely decoding words but to reading between tlie lines and be- 
yond. Without the lacter interest fades and previously developed skills 
atrophy. 

In a word we can teach children how to tie shoes, but if they do not 
have the will to do so, or if they do not own shoes, that is to say, if 
it is not an extension of tlieir cultural impei-atives, there is just not 
going to be growth of any consequence and cei tainly not of d\i ration. 

So wliile I would agree with the statement in your proposed legisla- 
tion that the summer programs can help to achieve a great deal, 1 
would submit that the entire school year needs to be re-evaluated in 
terms of the kinds of reading programs we are pmviding for cliil- 
dren and the kinds of things we will support as summer programs. 

If it is more phonics, I submit we are not going to be achieving a hell 
of a lot. I might add that if it is mere socialization without explicit 
instruction it stands no better chance of advancing long term learning. 

Senator Beall. I think we share the concern about doing it all year 
round, in school and out. But my point is that right now in the teach- 
ing of reading, there are studies that show students do fall behind 
during the summer months apparently because of the motivation in 
the home atmosphere in which they find themselves. 

Dr. Manzo. Yes, sir. 

Senator Beali.. We will recess the hearing. 
[Whereupon, a short lecess was taken.] 

Senator Eagleton. We will try to get moving before the next vote 
interrupts us once again. My thanks to Dr. Burnett and Professor 
Manzo for their presentation. It was very helpful and we appreciate 
their time and the ti-ouble that they went to to be with us today. Our 
next witness is Mr. Kenneth Wooden, executive directoi*. Institute of 
Applied Politics, Princeton, N.J. 

STATEMENT OF KENNETH WOODEN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, INSTI- 
TUTE or APPLIED POLITICS, PRINCETON, N.J. 

Mr. Wooden. Senator, thank you for inviting me here to give a 
little insight on the reading crisis aifecting young children, the for- 
gotten children that are locked up in penal institutions across this 
land. 
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Basically I will be talking about young children in State institu- 
tions, roughly about 15 States. My findings thus far are tentative 
research, but I think when the final program, the final reseai-ch is 
conducted it will be nationwide. 

I am being supported for this research project by several founda- 
tions and corporations, but today I speak for myself. The day after 
Attica occurred in New York, when inmates were killed during the 
uprising, I happened to be with the late I)r. James Allen in his home. 
Dr. Allen was very upset. He was upset because as he said : "I did not 
start the right to read program becau.se I wanted to have some edu- 
cational glamour in I).C. I started the right to read program becau.se 
crimiual court judges, juvenile court judges were coming to me year 
after year as Conmiissiouer of Education for New York State telling 
me that they were incarcerating young people who could not read." 
I am here to give you further testimony to that premise. Serving on 
the Governor's Commission in New Jersey on prison reform, I found 
in New Jersey correctional facilities children siuiply could not read. 
For example, in the school for girls in Trenton, the reading level was 
4.2. School for boys, Jamesburg, the reading level was 4.8. 

Now let me spread a little bit across the land. 

In South Carolina, the juvenile is iucai-cerated at the avera^o^e age 
of 14.7. His reading level is 3,2. In Texas, children now serving in 
penal institutions, between the ages of 10 and 16 read on a reading 
level of 3.2. In your own State, Senator Eagleton, the average read- 
ing level for all children incarcerated is between fourth and fifth 
grade. 

In California children who are 10 and 17 are a good 6 to 7 years 
behind their reading level. The problem of reading at our correctional 
institutions apparently has come to the attention of Chief Justice 
Warren E. Burger who said, "the percentage of inmates at all institu- 
tions who cannot read or write is staggering. The figures on illiteracy 
alone is enough to uiake one wish that every sentence imposed would 
include a provision that would grant release only when the prisoner 
has learned to read and write." Well, the good Chief Justice notwith- 
standing, I would hope that will never be carried out, because in the 
words of the State Commissioner of Education in Vermont, most 
juvenile training schools throughout America are exceedingly poor 
and their educational programs are mere ornaments. 

Senator, I would like to show you and members of your staff a little 
chart. Thi.s chart symbolizes a large State in Southwestern America, 
the entire jail population of youngsters between the ages of 10 and 16. 
There are roughly 1,252 children. Of that large number, only 57 or 
4.6 percent of all convicted youths, full offenders, are at their proper 
educational reading level. 

Bear in mind, one very important point, Senator. The children of 
which I am talking, 50 percent or more have committed no crimes 
against society. They are being locked up because of incorrigibility 
truancy from school, neglect of their paients, or running away from 
a bad environment, be it school or home. Again, they have committed 

crimes. But the recidivism rate in our juvenile facilities in America 
is staggering. Between 74 and 80 percent of all these youngstei's now 
locked up will return to maximum security institutions. We are creat- 
ing criminals in this country. And the sad fact is that the vast majority 
of them simply could not read. 
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I had the privilege of working witli tlie late Dr. Jaines Allen and 
am convinced that if we really want to make reform within tlie prisons 
and correctional facilities, we must improve tlie qi^ality of education 
in our schools. 

In Chicago every Thursday morning the truant court hold sessions, 
and youngsters come before the jndge, come before the power of tlie 
county to be incarcerated for 3 and 4 montlis. They are sent to residen- 
tial schools where they are in fact incarcerated. Their crime was tru- 
ancy, their reading level was about second grade. I find it di{Rcult to 
believe that anyone would want to go to school if their reading was so 
low that every' day it- would bring about embarrassment and the lack 
of dignity that -^'e all need. 

I have a report on a training school from Missouri, in Booneville, 
which is really staggering. Let me touch upon that. Within this insti- 
tution, Senator — I'm talking about 255 youngsters — only 10 percent 
of the total population ai'e actually achieving at the high school level. 
Eight students w^ere actually placed at the proper grade level accord- 
ing to their age. The majority of them were 3, 4, 5, and even as high as 
8 years behind in their reading levels. 

'Sixteon percent of these youngsters had an IQ of 70 to 89. Now, I 
would really like to comment on IQ for one moment. The IQ is based 
nj^'..n the ability to read, and we are condemning youngsters not only 
to. penal institutions, but mental institutions, by giving them such a 
low^ IQ, based again upon verbal intelligence. 

Senator Eagi.kton. I lose track of all of these figures. What is a 
minimal level of IQ, what are the lower ranges? 

Mr. Wooden. State of New York, if your IQ is 70 or below and you 
get in any type of trouble, you are placed in a school for the mentally 
retarded. In one State, if yom* IQ is below 90, you do not qualify for 
remedial reading programs within the prison system. 

Senator Eaglktox. If your IQ is below 90 ? 

Mr. WooDKN. You do hot qualifj' for the remedial reading program 
within the prison system of that State. 

Senator Eaglktox. It is felt y'>u could not successfully participate 
in such a remedial program if your IQ was below 90? As you point 
out, IQ is correlated to reading, so it is self-defeating. 

Mr. WooDiiv. Yes, it is. Let me relate one little story I heard this 
morning from a former teacher who taught in this area last year. Slie 
had a ^-oung boy, 13 years old, who could not read three- and four- 
letter words. Everyone gave him up as hopeless. His IQ was 60. She 
had an electric cljck on her desk that did not work. He fixed it. Now 
you know everyone said that his IQ was so low that he was an idiot, 
but yet he fixed the electric clock. How can we measure the creativity, 
the determination, the potential of any human being upon some test 
reading on reading ability of verbal tests? When I get into my three 
recommendations, I would like to make a recommendation on re- 
search in dealing with IQ testing and with reading testing. 

Si:nator Eaglktox. Before you get to that, yon have mentioned sev- 
eral States where these appalling levels of achievement have been 
mentioned, ir^'uding my home State of Missouri, at the traininfj school 
for boys at Booneville, Mo., and at this time I will put the entirety of 
that report in the record. You also mentioned a large Southwestern 
State and so forth. Can you generalize with respect to this question? 
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Based on your investigations of these various States — Cook County, 
111. — you have examined facilities and training schools, and truant 
schools, what kind of teaching curricula have yon found at any of tliese 
* schools for these youngsters? 

Mr. Wooi>s.v. As tlie commissioner for corrections in Vermont 
stated, they are mere ornaments, and they are. With one exception, I 
found a very good ])rogram in Chicago, >vliere some teacliers that arc 
highly creative will bring students that arc totally illiterate, have 
these students tell stories, personal stories, or even poems that they 
make up. and then will write those words down, type those words, 
and then will teach those words from those kids. 

That is liow they start to teach them to read. It is a very intimate 
thing. I have seen liardware, talking typewriters at $40,000 a clip, 
.-stored, woi thless. I have seen books from the major publishing firms 
that were bought from title I money, stored and ^vorthlcss. Tlie fact 
remains that tliese yonngstei-s cannot read. 

I have given you some really np])alling figums, but everyone will 
tell me in private convci-sation that these fi^ires are inflated, that the 
test in fact inflates their actual reading ability, and that it is probably 
between seco)Kl and third grade. 

One major point that I want to make here, Senator, I have given 
yon again a lot of Jignres and a lot of statistics for the record and for 
your own consideration. lh\t these statistics are Inunan beings — they 
are children. They lepresent an 8-veifr-old boy in Arizona who keeps 
an orange puppy on his bunk. They represent children that are no 
older than niy daughters. They represent children that write poetry 
that other kids who are litemte can i-ead. I would like to give one 
sample of tlie poetry that is coining out of the penal institutions in 
America. 

This was written by a 12-year Chicano girl. 
"I live in a house called torture and pain. 

It's made o.f materials called sorrow and shame. 

It's a lonely place in which to dwell : 

There's a horrid room thei e and they call it hell. 

Froni the faucets run tears that IVe cried all these years; 

And it's hated by my heart made of stone. 

But the woi-st mrt of it is that I'll die in this place 

And when I die. Fll die all alone." 
I have tapes and interviews of youngsters who have been locked up 
in solitary. 

Senator EAnt.KTOx. What was her functional reading level ? 
>In WooDKX, This one girl could i-ead and write well. I consider her 
a spokesman for those that cannot. 
Senator Eaglktox. I see yoiu' point:. 

Mr. WooDKx. Her crime is running away. She ran away from a 
facilit/v and slie was thrown into solitary confinement for 30 days in 
what is called a strip cell. I could tell yon a lot of horror stories that 
are liayjpening to children in these institutions, but that is not within 
the realm of the responsibility, I am sure, of this committee. 

But we are not going to improve the lifestyle of future generations 
until we really get to tlie leading problem facing our schools and fac- 
ing our children. I really commend this committee for being involved 
in this type of legislation. 
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I would like to make just tliree recommendations .for your bill, which 
I personally consider to be of paramount importance, and are just 
not my recommendations. Again, I liad the privilege of working with 
the late Dr. James Allen, and after he was removed from office, he 
lived in Princeton, and I ^xot to know liini well. Any legislation result- 
ing from these hearings shp;ild encompass a provision called tlie peo- 
ples' right to know, which makes it mandatory for every school dis- 
trict in every State to annually publicize the achievement scores of 
every school. Individual student scores must not be made public, since 
only the parents should know this critical information about their 
own children. However, once achievement scores for all schools wei^ 
released, parents for the first time could have a clearer understanding 
of how their child is doing compared to other first gi'aders, to otlier sec- 
ond graders. They could see how their community is doing compared 
to other communities and States compared to other States. 

Senator Eaglktox. Sju'cifically you have references to achievement 
scores in reading ? 

Mr. Wooden, In ivading, yes. This could be computerized, along 
with dropout rates, along with admissions to correction facilities, and 
we could pinpoint problems. I think it is going to be a must. And I 
■igaiu think the people have a right to know. I was involved in some 
itigation in Camden, N.J., where the parents wanted to know this in- 
I'ormation but were denied this infonuation by the school board, by 
the State superintendent of schools. And they n'lay even ho dr^nied this 
information by the courts. Since it is now pending therein. But how 
can a ])arent make an accurate assessment of the school? Up until this 
time we thought maybe it was the cliikVs fault, hut now if we have 
an understanding that every third grader is doing extremely bad, 
then we could get to that school. 

The second recommendation I would like to uuike deals witn testing. 
' I would like to sec some new testing, sonu^ research done in the area 
of IQ, acliiovemont scoros, and so foith. 

I would like to sec it based on words that we need <o know in order 
to survive in society, not words made up by some educator who lias a 
contract with a major i)ublishing firm, but* words that come from job 
application forms, tvom medical prescriptions, from bank loan ap])li- 
cations, and then measure on this, because again these are words we 
need to know in order to survive economically. I would hope tliat the 
IQ testing would be thoroughly investigated. They are truly incar- 
cerating people \vithin the mind, because they do not test potential. 
I have seen results of youngsters tested to he in the ()0's, the 70 s, 80*s 
and when they become adults, they do much better. But by and large, 
all the youngsters who have serious reading j)roblems have low IQ s, 
and again it is based on reading ability. 

The final recommendations may sound a bit like a paradox. I hope 
you would not provide any money for reading programs in correc- 
tional facilities since the child is there for only an average of 8 
months. What would happen to that money? It would go into hard- 
ware and it.would go to the publishing firms and be totally wasted in 
a storage room. 

I would like to see school districts reassume the I'esponsibility for 
their lost children. Like in Burlington, Vt., where they have a program 
set up where they visit the child who is incarcerated, and provide 
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counseling for reentry into the school system and provide remedial 
skills. That is an ideal program, Bxit if you give moneys to correc- 
tional facilities. I am afraid it would be wasted. 

In ending, I would like to quote Sir Winston Churchill when 
1k» said: "Pluinan beings in human societies are not buildings that are 
built or machines that are forged, but rather they are like plants that 
grow and must be tended as such. 'J'he supreme question is how we live 
and how we grow and how we bloom and liow we die." 

And, Senator, there are youngsters, about 100,000 now incarcerated 
that are not living well, that will probably never grow to their poten- 
tial and that will never bloom and they die again and again and again. 

One last thought I leave with you. In all niy travels tlirough youth 
correctional facilities, the most depressing areas to visit are those 
used for solitary confinement. Here you find the young alone, lying 
in the fetal i)Osition. They arc surrounded by bitter obscenities and 
lonely names written on the walls by those who previously spent time 
in the same isolation cells. Here on the walls, names and dfites, and 
their culture of obscenities. Of all the obscenities the most powerful, 
most glaring, most deeply etched in the walls of bricks and stones, the 
most deeply carved in the wood and scraped on the metal is a four- 
letter word we all know, and we all use from time to time, "h-e-I-p." 
It is the worst obscenity because we as a nation let it go unanswered 
while children, generation after generation, perish in their forgotten 
youth. 1 hope we do not forget these youngsters. 1 hope we have a 
tough bill, accountable to the jnihlic and accountable to the children. 
If w(» do it, we reap anothei* harvest of young people into correctional 
facilities, and they will become criminals, and they will provide the 
political speeches for law and order in the future. 

Senator Eaglktox. Thank you for having a warm statement. You 
are obviously a person very deeply conunitted to your work and I 
cbniniend yon for it. I woulcl make the sad -ifuess that of those 100,000 
that vou estinnited that arc currently in training schools, refoim 
schools, whatever custodial schools are called in the various States, 
yon could almost hut even money that about 95,000 out of that 100,000 
will end up in prmitentiaries as adult ci'iminals. It is very, very sad, 
an inevitability \ guess, the way we structure things. I liave a couple 
questions from' the sta ft*, if T may. 

You recommended eai'lier in youi* remarks that reading scores be 
published. In every school distx ict there is an element of accountability. 
I am told that tear'hers respond to this suggestion by saying that such 
emphasis on test scores tends to reflect unfairly on the tieacher since 
nmst of the evidence from such rcpoits as Jcncks and Coleman, and 
others, indicate tliat these scores ai'e in some measure determined to 
a consideiable extent by home enviionment. Is my staff's question 
clear to you? AVhat is your rebuttal to teachers' response to your sug- 
gestion of school disti-ict by school distinct publication of reading 
achievement levels? 

Mr. WooDKx. In Chicago, \yhei e they l eveal school by school testing 
results 

Senator EAOLi-rrox. Annually, standard basis? 

Ml-. WooDKx. Yes, for the last 8 years. Every school is listed in the 
Chicago Ti*ibu'ne. It was very interesting. 

Senator Eaglktox. In the Chicago Ti'ibune, would it say Fillmore 
School, seventh grade, reading level 0.8? 
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Mi\ Wooden. Eight. Let me give you some very intei^esting findings 
and respond to that question. They found some schools in tlic lieart 
of tlie glietto in Chicago, above national norms— in the 10G8-70 per- 
centile— schools that by all standards should be very low. Schools 
nearby were like 30 percent below the national norm of oO. Now. by 
publishing this, people were able to go into good schools and see what 
they were dohig right, and of comse bad schools were exposed for 
being just that. Pressure was put on the administrators, pressure was 
put on the principals and pressure was applied to have in service 
training programs. Anyone connected with the problem knows that 
young teachers are coming out of State colleges ill-equipped to teach 
reading. If we have this type of accountability, if we make it known 
to the public, principals and administrators will have to get off their 
tenured tails and have to provide inservice training for those teachers 
that need help. I don't believe the pressure, the politics would fall on 
the classrom teacher but would fall on the administrators who are 
paid for this responsibility. . 

I find the logic of laying the blame on bad home cnyironr.ent hard 
to buy. Because I have seen reading programs on Indian rtservations 
and in ghettos that do work. P]m, the point is that educatoi-s are being 
paid to do a job, educators are supposed to be professionals, and if 
they cannot teadi a child uftor a decade i)oint 2 how to read, regard- 
less of iionie environment, regardless of where he comes from, that is 
a disgraceful f aihu'e. 

Senator Eagleton. Have you ever visited a large ehussroom in an 
inner-city school ? 

Mr. WooDEK. Yes, sir. 

Senator EAOLvvrox. Like a D.C. school district, 40, 50 students in a 
room, say fourth grade. At times it is enough for the teacher just to 
maintain order or survival. 

Mr. WooDEX. I agree. 

Senator Kaoleton. Much less teach or teach reading or teach any- 
thing else. What can the teacher do under those circumstances? 

Mr. WoooEN. It is very difficult at tliat point. The crisis is there, 
that is true, but I have been in those large inner-city schools where they 
do a job in first and second grades and those kids are not the problem 
tluit we ai-e talking about now in the 9th, 10th, and 11th grades. The 
challenge is in the Tower grades. As for the large classroom thing, per- 
haps it will resolve itself in the future hoi)efully because the pill aiul 
abortion are having an ctlcct on lower grade entry levels now, 

I would like to point out to you and your staff recomniendations of 
the Fleishman report. In New York State the reading crisis is so bad, 
they are I'ecommending that if reading levels are not uj) to par by 
fonrtli grade, then they just go into a total educational reading i)ro- 
gram where everything is centered around reading and you forget 
about the other fringes of education. I agree fully with this conce))t 
because again, if you cannot read, you are not going to make it in this 
society. • 

Senator Eagleton. Mr. Wooden, stay if you will a niinute, I will 
have my statf lady, Ms. McCord, ask you a few questions, while I 
go over to vote and I will be back for the next witness. 

Ms. McCoun. In your statement you reconnnend both publication of 
reading scores and research to develop culturally unbiased tests. It 
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seems evident that research would liave to be completed before publi- 
cation can be required* Are there tests now that are fair in terms of 
judging reading skills? 

Mr. WoouEN. 1 do not i-eally know. But I do know a lawyer is suing 
the city of San Francisco for not teucliing youngsters to read. There is 
litigation being made in due process to go after educational testing 
service and facilities that have this type of biased testing. 

As for an existing effective test, I i-eally do not know of any. Nor do 
I know of any that is being developed. But until we do develop one, 
until we do publicize this information, 1 just think we are all wasting 
our time. 

Ms. McCom). Would you have to develop regional tests? 

Mr. WooDKiV. Yes, statewide tests. For instance, in Vermont they 
luive different words for employment than they would in Arizona. I 
would say on a statewide basis — of course, not forgetting those who 
speak the Spanish or other languages — I have seen youngsters thrown 
in mental institutions as retards simply because they cannot read or 
speak the E^nglish language. 

Ms. McCoiu). Joe Carter of Senator Beall's staff has some questions 
for Senator Beall that he would like to present. 

Mr. CAR'niK. Senator Beall would be interested in your comments 
on attacking the reading problem early. You indicated if you do not do 
it by fourth grade, there is some difficulty. Senator Beall emphasizes 
grades 1 through 2 and would require a specialist to instruct grades 1 
and 2 in inner-city schools, rural, and other schools having concen- 
trations of youngsters reading below grade level. 

I was wondering what do you think of that concept ? 

Mr. WoooKN. 1 really just picked the fourth grade from the air. I 
am not a reading specialist. 1 am not here to say this method is good 
or that method or this age. But I'm convinced that the sooner you 
start to teach someone a skill, he will gain the confidence and dignity 
to progress through education without being embarrassed, without 
being stifled, and it is just logical from my point of view, we would 
not have the discipline problems we have now. 

Mr. Carter. With respect to your comments on publishing testing, 
I would just point out in Senator Beall's bill it says subiect to limi- 
tations contained in subsection D, the agency will publish aggregate 
testing scores of elementary schoolchildren participating in the proj- 
ect, and furnish such aggregate scores to the Commissionei*. Further, 
the bill provides protection of individual scores which would not be 
disclosed except to parents. Is thnt what you are talking about? 

Mr. WooDKX. In New Jersey, Govenior Cahill attempted to test 
every school in the State to see in fact if there was a reading prob- 
lem. Every 3d gradei', eveiy 6th grader, every 12th grader, after 2 
years of developing a test, were tested. We weie to release this infor- 
mation to the public, eveiy school thioughout the State. However, the 
New Jersey Teachers' A^Gociation and NEA intervened with court 
injunctions. They claini che public will misinterpret the results. The 
public has a right to know this. They are taxpayers and the parents 
of the children. I don't understand why you would not release the 
information. Why does it have to be upon request as stated in your 
bill? 
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Mr. Carter. It says subject to limitations contained, the agency will 
publish aggregate testing scores of elementary children. The only 
protection S. 1318 provides is that individual scores of the youngsters 
will not be published. 

Mr. WoooKN. I am sorry, I n^isunderstood. Let me caution you on 
one thing. Wlien Senator Robert Kennedy was Attorney General, he 
attached an amendment to the first Elementary and Secondary Act 
calling for test scores to be released to the public in new programs, 
so the public would know what they were investing money in. It has 
been ignored by bureaucrats and State agencies, so I hope if you do 
have that type of amendment there are some real teeth in it, so it will 
not be ignored like Senator Kennedy's. 

Mr. Carter. One final question. Senator Beall's bill also contains 
a provision that tracks in effect the work of the President's Council 
on Physical Fitness. It would authorize a reading achievement award 
to youngsters in elementary grades who exhibit a certain proficiency in 
reading. I was wondering whether you thijik this kind of emblem 
might spark youngsters or motivate them to read ? 

Mr. Wooden. I think that would be a question for youngsters. But 
maybe some type of incentive programs for good teachers, like 
Mrs. Barth in New Jersey, who really have their kids above and/or on 
programed level. Or like in West Virginia, where an educator in a one- 
rooju scliool has every kid on proper reading level — maybe he should 
have some award. As for a child, I do not know. 

Mr. Carter. In addition S. 1318 would give some awards to schools. 
They will get a pennant or some award for schools achieving in read- 
ing. It is hoped that the school awards would foster competition for 
reading excellence among schools. 

Mr. Wooden. I think that wouhl be fine. 

Mr. Carter. The money is quite nominal, they only spend $1,000 
on that award and apparently it has resulted in some upgrading of the 
physical fitness of the youtli around the country. 

Mr. Wooden. If the cost would be kept that nominal, it would be 
fine. One thought, I just received a letter from the Department of Cor- 
rections, State of Maryland, which quotes the cost of keeping one child 
in the State juvenile penal system is $12,800. The national average 
cost of keeping a child locked up is $10,000. In the State of Illinois, 
it is now up to $20,000. I liope I would have thut money wlien niy kids 
are ready to go to school, because I think as one reporter said in the 
Boston Globe, with that kind of money you could send your child to 
the best private schools in America, you could send them to Brooks 
Brothers to be clothed, you could then, because they may be bored in 
the summer, send them to Europe with $25 spending money and re- 
turn a couple thousand dollars to tlie State. 

Ms. McConn. Mr. Schneider of Senator Kennedy's stafl' has some 
questions for Senator Kennedy. 

Mr. Schneider. Just two questions. Following up what Mr. Carter 
is asking. In terms of incentive do you think it would be more aj^pro- 
priate to provide incentive by increasing resources that are made avail- 
able to the school, if the school demonstrated success in teaching read- 
ing rather than the form of individual pennants, would in fact in- 
crease the grant to that school ? 
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Mr. WoooKX. I would personally like to see it go to tlie teacher and 
not to the school. I liavc seen so nnich Federal money earmarked for 
children end up in air-conditioning, nice rugs for the superintendent, 
et cetera. 

Why not provide incentive money maybe, for the scliools that are 
doing badly, to set up inscrvice training programs, so they utilize good 
teachers to help inept teachers. I still have some private papers of 
the late Dr. James Allen that came from some of the best scliools in 
America: Harvard School of Education, Columbia State Teachers 
College, saying in effect they are sending out youngstevo not prepared 
to teach reading. T do not think there is a teacher in Uiis country who 
does not want to teach someone to read. But I think they need skills 
and I think they need experience, and I think they need help. 

An incentive program, that would be good. But' again, to give money 
to a school, I (jucstion where it would go and if it would really filter 
down into the grades and hel]) the children. 1 have serious questions 
in my mind about that. 

Mr. Si'irNKimcK. One other question. When you were discussing the 
desirability of concentrating resoui'ces at early grade levels, I got the 
impression that you wore .saying that after a specific cutoff point, 
whether it was fourth grade, that at that point you provide certain 
additional resources to provide much greater reading skills to those 
students who are below the level that was deemed desirable. 

Mr. AVoouKx. It is only because I sec 12-13-14-year-olds so lacking 
in reading skills, that 1 am convinced unless we improve upon this 
we are going to have more and more children incarcerated in the fu- 
ture. T am not saying we should forget about other children. As Pres- 
ident Johnson said a year before hi.s death, "this country has the re- 
.sources to do whatever it wants to do, if it has the guts to do it." 

I would like to see money made available for senior citizens who 
cannot read, for blue collar workers who are locked into the assem- 
bly line who cannot read. I would like to see money made available 
for labor union.s, for semiprofe.s.sional groups, for Appalachia, for 
conununity j)rojects, but again with some accountability. And because 
T am intere.ste(l in pri.son ixtform, T would like to .see money concen- 
trated in the lower grades so that all children can be taught to I'ead. 

Mr. S(*nxKnn:u. You have already answered my next question to 
a degree, that is your recommendations with regard to the adults. Do 
W(i know now where the adults are, where the ISyo million functional 
illiterates are? 

Mr. WooDKx. No. But Lou Harris did pinpoint that there was a 
problem with adults in this area. Yon know if we can pinpoint how 
a President stands in his po])ularity, surely we can pinpoint how an 
adult stands, where he needs to stand in his reading ability and what 
.skills he needs for what type employment. 

In the age (jf the computer and the age of polls, we can have that 
information at our fingertips, but do we have that commitment from 
Washington? That is the big question. 

Senator E.\or,irrox. Thank you. 

Our final witness will be a representative of the American Library 
As.sociation, Mrs. Elizabeth Hoffman, chief, division of school libra- 
ries, coordinator of ESEA II, Pennsylvania Department of 
Education. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. ELIZABETH P. HOFFMAN, CHIEF, DIVISION 
OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES, COORDINATOR OF ESEA TITLE II, PENN- 
SYLYANIA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Mrs. HoFPMAX. Tliank you. I do liave a prepared sp ech, part of 
whicli I will use and for the rest I prefer to make comments about 
sojne of the tliin^c^s discussed tliroiighout the afternoon. 

I am chief, division of scliool libraries, and have been a chissroom 
teacher on tlie elementary and secondary level, as well as havin<r 
worked in the library field. Today I am here to speak in support of 
legislation that would provide funds for programs designed to de- 
velop and improve reading skills. I speak not only for teachers and 
students in Pennsylvania, but in all of the States of the Nation as 
well as the total membership of the American Library Association. 

We recognize that children do learn to decode in our society long 
before they go to school. Youngsters learn to read cereal boxes, signs 
and synibols, and learn to decode them. For some, learning stops at 
that point, others go into schools, and struggle for a year or two, and 
then give up. Our studios indicate that many of our people fail to con- 
tinue their ability to leam to read. Learning stops at this particular 
point. Physical, mental, and emotional problems all contribute to this. 
If we look at some of the materials in the schools, we can begin to 
understand some of the reasons why. Many of the textbooks and work- 
books are so dull that they frequently >vill turn off even our quick 
learning students. Tu spite of this, good teachers have found ways to 
encourage youngsters to learn a complex skill. 

As we have suggested today, evei*y teachoi* is a reading teacher at 
every grade level. No subject can be studied in oui* .schools, whether it 
is arithmetic or power technologj^ that does not involve some foj'm of 
reading. Sometimes this is the printed word — a book, a periodical, a 
magazine. At other times it might be a map, a chart, a film strip. This 
is a certain kind of reading. Students have to learn how to interpi*et 
these if they are going to leai*n. 

In 1069 the U.S. Office of Education identified a mmiber of our 
students who cannot I'ead, and this i*eport is part of oui* i*ecord. Now 
you may be wondering why librai'ians in genei'al and school librai'ians 
in particular are interested and concerned about legislation for read- 
ing programs. We I'ecognize that first of all these proposals ai*e of 
interest to reading teacheis, classroom teachers in general. Douglas 
Knight, president of Duke University and chairman of th-^ former 
National Advisory Commission on Librai'ies, said that lib varians ai*e 
teachers and their subjects are learning itself. Every school libi*ai'ian 
is charged with the task of teaching and helping students learn to 
read. Children learn to gi*asp ideas and materials in a school library, 
understand those ideas, apply them to the learning situation at hand* 
and then evaluate them. 

To do this, they must have materials. Learning and thinking do not 
take place in a vacuum. Books must be available to give them prac- 
tice in their skills. Recently, for example, a .school librarian in sub- 
urban Philadelphia was asked for some materials to help a junior 
high school stuvtent learn to repair cars, but his reading was on second 
grade level. It was almost virtually impossible, yon see, to find ma- 
terials for this young man. School libiarians across this Nation aie 
formally and informally linked, with leadin^^ instruction. 
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Our first concern is iiatiirall}^ siippoi't for tho. Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act, title II, one that has served students and teach- 
ers in both public and nonpublic schools, in a way that no other edu- 
cation program has been able to do. Less than 5 percent of its funds 
have been used to administer the program. In tlie event that a special 
education revenue-sharing program is considered, we would ask here 
that a special category be assigned for school libraries to make sure 
that materials contnnie to flow into the schools, so that youngsters Avho 
are learning to read have something to read. In addition Ave Avould sup- 
port tlie goals of tlie Act that you introduced last July, Senate bill 
3839, and we look foi ward to this bill's enactment in the 93d Congress, 
but we would suggest that you seriously consider introducing this pro- 
posal as a separate piece of legislation, rather than as an extra title or 
additional title to the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. This 
would be desirable for several reasons. 

First, enactment of reading legislation could be delayed for several 
months if it is tied to ESEA, because of lengthy hearings that Avill 
undoubtedly follow this bill because it expires in June 19T3. Already 
we liave waited too long now to launch an attack against illiteracy. 
Second, the presence of the reading title in ESEA could be used as an 
excuse for zero funding for existing ESEA programs, such as those 
dealing with school library resources, education to the disadvantaged, 
and adult education. These continue to be useful and necessary pro- 
grams in oui' national effort to assure all Americans equal educational 
opportunities. Reading legislation is needed in addition to existing 
education programs, for obviously we have failed to eliminate illiter- 
acy from our society. Another reason for extension of a separate bill 
would be simply to dramatize the whole program. Drama in our society 
is important. 

We request that you consider including in your reading improve- 
ment proposal a category authorizing funds for the acquisition of all 
kinds of materials in support of a reading program. This could include 
reading programs themselves, formalized readhig programs. 

But in addition it would need a variety of materials of a number of 
kinds. When a young man learns to drive a car, he has to have a ve- 
hicle available to drive, otherwise he is not going to develop his skill. 
A person's needs for infoi inational instructional, and recreational ma- 
terials are continuous throughout all his life. Libraries and media cen- 
ters are finding new ways now to meet those needs. 

A reading improvement program as you propo.se it, should provide 
funds for school and public librarians along with other teachers to up- 
date and sharpen their own skills in reading instruction. 

Most school librarians have not had training in formalized teach- 
ing of reading. Although they may not be formal reading teachers, 
they do need to know the techniques and skills involved, so they can 
work more successfully w^ith the students whom they .serve. This train- 
ing could be in the form of seminars, in service, workshops, or insti- 
tutes as well as the traditional type of course work. Unless librarians 
are specifically named in such proposals, school administrators will not 
be likely to include them. 

Public and school libraries have strong roles to play in reading in- 
struction for three major areas outside of general clementfvry and sec- 
ondary education. 
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First, our libraries support continuing adult education courses de- 
signed to develop existing skills in our public or to develop new ones. 
We know that as we approach the year 2000, most of our adults are 
going to work in two or three different jobs in the course of their 
lifetime. This means they are going to need different kinds of skills. 
AVith the concepts of the open universities and free universities, our 
libraries need materials of all kinds to support this continuing and 
expanding adult education. 

Second, our libraries provide materials for those learning to read 
and write En.<^lish us a second language; Spanish, Greek, and we could 
go on naming languages for a long time, are tlae native tongues of 
many of our Americans. As they Jearn to read and write in a new 
language, they need new sources of materials. Many cannot purchase 
reading materials, but should find them available in a variety of 
libraries to support their work. 

Third, our libraries assist adults who are school dropouts for a 
variety of reasons, and now they have discovered a real need. 

Senator Eagletox. I am going to have to break in there for a vote. 

[AATiereupon, a brief recess was taken.] 

Senator Eaglkton. Mrs. Hoffman, you may continue. 

Mrs. HoFFivrAN. Thank yon. I was outlining some of the reasons for 
including special public and school library concerns in the reading bill. 
One of our concerns isthat'we have many adults who are school drop- 
outs for a variety of reasons who discover that they have a reading 
need for job acquisition, voting responsibility, whatever it may be, 
who need to learn to read. Again they need materials. When they walk 
into a bookshop or magassine stand, they are overwhelmed and do not 
know what it is they need to read. By providing materials in our 
libraries, school, public or special, we can make sure they will be 
there for thesft novice readers to use to improve their skills. Library 
service to reading programs is essential. 

I have lieard references to the "right to read" program. Many school 
librarians feet this program has been misnamed. Our students and 
our citizens have not just a right to learn to i^ead. Eathcr, they have 
a responsibility to leani to read. In a culture such as ours, where 
government, education, and industry depend upon individual partici- 
pation, a person has this responsibility to learn to read and the oppor- 
tunity for this must be provided to him. 

We know that many students ran learn to read who do not, for 
a variety of reasons. One that has impressed me is the fact that we do 
have teachers who are uninterested in teaching reading. They are 
uninterested in reading. T do not know how to get at this problem, but 
it is one we need to reckon with, and realize that one of the reasons 
that many of our students do nco learn to read in the early grades is 
because teachers are uninterested. 

A second reason is because students are uninterested. As a parent, 
as well as a teacher, I have seen many students who do not learn to 
read simply because they are lazy or careless. They know that they 
can pass from grade to grade without any force being put on them. 
Why should they learn to do something now when they are going to 
be exposed to it later on? They mi<G:ht as well relax, so they do. "Wlien 
the pressure is put on them, they do read. Tom, yo\\ are going to hear 
from Dan Fader. His experiences in this line, I know from having 
worked with him, are veiy strong. 
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Students may not learn to read Dick and Jane and some of the other 
soft things we give them, but when materials ai'c provided Avliere they 
have concerns, they do and they will read. 

Senator E.ujlktox. Do you find in yonr experience a direct correh\- 
tion between the stimulating characteristics of the materials them- 
selves and the child's ability to read ? To put it the other way, if all 
the child learns is ri^ji. Jaiie run, or see dof^, cat, Avhatever it is, the 
chances of stinmlating any reading interest is somtAvhat slight. 

Mrs. Hoffman. 1 think' this deters nnuiy youngsters fi-om reading. 
ITaving'Worked in school libraries, I know that when you give children 
things like this, they are turned off. This is outside their experience 
and interest. There is nothing there that makes them want to go on 
and practice this skill which they are supposedly acquiring. If yon 
provide materials on subjects they are interested in, they will. For 
example, I can tell you about a second grade school that was very 
much interested }\\ our space program, because U\o of the students 
who had relatives tliat \vere among the astronauts, and they brouglit 
this inv'ormation back to the school as they visited in Houston and 
visited in Florida. Tlie youngsters m that school made a fantastic film 
strip with a tape to go with it, telling about lunar landing, lunar land- 
ing and all the programs in that program arc words yon would never 
find in a standardized test for second graders. They read it, ^vere in- 
terested, excited. 

The school librarian in that school had a trenuMulous time digging- 
out information so they could put together their nniterials. I can think 
of another school where some youngsters were doing a unit on Eussia. 
There were several students there \vho were bored to tears \Yith tradi- 
tional kinds of reports. Youngsters who were very talented but who 
were not challenged in any Avay, tin :njgh the iielp of this librarian and 
art teacher, made a fihn about "Peter and the Wolf.'' Tliey recorded the 
music themselves. It did not sound like the Philadelphia Symphony, 
but it was their production. They read and learned more about Russia 
as they developed the art work, and acted out the roles which they 
as.sumed, thai; they could ever have learned in a traditional jn'ogvam 
sitting down with (linn. or whatever it was. 

I do not say reading programs do not have i\ place. They do. Pnil 
they can be used to stultify and dull an interest in education. Having 
taught reading. I have seen this at first-hand experience. 

I would be also concerned with our testing programs. Yes, we do 
need to test youngsters in reading, but the best test of all is can he 
read what is ahead ? Too many young.sters give up on it. Many people 
freeze when they take a test. Sometimes our testing statistics are not 
valid. Youngsters either can read or cannot. 

It is just as simple as that. I do not need a battery of tests to tell me 
at what grade a ohild is reading or not reading. Wc know tliat sucli 
publications as Keaders Digest are printed at sixth grade reading level 
because (his is where most of the students and citi;icns in our country 
read. We know the level of reading in our newspapers. With few ex- 
ceptions it is not diflicult. People can read and students can learn to 
read, if we simply say they must. Good teaching will hisist on this. I 
mentioned before the emphasis for special reading programs, and I 
would like to refer to that once more. To drannitize this need is urgent. 
The ^*right to . 3ad" program I do not feel has accomplished this. It 
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sounds like a good teim and it has done some work, I would never 
question ih,'t, but I think much more needs to be done. The school 
libraries, the ]niblic libraries of this Nation can support a reading pvo- 
grani in a variety of ways. Reading skills, we know, are not learned in 
a vacuum. The student, no matter what his age or purpose, must luivu 
something to read if he is to leani to read at all. Reading, like other 
skills, is achieved, not received. Libraries in our culture can contribute 
to that achievement. 
I thank you. 

Senator Eaglkton. Thank you very much. I have a couple questions, 
Wluit are the training requii^ements or educational requirements neces- 
sary to qualify a person as a school librarian ? 

Mi's. HoFFMAK. These have some varieties. Most of them require, 
first of all, that the school librarian be certified as a teacher, either on 
an elementary or secondary level. This means training in a subject area 
of competency, training in educational methods and techniques in gen- 
eral, training in educational psychology. In addition to these, library 
training and training in selection and evaluation of materials, or- 
ganization, and the ])rofessional skills are added above and beyond 
those of a normal teacher, so that it is a teacher ]>lus. 

Senator Eaglkton. I think you stated in your prepared statement 
that it is not a qualification to be a school librarian that that indi- 
vidiuil have any course training in the teaching of reading? 

Mrs. HoFFMAX. That is right. If the teacher, if the sclmol librarian 
has prepared to be an elementary teacher, they may have had train- 
ing in reading. 

Senator Eaglkton. If you were designing requireiiients for a Uto- 
pian state, would you like to see it be a requirement that an individual, 
at least a librarian, luive at least 3 homes', perhaps 6 hours' training in 
reading? ^ 

Mrs. Hoffman. I think this is absolutely essential. I can further de- 
fine my stateuicnt by saying that in Pennsylvania we provide this in- 
service training for our libnirians. If you were to go to Philadel])hi:i 
tomorrow nmrning at 9 :30, you would see here and on Friday, a work- 
shop bein<r carried on for 40 school librarians by reading: teachers, 
showing them creative and specific ways to help students improve in 
their reading. Now this is not for teachers, but for librarians. 

Senator Eaglkton. Does a typical elementary school in Philadelphia 
have a library? 

Mrs. HoFF:^rAN. Yes, we have over 300 of tii9.m. We do not have 300 
librarians. We have 37. We have developed over 2,000 libraries iu 
Penns.^'H'ania. 

Sen. ..or Eaglkton. 300 libraries, and 37 librarians. Who operates 
the other 263? 

Mrs. Hoffman. Usually library aides or technicians. In a very few 
cases a volunteer parent. 

Senator Eaglkton. Take 37 librarians, is hot tiiat lady pretty busy? 
She har. to do some custodial chores witli books coming in and going 
out, and keeping periodicals up, how much time does a busy librarian 
have to work with a student on reading deficiency? 

Mi'S. HoFF]\rAN. TJiey would not work with tliem as reading defi- 
ciency reading teachers would, but they need to know what the child's 
deficiency is and help him select material that he could use. A good 
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sdiool librarian is concerned, first of all, with her students, "iid, second, 
with her materials. The materials coming in to those 37 schools in 
Philaddphia, for oxaniplo, ai'e already processed and *ro on the shelf. 
Those librarians work specifically with these students. If they have 
students with reading difficulties,* they may select a film strip to help 
them with particular problems and help them with their general edu- 
cation in this way, going into reading through the back door rather 
than the front door. 

Senator Eagleton. Would it not be simpler for that librarian, who 
as you say does not necessarily work with children directly, to receive 
a card from the classroom teacher? Suppose she receives a card which 
says. "Willie Jones is here with this card. He is in our fifth grade class. 
His reading level is third grade. Give him appropriate rnaterials." 
What more is needed than that? 

Mrs. Hoffman. The librarian would give him the material. She 
would want to know what his interests were. She knows what his read- 
ing level is. She needs to know what he is working on in the class, so 
she can give him ap]:)ropriate materials to support his classroom stud- 
ies. She might be able to sit down and read with him. One of the rea- 
sons many youngstei^s do not learn to read is they have never heard 
printed words interpreted. We discover when you read to children it 
helps them. It might be this librarian would take particular time to 
sit do\Yn with Willie and share some reading with him, so Willie saw 
her enjoy reading. Wanting to achieve this pleasui-e himself, he can 
take the material back to his classroom and hopefully to his home to 
share the experience. 

Senator Eagleton. I know Philadelphia went through quite a crisis 
a few weeks back with respect to its teachers' strike. Why is it they 
only have 37 librarians? Is it shortage of money ? 

Mrs. Hoffman. This is one of the excuses that have been given. 
They have librarians in all their high schools, but not in 

Senator Eagletox. Would librarians be paid more in Philadelphia 
than say, fifth grade teachers? 

Mrs. Hoffman. It would depend on longevity, but school librarians 
in Pennsylvania work on exactly the same salary in schools as other 
teacliei*s. 

Senator Eagletott. Is there a dearth af certified librarians in Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mrs. HoFF^fAN. No. We have a State regulation law that requires 
every district to have at least one elementary lil^arian for the district, 
one secondary librarian per building. We have asked this be changed 
so we luM'o" one elementary librarian per building. The reason we do 
not have enough is that we have school administrators who think 
school librarians are simply custodians of materials. They do not un- 
derstand or recognize the teaching functions of school librarians, who 
are teachers, whose job is to intensify, deepen, widen instructional ex- 
perience of a child, our schools did provide this kind of service, we 
would nee'^ right .-ow in Pennsylvania 2,500 more school librarians 
than we have presently employed. 

Senator Eaglktov. What if you had 2,500 more school librarians in 
Pennsylvania, what impact do you think it would have on the ability 
of young peo]:)le to vend in Pennsylvania? 

Mrs. HoFFMAX. Tf they were given the jjrivilege, and I think this 
is a privilege, to work as they could be trained, because we have some 
good training schools in Pennsylvania, it could make a real impact on 
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education, because tliese librarians would tlien be available to work 
with their students, to know the students. For example, in an ele- 
mentary school, a child goes from gi'ade to grade changing teachers. 
The librarian stays in that school and will see that child as first grader, 
third grader, fifth grader. She knows his abilities. She will work with 
that child as an individual. In schools where you have a librarian who 
was privileged to serve in one building, you will find that many times 
the children look at their librarian as a friend, not a teacher, and they 
will be able to work with her in many ways. It is truly one of the most 
exciting things in education when you have a good school librarian 
serving in an elementary school, and I think if you do not begin on the 
elementary level, until you get to the secondary level, it is too lato. 
A message that we preach in Pennsylvania is to cut your secondary 
program wliere finance demands; do not cut the elementai-y ones. 

Senator Eaglkton. I am curious — of the 37 schools out of 30^ i 
Philadelphia that do have school librarians, that is just about v,. . -^ac 
over 10 percent. Can you generalize, are those schools predomii . ]' 
in the more aiUuent white areas or are some of them in innc' • 
black areas? 

Mrs. Hoffman. They are pretty well scattered across the cMy. 

Senatoi- Eaglkton. Thank you very much, Mrs. Hoffman, "^'-^u^.'sy 
to the American Library Association. I see you have got some o- 'n>or 
confederates with you. out there. I welcome all of them as we^"* 

[The prepared stateinent of Mrs. Hoffman follows :] 
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StatcTDent of Mrs. Elizabeth P. Hoffman 
Chief, Division of School Libraries 
CoordlnaCor of ES^ Title II 
Ptgnnsylvania Dopartraqut of Education 
Before the Subconsnlttee on Education 
of the 

Senate Coimlttee on Labor and Public Welfare 
on 

Reading ProRrama 
Ao ril 4, '73 

My name Is Elisabeth Hoffman. I am Chief, Division of School Libraries, and 
Coordinator of ESEA Title II for the Pennaylvonla Department of Education, Harrlsburg. 
I Bupervloe the establls^iinent, grovrth, and maintenance of library /media programs in 
both the public and nonpublic schools of the Commonwealth ^^here 2,600,000 students 
are enrolled. I am also reaponslble for designing and implementing the ESSA Title ZI 
program foi,* all these students and their teachers. 

Today Z am h :e to speak In support of legislation th;2t uould provide fund)» for 
programs designed to develop and improve reading skills. I speak for students and 
teachers not only In Pennsylvania but In all of the states us well as for membership 
of the American Library Association, an organisation of over 3C,000 professional and 
lay people dedicated to the growth and improvement of library service through. . ^£ the 
nation. 

In our society reading is essential not only for success in school but also for 
living in general. Children learn to decode signs and advertisements with pictures 
and, for some, learning stops there. Others struggle through a yaar or two of formal 
education before giving up. Studies made by educational and business agencies Indi* 
cate that sixteen percent of otjr population cannot read veil enough to fill out a 
aoclal security applicatioi , b driver's license form, or even a voter's registratf>on 
card. VSe Icnow that seven million elementary and secondary school childr^en need 
special reading guidance. Physical, mental, and emotional problems create some of 
the difficulties while in^4equate, incompetent, or uninterested teaching produces 
others. For years reading Instruction has been assigned to teachers as a subject to 
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be taught in a specified time sloi:. Textbooks and workbooks , frequently so dull and 
pedantic that they repelled even quick-learning students, have been provided for this 
instruction. In spite of this, good teachers have found ways to encourage youngste/rs 
to learn this truly complex skill. 

However, in a very real V7ay every teacher at all gr^ie levels is a reaOing 
teacher. No subject is studied that does not in some way involve this skill. 
Instruction in arithmetic, history, language arts, health, or power technology assumes 
that the student can read and comprehend the materials presented to him. Some of the 
materials used to teach these subjects will be printed; these include books, periodi- 
cals, newspapers, pamphlets, and documents; others may be of the nonprinC variety: 
maps, charts, films, ftltastrips, or falides. Students must know hovz to interpret or 
read these if learning is to take place ^ 

But with all of this emphasis on reading, the need to Improve the teaching and 
learning of reading has been identified as the area of instruction that needs our most 
serious concern. A 1969 study conducted by the U.S. Office of Education identifies 
2.5 million students, or forty-eight percent of the enrollment of grades two, four and 
six in 9,200 school districts in the nation, wl'o are in need of special reading 
instruction to enable them to function at even minimum capacity. Proposals have been 
made to suspend instruction In all other subject areas until students learn to read 
at their proper grade level. While this may not be altogether wise, it does reflect 
the fact that the inability to read handicaps a person in almost every area of his 
life. The recently developed Right to Read Program, headed by Dr. Ruth Holloway, has 
been one of the many solutions suggested for the allc /l&t.ion of this national problem, 
but other programs and additional funding are necessary as well. 

Undoubtedly, you are wondering why librarians, in general, and school librarians, 
in particular, are vitally interested in and concerned about legislation for reading 
programs. Ue recognize these proposals as of foremost importance to reading teachers. 
But in the educational world of the last third of the twentieth century, librarii^ns are 
teachers, according to Douglas M. Knight (former president of Duke University and 
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chairman of the foraier National Advisory Conanlsslon on Libraries), and their subject 
Is learning Itself. Every school librarian Is charged with the task of teaching and 
helping students to grasp Ideas from the materials they are using, to apply those 
Ideas to the learning problem with which they are Involved, and then to evaluate that 
application. Librarians provide materials to widen, deepen. Intensify, and personalize 
reading ability. Aa students learn to read, books mu&t be available to give them prac- 
tice In their newly acquired skill. These must be available In a X7lde variety of 
reading levels and on every subject possible. Recently a school librarian had a 
request from a Junior high school teacher for a book and other material, on a second 
grade reading level, on car repair and maintenance — a request virtually iiq)ossible to 



School librarians across the nation ^.re closeZy linked with both formal and in- 
formal reading instruction. Naturally the acquisition of materials for library/media 
centers to complement every area of study is our rirst responsibility. 

We urge you first, to support legislation continuing the Elementary and Secmdary 
Education Act Title II. program--one that has successfully served more teachers and 
students in both public and nonpublic schools of the nation than any other educational 
program, and with less than five percent of its authorized funds consumed in admin- 
istration. But many schools still have unmet needs, in addition to new ones which 
regularly arise as curriculums develop and change. The replacement of outdated and 



worn materials Is a continuajs procet^e. In tlie event that a special education revenue 
sharing program is considered, we reque.;«t th&C a specific category be developed to 
ensure ^he continued flow of materials into the schools i-^r reasons Just outlined. 

Tn addition, we support the goals of the National Reading Improvement Act intro- 
duced by Sen. Eagleton 'ast July (S. 3839), and look forward to its early enactment 
in the 93d Congress. We request that you seriously consider introducing this proposal 
as a separate piece of legislation rather than as a new title to the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act for two reasons; First, enactment ^>f reading legislation 
would undoubtedly be delayed for mary months if Med to ESEA, which vlll be the 
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subject of lengthy hearings this year because its authorizations expire in FY X973. 
We have already waited f&r too long to launch an all-out attack against illiteracy. 
Further delay would be disa&crous. Second, the presence o£ a i-eadlng title In 2SEA 
could be used as an excuse to "zero fund" existing ESFA programs such as those dealing 
with school library resources, , education of the disadvantaged, adult education, and 
so forth. These continue to be useful aad necessary prograzoa In our national effort 
to assure all Americans equal educational opportunities. Rea^Ung legislation, such 
as Sen. Bagleton has proposed, is needed in addition to existing education programs, 
for as a nation we have clearly failed to do the Job of eliminating illiteracy among 
our population. He feel that the reading bill should be a separate piece of legisla- 
tion, reflecting this major national priority, rather than be tacked on as an eighth 
title to ESEA. 

We request also that you consider including In your reading In^irovement proposal 
a category authorizing funds for the acquisition of all kinds of materials to be used 
to support reading programs. These could include reading programs themselves as well 
as enriching and personalizing materials. As £ person learns to read, he must have 
materials to read if his skill is going to grow. When a young nan learns to drive a 
car, he needs to have a vehicle available to use frequently if he is to maintain and 
refine his competence. A person's needs for inforiDatlonal, instructional, and recre- 
ational materials are continuous all through life. Libraries are finding new and 
varied ways to meet these needs. A reading lnprovement program, as you propose it, 
could provide fuivds for school and public librarians, along with other teachera, to 
up'^^^te and sharpen their cnm skills in knowledge of reading instruction techniques. 
Theb* might inc'iude seminars, institutes, workshops, and programned instruction as 
well as traditional course work. Unless libracians are specifically named in such 
proposals, school administrators will not include them. 

Public and school libraries have strong roles to play in reading instruction 
Including three major areaa outside the area of general elementary and secondary 
education^ First, they support continuing adult education courses designed to improve 
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existlng skills or develop n&f ones. Second, they provide materials for those 
learning to read and t/rite English as a second language. Third, they assist adults 
who are school dropouts for a variety of reasons vho have discovered a real need ::o 
read for Job acquisition or performance, for assuming voting responsibilities, and 
for generally easing living situations. Each of these groups requires macevials vi'ch 
high interest levels but low vocabulary to encourage novices. 

I urge you to consider the role of library service in reading programs. 

Reading skills are not learned in a vacuum. A student, no matter what his age 
or purpose, must have ^something to read if he is to learn to read at all. That 
"something" in our society includes more than 3ust printed words— it covers maps, 
charts, diagrams, pictures, films, filmstrips, loops, microforms, and the list could 
go on. Reading, like other skills, is achieved not received. Libraries contribute 
to that achievement. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, I thank you for Che opportunity to 
make this statement in support of reading legislation. 

* * * 
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Ev.ctrpt from: An RvQluotivo Survey Report on ESEA Title 11; Ftscol Years 1966-68 

(U.S. Office of Education - Department of Health, Education & Welfare) 



Recommendations 



To Improve che education of public and private elementary and 
secondary school pupils. It Is recommended chat the ESEA cltle II program 
be continued, because: 

1. Some but not all eligible pupils and teachers have been 
provided with sufficient .additional Instructional materials 
of high quality. 

2. State and local support foi school library resources and 
other Instructional materials was stimulated by title II 
and evidence Indicates, that continued stimulus Is needed. 

3. The proportion of public schools, paitlcularly elementar;' 
schools, with media centers Increased significantly, and 
continuation of the program would effect further gains In 
the development of media centers. 

A. Improvement since 1964-65 In relevance of mi cerlals to che 
curriculum and pupil needs, up-to-dr.eness, and quality of 
content and format argue strongly lor continuation. 

3. Adequate amounts of audiovisual materials are needed In all 
schools, although for che first time, some schools have added 
these maf^rlals. 

6. Increased pupil use of Instructional materials In school media 
centers, especially In relation co che preparaclon of class 
assignments and reading for pleasure, polncs co che necesslcy 
for more of chls kind of moclvaclon. 

7. Increased ceacher par clclpaclon In seleeclon of Inscrucclonal 
■nacerlals and use of macerlals where chey are available In 
sufflclenc quanclcles \'\akes obvious che need for more acquisitions 
uo bring macerlals ii: axl schools up co levels essenclal for 
ceacher use. 

8. The clcle II program stimulates che employmenc of professional, 
parftprofesslonal, and clerical media pe-sonnel. 

To increase che Impacc of tide II, Ic Is recommended • chac : 

1. The Federal supplemenc co Scace and local. funds chrough clcle II 
be Increased co che level of auchorlzaclon. Tide II has con- 
crlbuced abouc 8 percenc of che annual cose of Instructional 
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r.Atierlals and .this should be Increased co ac lease 16 percent, 
and, if possible, co 25 percent. If che Federal share were 
25 percent che amounc would be abouc $700 million co meec " 
naclonal scandards for annual expendlcures for macerlals In 
elemencary and secondary schools. In che evenc of grant 
consolidation, safep.uards should be provided for assuring a 
fair share of che funds for Inscruccional macerlals, because 
che unmec and concinulng needs for such r.acerials are so greac 
and cheir role In supporcing inscruccion is so vical. 

2. Increased funding be pro/ided for Scace and local admlnlscracion 
of che program co obcain che addlcional personnel needed co 
adminlscer Ic. Addlcional personnel in Scace departmencs of 
educaclon are also needed, co carry ouc clcle Il's commlcmenc co 
che Rlghc-To-Read efforc. 

3. The U.S. Office of Edur.aclon provide cechnlcal asslscance co 
Scace deparcmencs of educaclon in che revision of relaclve need 
formulas and develop models for possible, Scace' use or adapcaclon. 
In curn, . cace deparcmencs of educaclon should provide school 
discrlct personnel who adminlscer che clcle II program wlch che 
specific direcclon and leadership needed for applying relaclve 
need formulas. 

A. The U.S. Office of Educaclon Increase Icj asslscance co Scaces 
in planning, evaluaclon, and dlssemlnaclon acclvlcles required 
for good program managemenc. 

5'. Special emphasis be placed on che use of cicle II funds co supply 
hlRh-lnceresc, low-vocabulary macerlals as pare of che Rlghc-To-. 
Road efforc. 



Ic is furcher recommended chac: 

The clcle II program be.reevaluaced ac che end of fiscal year 197j* 
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ESEA TITLE II and 

The Right To Read 



NOTABLE READING PROJEC.S 
JULY 1972 
No. 9 



Give*Away Book Programs Combinad With Title II Reading Project) 



This is the nir>'^ report describing notable reading 
projects funded rnder title II of the Elementary and 
Seconi^ary Educ& rn Act. Although title II funds 
cannot be used to provide books to give away, funds 
from other sources are being utilized to buy inexpen* 
sive, attractive paperback books to give away to 
children who are also beir>g served by title II. Funds for 
the give-away book programs come from Federal 
sources, such as ESEA title I and Model Cities, and 
from civic groups, foundations, alumni organizations, 
and business and industry. 

The Idea of giving books to children as a means of 
motivating them to read is derived from Reading Is 
Furvdamental (RIF). a national program funded by a 
private foundatior, and sponsored by the Smithsonian 
Institution. The RtF program is based on the theory 
that if children are able (o clioosa books from a wide 
and interesting selection— just for fun ard for their very 
own— they might be put on the road to addictive 
reading. 

Reports on title H reading projects which have beert 
combined with a give-away program show a sharp 
increase in ihp use of instructional materials and school 
Ttedia cent; '! Viore children are reading for fun, and 
learning lor Teachers and media specialists note 
improveme.it in reading tastes as the projects continue. 



RIF projects are locally organized, locally run, and 
supported by focal funds. The natfonal P.IF office 
serves as a clearinghouse-providing technical assistance 
and conducting workshops on how to organize and run 
projects-and as a go between to bring together persons 
in various cities, towns, and States who want to start 
pi'oje.':ts. Further information about Reading Is Fun* 
damer^i;:! is available from RiF, Smithsonian Institu* 
tion. Arts and Industries BIdg., Washington, D.C. 
20560. 

The project descriptions in this report were supplied by 
ESEA title It coordinators and reading and media 
sr^ecialist in the State departments of edurr.ion of 
Alabama, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Mar^^^nu setts, 
and New Jersey. They range from a bilingual reading 
project for Polish- speaking children in Chicopee, Mass., 
to a family reading project for junior high school pupils 
in Mt. Vernon. Ind. This is the first time a reading 
project has been reported from New Jersey for this 
publication. 

Reports on other reading projects of all kinds funded 
under title II of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act may be submitted to Dr. Milbrey L. 
Jones, Bureau of Libraries and Learning Resources, 
U.S. 0\^fice of Education, Washington, D.C. 20202. 



U.S. DbrARTMENTOF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
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Title: 

Objective: 
Project: 



ESEATitle II 

Instant Precis - Reading Projects 

MOTIVATING AND TEACHING READING THROUGH A PROGRAM OF 
CAREER DEVELOPMENT, HORACE MANN HIGH SCHOOL. GARY. IND. 

To stimulate a genuine need for arKJ interest in readir>g 

This school's faculty is making a real effort to adjust to a change in school 
population by taking a more pragmatic approach to Instruction based on career 
education. The strategy includes development of a ninth-grade level study skills 
course revolving around the world of work. The school media center is well stocked 
with materials to fit the ages and interests of all pupils, and especially career oriented 
materials directly related to vocational goals. Plans are to help pupils Improve in basic 
skills— not just to enable them to reach some particular academic grade level but to 
develop the reading and study skills needed for thpir own purposes. Ar additional 
emphasis will be placed on increased use of community resources. 



Number of pupils served: 1.801 public secondary school pi'pils 



Amount and type of title II 
grant: 

Evaluation: 



Further information: 



Special purpose grant. $6,785 

Pretesting and posttesting; teacher evaluation of pupil attitudes and behavior; social 
and academic growth as measured in classroom activities 

Mary Oppman. Project Director. Horace Mann High School. 534 Garfield St.. Gary, 
tnd. 46407; telephone 812 886-311 1 



Title: 

Objective: 

Project: 



SALEM HIGH SCHOOL. SALEM. N.J. 
To encourage reading for all pupils 

In this project, an effort is being made to reach the hardcore nonreader with the 
remedial program and also to entice him to the school media center to ch.inge his 
Image of media staff from keepers of books to dispensers of records, tapes, posiiers. 
or whatever interests him. At the opposite end of the scale is a concerted effort to 
broaden the reading interesr.s of gifted pupils, in one unusual activity, the school 
media specialist accomppni d a group of pupils to a paperback bookstore to select 
books for the media .-*nter. Many pupils selected books that were already in the 
center's collection and were astonished to discover that their selections were available 
at th"! center. They were also surprised at the school's eagerness to have their 
sugges^iions and its willingness to buy books thjy recommended. On returning to 
school, the books were unpacked and listed, and the pupits were allowed to borrow 
them that very day to keep interest from cooling. Two carts of books were sent to 
classroom; for pupils to look at and teachers spent the day happily checking out 
books tc excited pupils. The media specialist reports that the bookstore trip wa: c 
highlight of the school year and stimulated an interest in books which has not 
diminished. 



Number of iHipils served: 875 public secondary schoci pupils 
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Amount and type of title Jl 
grant: 

Other Federal program 
auiitanca: 



Further information: 



SpeciJ purpose g'-ant, $12,500 (printed materials); $12,500 (audiovisual materials) 



Coordinated with ESEA title I remedial reading program 

Mrs. Anna Jane Messinger, Librarian, Salem High School, Walnut St. Rd., Salem, N.J. 
08079; telephone 609-935-3900 



Title: 

Obiectivei: 
Project: 



RECREATIONAL READING THROUGH A COMPREHENSIVE PAPERBACK 
LIBRARY, 7 IPPECANOE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, LAFAYETTE, IND. 

To improve reed/ng skills and increase interest in recreational reading 

Paperback books have been extremely successful in this school in readilng a diverse, 
multiethnic pupil population. This school extended the paperback book program 
from the m«dia center to the classroom by loaning abundant, changing collections of 
fresh new paperback books to stimulate reading. Many titles printed in Spanish are 
included. It Is Intended to flood the classroc^'^ with attractive books in order to 
overcome negative attitudes toward reading. The collection of audiovisual materials 
and of periodicals have also been strengthened to reach the same pupil population. 



Number of pupils serv^'iJ: 750 public junior high school pupils 

Basic grant. $1,182; special-purpose grant, $15,870 



Amount and type of title II 
grant: 



Other Federal program 
assistance: 

Evaluation: 



Further infoimation: 



ESEA title I 



,$731 



Teacher evaluation of puptl response concerning improvement in reading and attitude 
toward reading; increase in use of media; analysis of reading achievement scores 

Joseph Boyd, Project Director, Tippecanoe Junior High School, 609 N. Nintii St., 
Lafayette, tnd. 47901; telephone 317.742.1141 



Title: UNLOCKING THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND AMERICAN CULTURE TO 

FOREIGN-BORN CHILDREN, ST. STANISLAUS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 

Objective: To develop the learning potential of bijingual pupils 

Project: More than 30 percent of the pupils in this school are Polish speaking. Some are 

foreign'born, and some are children of foreig'^-born parents of Polish extraction. The 
school h assuming a major responsibility for acclimating pupils to the English 
language and aiding (hem in adopting the A«^er[can a*lture, whife encour&ging 
continued respect for and interest in Polish culture. In order to facilitate learning, e 
multisensory approach is being made tc reading instruction, utilizing a combination 
of visuB|.nfK)tor materials, sound fifmstrips, tape-oriented programs, and books. 
Tutors, a psychologist, reading teachers, d speech therapist, student teachers, and 
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aides, along with classroom teachers and the media specialist, form teaching tesms. 
The most important effect of the project has been development of a casual, relaxed, 
vet stimulating and academically inviting, atmosphere. Pupils are beginning to 
demonstrate a more positive self'imaje, one of healthy relationships and interaction 
among themselves, their teachers, and the learning process. 



Number of pupils larved: 522 private elementary school pupils 



Amoont and type of titJe II 
m«terlals loaned: 

Other Federal program 
assiitance: 

Evaluation: 
Further information: 



Special'purpose project, $4,800 (printed and <*udiovisual materials) 
Irtog^dted with ESEA title I project 

Observation of pupil attitudes and reitctic n to the learning atmosphere; school'home 
relationships; pupil achievement 

Sister Katherine Marie, Principal, St. Stonislaus Elementary School, 540 Front St., 
Chicopee, Mass. 01013 



Til?. 



Objectives: 



Project: 



LADDERS TO CLIMB, VALm::YER GRADE SCHOOL, VALMEYER SCHOOL 
DISTRICT #3, VALMEYER, ILL. 

To (1) design a reading program that will reach all pupils, improve pupil attitudes 
toward reading, using the school media center, and toward learning; and (2) promote 
school'Community involvement 

Pupils contract with the media center fc* a personal reading program, coordinated by 
a teariier oi aides. The contracts provide for a planned sequence of reading to 
proriote variety in content, type, style, and interert areas. The kickoff for the 
pro{,ram is a fall Reading Festival. During the school year, pupils will be encouraged 
to integrate their reading with their private interests, as well as with their school 
assignments. Media center and classroom displays, bulletin boards, and bibliographies 
are used to suggest more varied types of books and new areas of interest. At the end 
of the school year, pupils will have an opportunity to evaluate their patterns of 
reading and recognition will be given to reading accomplishments. 



Mumber of pupils served; 589 public elementary and secor.^ ^ary school pupils 



Amou.1t and type of titia II 
grant: 

Evaluation: 

Further information: 



Special-purpose grant, $5,000 (printed and av. <ovisual materials', 
Attitude and reading interest surveys; standardized tests 

Mr. Harold R. Baum, Superintendent, Valmeyer School District Valmeyer, III. 
62295; Mr. Ura L. Henke, Principal, Valmeyer Grade School, Valmeyer, III.; 
telephone 618'935*2229 



THie: 
ObfMrtive: 



SECONDARY READING PROGRAM, MIDVIIEW LOCAL SCHOOLS, LORAIN 
COUNTY, GRAFTON, OHIO 

To develop a language srts program for rwnreaders of junior high school age 
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Project: (n this project, a special effort is being made to develop and improve the reading 

ability of junior high school boys. The Initial stages of the project focused on 
selecting nrtateriats suited to the vocabulary, experience, and inteiests of pupils, Sine? 
boys often seem especially bored with fiction and the make-believe world of 
children's books, materials have been selected that deal with some of their natural 
interests— sports, adventure, technology, industry, and money. Reading will be made 
as attractive as possible. Boys are encouraged to use readir>g as a part of what they 
want to do and learn, using it as people do in the real world. Audiovisual materials 
are avaiiabte to stimulate interest in reading. 

Number of pupils tervec 1.809 publi: secondary school pupils 

Amount and type of title 11 

grant: Special-purpose grant, $34,582 (printed and audiovisual materials) 



Evaluation: Faculty assessment of pupil progress; use made of materials 

Further information: Mr. William G. Reed, Assistant to Superintendent, Midview Local Schools, 1097 Elm 

St., Grafton, Ohio 44044 



Title: FAMILY READING INCENTIVE MINI-LIBR>^:*y PROJECT, MT. VERNON 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, MT. VERNON. INP. 

Objectives: To develop pupil skills in reading and ''■ore positive attitudes toward reading within 

the family structure 

Project: Ninety mini-libraries of book', periodicals, records, tapes, and film strips have been 

organized for long-term loa^ co families of the student population of this school. The 
enterprise is intended to move the media center away from a static role of waitl'^g for 
pupils to come for hjoks to an activj role where interesting collpjtions of materials 
are sent home w''^ the pupil. The collections are planned to meet family interests 
and are placed >.i those homes where reading is not generally regarded as important. 
It is hoped that pupils and their families may develop a real and enduring interest in 
reading if they are sufficiently exposed to it. 

N^jmber of pupils served: 90 public junior high school pupils 

Amount and type of title II 

grant: Special -purpose grant, $12,560 
Other Federal progratr 

sstistanca: ESEA title I funds, $900 

'tyaluation: Forma) and infomtal surveys of pupil-parent attitudes concerning development of 
reading interests and skills 



Further information: 



Melvin J. Levin, Project Director, Mt. Vernon Junior Hmh School, 614 Canal St.. Mt. 
Vernon, Ind. 47620; telephone 812-838*4471 
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Title: 



Objectives: 



Project: 



READING-RELATED SCHOOL MEDIA PROJECT, SHAWNEE HIGH SCHOC, 
SHAWNEE COMMUNITY UNIT #S4, WOLF LA^E, ILL. 

To (1) increase interest in reading; (2) develop pldnning, research, writing, and 
organizational skills; (3) acquire skill in the production of media; (4) stimulate pride 
in local history 

This learner-centered program revolves around production of a multimedia kit on the 
history of the Shawnee area, with the ultimate goal of publishing a book on f^e 
subject. Pupils wilt research topics, conduct interviews with ls'>cal citizens, and buitd 
the kit through writing and producing their own material. Tne project will enable 
pupils to pursue self-directed learning of all kinds and help them gain new insight 
into themselves and their community. The project will also render a service to other 
teachers and pupils in the area since the completed kit can be duplicated and used in 
the future for social studies classes. 



Number of pupils served: 252 public secondary school pupils 
Amount and type of title 1 1 

grant: Spec;;il-purpose grant, $5,000 (printed and audiovisual materials) 

Evaluation: Standardized study skills tests; test of visual literacy; attitude and interest inventories 

Further information: Mr. Donald R. Coleman, Superintendent, Shawnee School District #84, Wolf Lake, 

III. 62998; Mr. Murlin Hawkins, P-incipal, Shawnee High School Wolf Lake, III. 
62998; telephone 618-833-5307 



TitJe: 
Objectives: 

Project: 



DORCHESTER COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION, CAMBR IDGE, MD. 

To (1) develop the skills needed for easy word recognition and fluent reading, and 
(2) acquire the habit of reading for pleasure and information 

This project addresses a perennial problem of m /ly secondary schools-how to bring 
pupils up to gradti level or to a reading level commensurate with their ability. Pupils 
attending secondary school in this rural, semi-isolated county have access to a diverse 
collection of low-vocabulary, high-inter'jst reading matter to assure that all pupils will 
have resources geared to their varied abilities and related to their personal interests. 
Media specialists are ready with suggestions to help teachers develop new techniques 
and methods as they move away from textbook teaching to greater use of other 
media. Goth teachers and media specialists will create opportunities to talk with 
individuals and groups about books, periodicals, and newspapers related to pupil 
interests. 



Number of pupils served: 3,080 public secondary school pupils 
Am ';nt and type of tide II 



Other Federal program 
assistance: 

Evaluation: 

Further information: 



Basic grant, $1 1,233 (printed materials) 

Coordinated with projects funded under ESEA title I and NDEA title III 
Standardized tests; individual records of free reading 

Mr. Thomas Flowers, Supervisor of High Schools, Dorchester County Board of 
Education, Cambridge, Md. 21613 
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Proftcl: 



READ ON WITH PURPOSE. LINCOLN HALL SCHOOL. LINCOLNWOOD 
DISTRICT «74. LINCOLNWOOD. ILL 

To (11 ftvwnd to the ipeci»l needs, tjtenti. and tnternti ol pupiii. anj (2) devek>p 
lif(k>ng habitt of reading and learning 

Two inttrdiifiDlinaf V teaching teamt wtll make • ipccial eflort to integrate reading in 
a*l content areai The cxperiencrt of pupiU are enriched b-/ the pro\ tuon of Itvntng 
packt atiembted from matertali m the media c* iter, through f»ekJ tnpi. use f 
reioufce periont to vitit m datvoomi. ar^j the prowriton of vicarioui eiip«f»ence 
thfough media. Teachefi requeti booki ind other materiali for u«e tn the ctasvoom. 
as needed, on both ihon and long term loan Teachefi alw bring their clau groups 
to the media center artd seryj vn^l groupi or individuali from the dasvoom for 
tpecif ic purposes. 



Humtm of pupifi atrrad; ?20 public elementary school pupils 



Amount and (ypa of btfa II 
grant: 



Special -purpot« grant, $5,000 (printed and audiowi:'ial matenali) 



Evaluatton: 



Ontite evaluation ty research analyst from Institute for Educational Research. 
Downers Grove. III.; use of standardized tests 



Further Mfofvnation: Dr. Marvin O, Girlack, Super inta mien t. Ltncolnwood Dtstrict #74. 6950 East Prairie 

Rd.. Ltncolnwood. III. 60645; Dr. Gerdon Gundy. Principal. Lir coln Hall School. 
6855 North Crawford, Lincolnwood. Ill 60645; telephone 312^75^234 



TWa: 

Obtacthrts: 
Proiact: 



MCOONOGH SCHOOL, MCOONOCH, MD. 

To (1) acquire flexibility in reading lo that speed is readily adjusted to difficulty of 
material and purpose of reading. arKl (2) develop comprehension and listenirni skills 

The reading program in this private school has been expanded to IrKlude content 
designed to contribute to pupil growth In organizational and research skills, as well as 
coniinued prograu in reading. Controlled readers are used to increase reading speed; 
listening Aills are tharpened through use of tape recordings. Pupils have tiie 
experience of selecting from an array of attractive and enticing media those which 
are most satisfying to their interests. Guided experiences in using media are helping 
pupils to develop effective study end (earn^ skills-the tools of self -education. 



Number of pupils served: 100 private secondary school pupils 



Amount and type of tide II 
materials loaned: 

Evaluation: 

Further information: 



Basic project, $326 (printed and audiovisual materials) 
Standardized reading tests 

Mr. Robert L. Lanborn. Principal. McDonogh School, McDonogh, Md. 21208 
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MfDlA INCORPORATED, 
VILLE.ALA, 



BELGREEN ELEMENTARY SC tOOL. PUSSELL 



Obfvclim: 



To individualist inftruclion and tnrich daivoom aclrvittet 

Tht project attempt! to uw m«dt« of ^1 typtt to tupport and pfomote further 
growth of childreri't mtertftt and thetr reading. Facilities for the pfoduciion of 
media arc available. PupiU are given instruction in library tnd study skiili and are 
provided guidance in reading. Free-time interests as well as reading interests are 
explored. A reading specialist woritt dosely with dassroom teachers and media staff 
to coordinate reading activities. All school personnel play an active role in helping 
pupils find and iclcct media that are interesting and profit^le. 

Number of pciptii tenred: 431 public elementary school pupils 

Amount and type of titii II 

grant: Special-purpose (rant, $1,500 (printed material), $3,500 (audiovisual material) 

Evaluation: Structured observation of pupils; charting of daily use of media center for 

comparison with previous years; maintenance of record of teacher and pupil requests 
for mef*ia services 

Further information: Mr. Belton Massey, Superintendent of Education, Franklin County Schools, 

Russellville. Ala. 35653 



Tide: 



Objective: 
Project: 



BALTIMORE COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION, TOWSON, MD, 
To assist in developing reading skllli 

TwentY'one elementary schools in this district have been identified as those in which 
a majority of pupils are deficient in reading skills. These schools, located in an 
economically deprived section of the county, have for several y^ars utilized Federal 
fur>ds for the provision of classroom materials, equipment, aides, etc. To complenwnt 
the use of these items, additional library materials have been purchased for use in the 
reading program. The materials were carefully chosen for ease of reading and for 
their relevance to the interests of pupils. It ts expected that reedy access to such 
materials will improve pupil motivation. Two educational centers are used to provide 
a special learning environment for pupils with lerious problems related to basic 
reading skills. 



Number of pupils served: 1 2,979 public elementary school pupils 
Amount and type of tide II 



grant: 

Othir Federal pn>gram 
■nistance: 

Evaluation: 
Further infonrviti^n: 



Basic grant, $23,000 (printed and audiovisual materials) 
Coordinated with projects funded under ESEA title I 

Title I design based on standardized tests, narrative reports, rating scales, teacher 
observations, parent- teach er'pu pi I responses 

Mrs. Frances Fleming, Coordinator of School Libraries, Baltimore County Board of 
Education. Charles St.. Towton, Md. 21204 
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Titit: 

Obiactnrt: 
Proftci: 



NumtMr of pupils Mnrad: 

Amount and lvp« of litit II 
grant: 

EvaluatiDn: 

Furthar information: 



READINGRELATED MEDIA PROJECT. LEROY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
LEROY SCHOOL OlSTFICT #2, LEROY, ILL. 

To contribute to tha dcvaiopmant of lifetooQ habits of rcadioQ and learning 

An assortment of current interditciplinary learning reiouroes has been made available 
in the school media center and for school and home use. Teachers and media 
personnel work with pupils in the classrooms arKl the madia center to improve their 
skijls in locating and using madia. Instruction in the use of madia it planned to relate 
to learning situations in the dassrooms in terms of pupil needs. Opportunity is 
available for pupils to pursue reading interests independent of the classroom 
situation. The project contributes to individual growth in reading by auisting pupils 
in making wise reading choices, achieving satisfaction in reading accomplishments, 
and improving the quality and range of independent reading. 

481 public elementary school pupils 



Special-purpose gram, $5,000 (printed and audiovisual materials) 
Anitude survey; recorded spontaneous verbal responses 

Mr. P. R. Dardano. Superintendent,] LeRoy School District #2. 600 E. Pine St., 
LcRoy, ML 61752; Mr. Donald Robirfson, Principal, LeRoy Elementary School, 805 
N. Barnett. LeRoy, III. 61752; telephone 300-9624471 



Title: 

Otiecthre: 

Project: 



SECOS ^ARY READING PROGRAM. PORTSMOUTH CITY SCHOOLS, SCIOTO 
COUNTY, PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 

To extend reading program to aft pupils and teachers by building a special collection 
of media 

The teaching of reading skills pervades every facet of instruction and learning in the 
language vts, social studies, science, and guidance. Teachers offer recommendations 
for pupil projects, problem-eolving activities, and provide bibliographies and 
references to sources of additional madia to carry pupils well beyond subject maner 
provided in basic textbooks. The goal of helping indivklual pupils develop capacities 
which will make them more responsible for their own learning is significantiy 
advanced by the ample supply of books and audiovisual materials. 



Number of pupils served: 2.050 public secondary school pupils 



Amount and type of title 1 1 
grant: 

Evaluation: 

Further information: 



Special-purpose grant, $80«835 (printed and audiovisual materlels) 

Consideration of the use of materials and their value in the instructional program 

Mr. H. Garry Osborn, Director of Federal Programs, Portsmouth City Schools. Gallia 
and Waller Sts.. Portsmouth, O.'ik) 45662 
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Title: 



Cbj«ctives: 
Project: 



BALTIMORE CITY OF EDUCATION, BALTIMORE, MP. 

To develop basic reading skills and foster reading growth of elementary school pupHs 

Teachers in this large city school system have recognized that many instructional 
material^, simply organized for easy circulation, ara needed to enrich the reading 
program for very young children. Teachers have participated :in the selection of 
books, periodicals, filmstrips, tapes, recordings, pictures, and pamphlets whrch have 
been placed in school libraries. Materials are thus easily accessible to all children, 
teachers, aides, and parents. Equipment, such as recordings, tapes, and filmstrips, is 
available for use by irxiividuals or small groups. Pupils haivd learned how to operate 
this equipment and are free to read, listen, view, and use the variety of material they 
find appealing. The flexibility of this program enables both teachers arxi librarians to 
develop an atmosphere of friendliness and warmth in both classroom and library 
where pupils can be at ease. 



Number of pupils served: J 1 1 1,964 public elementary school pupils 
Amount and type of titfe 1 1 



grant: 

01^er Fnrferal program 
bssistance: 



Evetuation: 



Basic grant, $100,359 (printed and audiovisual materials) 



Coordinated with programs funded under ESEA title t. Follow Through, and Model 
Early Childhood Learning Program 

Teacher, parenc, and librarian questionnaires; teacher and pupil interviews; survey of 
use of school libraries 



Further information: 



Mrs. Alice Rusk, Director, Library Services, Baltimore City Board of Education, 
Oliver and Eden Sts., Baltimore, Md. 21202 



Titia: 



Obiactivet: 
Project: 



SECONDARY SCHOOL READING PROGRAM, ANTWERP LOCAL SCHOOL 
DISTRICT, PAULDING COUNTY, ANTWERP, OHIO 

To encourage reading and develop critical ihinkirig skills 

To promote conditions and climate for learning and study, this school has been 
equipped with a wkJe range of media for use tn social studies, art, health, guidance, 
and literature. Films, tapes, filmstrips, and recordings will provide the base for true 
independent study and individualized teaching, with related books introduced to 
enrich the program and supply information. Pupils enrolled in developmental reading 
classes will contract a'program for 6 weeks and develop a project lr» conjunction with 
the contract materials. Through using this large assortment of media, it is expected 
that pupils will acquire the habit of gathering information from more than one 
source, learn to compare data, and discover the existence of more than one point of 
view and of different interpretations of trends, ideas, and events. 



Number of pupils served: 455 public secondary school pupils 
Amount and type of title II 



giant: 



Special-purpose grant, $39,278 (printed and audiovisual materials) 
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Evaluation: 
Further mformation: 



. Pretesting and posttesting; monthly aciivitv report to staff and administration; 
parent questionnaire 

Mr. Dale Adams. Superintendent. Antwerp Local School District. Franklin St.. 
Antwerp, Ohio 45813 



Title: 



Objectives: 
Project: 



INTERNATIONAL BOOK YEAR READING-RELATED MEDIA PROJECT, 
WESTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY LABORATORY SCHOOL, MACOMB, ILL. 

To stimulate interest in reading and widen understanding of other cultures 

Reading in this school ls defined tn broad terms to inctude visual literacy. An 
abundant assortment of materials o'fprs pupils the opportunity to explore other 
cultures and satisfy their varied cunosittes and interests College students will be 
involved in a tutorial aspect of the program as Mg brother or sister. Foreign students 
wit! be used as resource persons to provide information on customs, foods, games, 
music, art, and holidays of other countries. Additional motivation offered Includes 
correspondence with children in other countries, stamp collecting, and collecting 
foreign dolls. 



Number of pupils served: 333 public elementary school pupils 



Amount and type of title II 
grant: 

Evaluation: 
Further information: 



Special-purpose grant. $5,000 (printed and audiovisual materials) 

Tests and questionnaires developed by Office of Educational Research and Service, 
Western Illinois University 

Dr. Donald L. Hahn. Director. Western Illinois University Laboratory Schooi, 
Western Illinois University. Macomb. III.; telephone 309-899-6426, Mary Ellen Graff 
■and David Bormet, Learning Center, Western ((Unois University Laboratory School, 
Macomb. III. 61455; telephone 309-899-6426 



Title: 

Objective: 

Project: 



SCHOOL OF THE CHIMES, BALTIMORE, MD. 

To raise pupil achievement in reading to maximum potential 

The project was developed to help emotionally disturbed children work at the 
academic levels at which they are capable. The school uses a wide variety of 
approaches to strengthen and enrich the reading program. Because of the nature of 
the children's handicaps, instruction is highly individualized. Special efforts are made 
to draw out pupil interests and preferences and to identify books and other media 
related to these Interests. 



Number of pupili served: 69 private school pupils 
Amount from titfe II for 

materiali to be loaned: Basic project. $81 (printed materials) 
Evaluation: Individualized tests 

Further infom^ation: Mrs. Margaret Stortz, Principal, School of the Chimes. 1203 Thornbury Rd.. 

Baltimore. Md. 21209 
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Titlt. 



PROJECT SYNOPSIS. GREEN BAY SCHOOL, HIGHLAND PARK DISTRICT 
#t07. HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. 



Ob|«cttT«: 
Proit a 



To fiDlort mort deeply the multisemorv approadi to reading 

An innovative reading approach bawd on visual literacy n beir^ carried out in this 
project. Vtsuaf, aurat, and affective literacy are combined m such activities as the use 
of 16 mm films, video-tapt production, tape seminars, and reading together activities. 
Reading is tttmulated through other means such as story hours, book discussions, and 
individual reading guidance. Media staff work dosety with teachers to suggest and 
provide the assortment of media needed to support daiswork. Essential media and 
study skills are taught. 



Numher of pupils served: 420 public elementary school pupils 
Amount and type of titlt II 

grant: Specie: -purpose grant. $5,000 (printed and audiovisual materials) 

Evaluation: Pretesting and posnesting of pupil attitudes toward reading and use of media center, 

teacher attitudes toward visual literacy approach, and parent attitudes toward 
program 

Furthtr information: Dr. Richard G. Hansen, Superintendent, Highland Park District #t07, 2075 St. Johns 

Ave., Highland Park, III. 60035. Mr. Rodney Lewis, Principal. Green Bay Road 
School. 1946 Green Bay Rd., Highland Park, III. 60035 



Titlt: 



Objective: 



Project: 



FREDERICK DOUGLASS SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. PRINCE GEORGE'S 
COUNTY. UPPER MARLBORO, MD. 

To strengthen reading activities through the proviiion of media suitable for senior 
high school pupils 

This sdtool has recently been converted into a senior high school. It was therefore 
necessary to add to the media collection a large assortment of well-chosen, properly 
organized, and easily accessible media which reflect the interests of the young adults. 
The new and attractive matenals enrich every area of the school curriculum and offer 
pupils and faculty the opportunity to satitfy their personal interest-whether in 
sports, politics, music, photography, or in several other areas. 



Number of pupils Mrvad: 7t8 public secondary school pupils 



Amount and type of titlt 1 1 
grant: 

Other Federal program 
asti stance: 

Evaluation: 
Further information: 



Basic grant, $t,596 (printed and audiovisual materials) 

Coordinated with Vocational and Career Education Programs 
Diagnostic inventory tests; analysis of use of materials 

Mr. Edward Barth, Supervisor of Libraries, Prince George's County Board of 
Education, 14605 Maine St., Upper Marlboro, Md. 20870 
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Title: PROJECT TOSS CURN ON STUDENTS SYSTEMATICALLY), GERTRUDE 

SCOTT SMITH ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, AURORA JLL. 



Objectives: 
Project: 



To (1) improve reading achievement, and {2) provide multimedia experiences related 
to pupil interests, feelings, and emotions, as well as to their classroom experiences 

.The media center program is designed to contribute to irxiividual development and 
self knowledge. Staff development opportunities for teachers will assist them in 
learning how to design media activities that wit I help pupils gain new Insighu into 
themselves and others, and develop principles for daily living. The relaxed. Informal 
atmosphere of the madia center gives pupils confidence In their ability to use media 
for pleasure and in relation to school work. Parents and community resources will be 
utilized to add another dimension to learning opportunities. 



Number of pupilt lerved: 850 public elementary school pupils 



Amount and type of title 1 1 
grant; 

Evaluation: 



Further information: 



Special-purpose grant, $5,000 (printed and audfoWsual meterials) 

' Use of standardized tests measuring self •concept, reading, language arts, study, and 
communication skills; parent-attitude survey; preschool oral test 

Mr. Harold G. Fearn, Superintendent, Aurora West District #219, Aurora, 60506; 
telephone 312*896-3082 Mr. John Williams, Principal, Gertrude Scott Elementary 
School, 1332 Robin Wood, Aurora, 111. 60506;telephone 312-897-2603 
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Other Federal program 
assistance: 

Further mformation: 




materials under ESEA title L 

nson, Curriculum Consultant, Nye County Schoot District. P.O. 
Nev.. 89049; telephone 702-482-6258 



Title: 

Objectives: 
Project: 



IVumber of pupils lervad: 

Amount and type of title II 
grant: 

Evaluation: 

Further information: 



SAST WOONSOCKET ELEMENTARY READING PROJECT, WOONSOCKET, R.I. 

To develop the skills needed for fluent reading and acquire basic habits of reading 
widely for pleasure and for information 

There is an aura of excitement about the colorful, well-equipped library media center 
in this school. The children and teachers, 9olng In and out of the center all day, seem 
to have an air of expectancy— they know that this is one area where everyone will 
enjoy himself, or at least this is what a visitor feels when he watches the children and 
teachers. Whether browsing through the shelves of books, settling down with a 
filmstrip viewer, listening to records, or gathering around the library media specialist 
who is about to read them a story, the children seem to know that here is something 
that has meaning for them. Close cooperation of teachers, reading specialist, principal, 
and media specialist was planned to change the students' attitudes toward reading 
through challenging the gifted pupil with independent study and the slow learner with 
appropriate materials. 

332 public efementary school pupils 
Special -purpose grant, $8,300 

Standardized testing and comparison with a control group 

Mr. Louis Leveille, Coordinator of Library/Media Centers, WoonsocKet Public Schools, 
Woonsocket, R.t.: telephone 401-762-0842. Miss Nancy Wegimont, Library Media 
Specialist, East Woonsocket School. Woonsocket, R.I. 02895; telephone 40J-766-478? 



Title: 

Objective: 
Project: 



MULTIMEDIA RESOURCES FOR READING, CARSON CITY^ 
CARSON CITY. NEV. 



DOL DISTRICT, 



To help children improve skills and techniques that aymqulred for reading 

This project provides for the acquisition of me^ suitable for reinforcing instruction 
In the basic reading skills for pupils in the Jirtt three grades. Media is selected 50 that 
pupils can participate in a variety of exM^ences and so that concepts found In print 
will have meaning and can be interpret intelligently. Easy*to>read books are used to 
supplement textbooks and assist pupils to acquire e basic stock of sight words. 
Multimedia activities are planne^^ assist pupils in acquiring the visual and perceptual 
skills needed for easy word r^^nltion and fluent reading. Materials at varying levels 
of ability assist in developm^t of the ability to use contextual and typographical clues 
as aids to meaning, VaitfO types of leadmg-books, pamphlets, the text of filmstrips, 
etc.— are introduced so^at pupils can learn to adjust their reading pace to the purpose 
for wtilch it is b§jng used. Implementation of the program is coordinated by the 
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Title; 



Ob^Gctive: 
Project: 




OGRAM OF 
iARYJND. 



ESEA Title II 

Instant Precis — Reading Projects 

MOTJVATING AND TEACHIMG READING THROUGH 
CAREER DEVELOPMENT, HORACE MANN HtGHSCHOQ 



To stimulate a genuine need for and interest in readii 



This school's faculty is making a real eflert to adjust to a change In school 
population by taking a more pragmatif^-^ approach to instruction based on career 
education. The strategy includes development of a ninth-grade -level studv-sklHs 
course revolving around the worVKof work. The school media center is well stocked 
with materials to fit the aQ» itrvd interests of all pupifs« and especlativ career-oriented 
materials directly related;KHrocational goals. Plans are to help pupils improve in basic 
skills-not just to enjt^e them to reach soma particular academic grade level but to 
develop the readjn^ and study skills needed for their own purposes. An additional 
emphasis wiili>^laced on increased use of oommunity resources. 



Number of pupils served: 1,801^^p(jbllc secondrry ictioof pupils 

Amount and type of tide U 
grant: Special -purpose grant $6«78S 

Evaluation: ^ Pretesting and postteiting; teacher evaluation of pupil attitudes and behavior; social 

and academic growth ai measured in classroom activities 

Further Information: Mary Oppman, Project Director. Horace Mann High School 534 Garfield St.« Gary« 

Ind. 46407; telephone B12-886-31 11 



Titia: SALEM HIGH SCHOOL. SALEM. N.J. 

dbjectlve: Jo encourage reading for 4II pupils ' 

Project: In this project, an effort is being made to read) the hardcore nonreader with the 

remedial program and also to entice him to the school media center to change his 
image of media staff from keepers of books to dispensers of records, tapes, posters, 
or whatever interests him. At the opposite end of the scale Is a concerted effort to 
broaden the reading interests of gifted pupils. In one unusual activity, tiie school 
media spncialist accompanied a group of pupils to a paperback bookstore to select 
books for the media center. Many pupils selected books that were already in the 
center's collection and were astonished to discovrr that their selections were available 
fit the center. They were also surprised at the school's eagerness to have thtilr 
suygc^ions and its willingness tu buy books they recommended. On returning to 
school, the books were unpacked and listed, and the pupils were allowed to borrow 
them that very daV to keep interest from cooling. Two carts of books were sent to 
classrooms for pupils to look at and teachers ;.pent the day happily checking out 
books to excited pupils. The media specialist reports that the bookstore trip was a 
highlight of the school year and stimulated an Interest in books which has not 
diminished. 



Number of pupils served: B75 public secondary school pupils 
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Amount and typa of title II 
grant: 

Other Federal program 
assistance: 



Further information: 



Spccial purpose grant, $12,500 (printed materials); $12,500 (audiovisual materials) 



Coordinated with ESEA title 1 remedial reading program 

Mrs. Anna Jane Messinger, Librarian, Salem High School, Walnut St. Rd., Salem, N.J. 
08079; telephone 609-935-39C0 



Tltl«: 

Objectives: 
Project: 



Fu rthtrfnfomurtioii: 



RECREATIONAL READING THROUGH A COMPREHENSIVE PAPERBACK 
LIBRARY, TIPPECANOE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, LAFAYpTTE. IND. 

To Improve reading skills and increase interest in recr^Tbnal reading 



Number of pupils served: 

Amount and type of title (I 
grant: 

Other Federal program 
assistance: 

/ 

Evaluation; 



Paperback books have been extremely successful in this school In readiing a diverse, 
multiethnic pupil population. This sch9or extended the paperback book progran^ 
from the media center to the ciassro9fln''by loaning abundant, changing collections of 
fresh new paperback books to stimulate reading. Many titles printed in Spanish are . 
included. It Is intended to fjaod the classroom with attractive books in order to 
overcome negative attltu^ toward reading. The collection of audiovisual materials 
and'of periodicals hav^^^o been strengthened to reach the same pupil population. 

760pubticjuni^<^igh school pupils 

Basi^'ant, $1,182; specie I -pur pose grant, $15,870 



ESEA title III. $731 

Teacher evaluation of pupil response concerning improvement in reading and attitude 
toward reading; increase in use of media; analysis of reading achievement scores 

Joseph Boyd^ Project Director, Tippecanoe Junior Htgh School, 609 N. Ninth St., 
Lafayette, Ind. 47001; telephone 317-742-1141 



Titlu: UNLOCKING THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND AMERICAN CULTURE TO 

FORBIGN-BORN CHILDREN, ST. STANISLAUS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
CHICOPEE, MASS, 

Objective: To develop the learning potential of bilingual pupils 

Project; Moru than 30 percent of the pupils in this school are Polish speaking. Some are 

foreign4>orn, and some are children of foreign*born parents of Polish extraction. The 
school IS assuming a mo/or responsibility for acclimating pupils to the English 
language and aiding them In adopting the American culture, while encouraging 
continued respect for and interest in Polish culture. In order to facilitate learning, a 
multisdnsory approach Is being made to reading instruction, utilizing a combination 
of visual nwtor materials^ sourxl filmitrips, tape^oriented programs, and books. 
Tutors* a psychologist^ reading teachars, a speech therapist, student teachen, and 

3 • 
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aides, along with dassroom teachers and the media specialist, form teaching teami. 
The most important effect of the project has been development of a casual, relaxed, 
yet stimulating and academically Inviting, atmosphere. Pupils are beginning to 
demonstrate a more positive self-image, one of healthy relationships and interaction 
among themselves, their teachers, and the learning process. 



Number of pupils lerved: 522 private elementary school puplis 



Amount and type of title II 
materials loaned: 



Speciat'purpose project, $4,800 (printed and audiovisual materials) 



Other Fad«fa( program 
assistanca: 



Evaluation: 
Further information: 



Integrated with ESEA title < projact 

Observation of pupil attitudes and reaction to the learning atmosphere; tchool^homa 
relationships; pupil achitvement 

Sister Katherine Marie, Principal, St. Stanislaus Elementary School. 540 Front St., 
Chicopee, Mass. 01013 



Title: 



Objectives: 



Project: 



LADDERS TO CLIMB, VALMEYER GRADE SCHOOL, VALMEYER SCHOOL 
DISTRICT #3, VALMEYER, ILL. / 

To (t) design a reading program that will reach all pupils, improve pupil attitudes 
toward reading, using the schoci media canter, arxj toward learning; and (2| promote 
school -comrii unity Involvement / 

Pupils contract with tha media center. for a personal reading prograrrt, 6oordinated by 
a teacher or aides. Tht contracts provida for a planned sequence of reading to 
promote variety in content, type, style,' and interest areas. The kickoff for the 
program is a fall Reading Festival. During the school year, pupils will be encouraged 
to integrate their reading with their private interests, as well as with their school 
assignments. Media center and classroom displays, bulletin boards, and bibliographias 
are used to suggest more varied types of books and newf areas of Intereit. At the and 
of the school year, pupils will have an opportunity to evaluate their pattern! of • 
reading and recognition will be given to reading accomplishments. 



' Number of pupils served: 589 public elementary an<J secondary school pupils 
Amount and type of title II 



grant: 
Evaluation: 
Further information: 

4*=. 

TWa: 

Objecthre: 



Speciai'purpose grant, $5,000 (printed and audiovisual materials) 

Attitude and re&cHng interest surveys; standardized tests 

/ 

Mr. Harold R; Baum, Superintendent, Vaimeyer School District #3, Valmtyar, Ml. 
62295; Mr.^ Ura L. Henke, Principal, Vaimeyer Grade School, Valmayar, III.; 
telephonre 18-935-2229 

^ ^ 

SEC6nDARY READING PROGRAM, MIDVIEW LOCAL SCHOOLS, LORAIN 
COUNTY, GRAFTON. OHIO 

MO develop a language arts program for nonreaders of junior high school age 
* 4 
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Tlt(e; 



Objectives: 



Praject: 



Numbar of pupilt served: 



Evaluation: 
Further Inffoiraation: 



READING-RELATED SCHOOL MEDfA PROJECT, SHAWNI 
SHAWNEE COMMUNITY UNIT #84, WOLF LAKE. ILL 



SCHOOL, 




To (1) increase interest in reading; (2) develap p^afmtng, research, writing, and 
organizatioiiril skills; (3) acquire skill in the procludtinn of media; (4) stimulate pride 
in local history ' .-.^^^ 

This learnepcentered program revol.vKaround production of a multimedia kit on the 
history of the Shawnee area, with'^the ultimate goal of publishing a book on the 
subject. Pupils will research topics, conduct interviews with local citizens, and build 
the kit through writing .tnci producing their own material. The project will enable 
pupils to pursue self-dtrected learning of all kinds and help ti^em gain new insight 
into themselves^p^f'their community. The project will also render a service to other 
teachers and ^pdpils in the area since the completed kit can be duplicated and used in 
the future^r social studies classes. 

^B^^blic sacondary school pupils 

Special purpose grant, $5,0CX) (printed and audiovisual materials) 

Standardized study skills tests; test of visual literacy; attitude and Interest Inventories 

Mr. Donatd R> Coleman, Superintendent, Shawnee School District #84, Wotf Lake, 
111. 62998; Mr. Murlin Hawkins, Principal, Shawnee High Sbhool Wolf Lake, 111. 
62998; telephone 618-833-5307 ^ 



Tide: 

Objectivei: 
Project: 



Number of pupils servtHi : 

Amount and type of title II 
grant: 

Other Federfll program 
assistance* 

Evaluation: 

Furth«ir infonmatlon: 



DORCHESTER COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION, CAMBRIDGE, MD. 

To M) develop the slcills needed for easy word recognition ar>d fluent reading, and 
{2} acquire the habit off reading for pleasure and information 

This project addresses a perennial problem of many secondary schools-how to bring 
pupils up to grade level or to a reading level commensurate with their ability. Pupils 
attending secondary school in this rural, semi-isolated county have access to a diverse 
collection of low-wocebulary, high^interest reading matter to assure that all pupils will 
.have resources geared to their varied abilities and related to their personal interttts. 
Media specialists are ready with suggestions to help teachers develop new techniques 
and methods aa they move away from textt)ook teaching to greater use of other 
media. Both teachers and media specialists will create opportunities to talk with 
individuals and groups about books, periodicals, and newspapers related to pupil 
interests. 

3,080 public secondary sdiool pupils 
Basic grant, $t 1,233 (printed materiafs) 

Coordinated with projects funded under ESEA title I and NDEA title III \ 
Standardized tests; Individual records of free reading 

Mr. Tnomas Flowers, Supervisor off High Schools, Dorchester County Board of 
Education, Cambridge, Md. 21613 
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Amount and typ« of title II 
grant t 

Other Federal program 
assistance: 



Evaluation: 
FurihBv information: 



Special-purpose grant, $3,000 (audiovisual 




NDEA title 111 matchinij funds for^uipmeni, $2,400 

Ai&cssment of student media; analysis of pupil opinions and recommendations; 

reading achievement ofjidpils 

Mr. Sam Robin^flrtC^rincipal, Pembroke Elementary School, Pembroka, Va. 24134 



Title; 

Objective'. 
Project: 



MEDIA CENTER MATERIALS TO EXTEND THE READING PRQ^WAM, LANDER 
COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRJCT, BATTLE MOUNTAIN, NEV. 

To Improve reading achievement and study skills 

All reading and learning activities in this school ara^ected toward helping youngsters 
acquire lifetime Interests and habits In per^^Hal reading and learning. The media 
program provides the depth, breadth, and^nety of feeding, listening, and viewing 
experiences essential to fostering the^^abits. Many book$ have been selected for 
slower readers which contain goo^Katerial, consciously adjusted in vocabulary and 
sentence structure to the needs o^arrters at various levels but not "written down" for 
slow readers. Every «ffort iyfmide to identify special reading needs and interests in 
order to gear media lelec^fon to special needs. Creative followup activities such as 
painting, drawing, and jmting carry reading into other areas of the curriculum. It Is 
hoped that this proje^ will move pupils toward the two major goals of helping them 
master the readin^process to the point where It becomes effortless and where 
permanent intejpt and participation in reading will lead to the rewards reading has to 
offer. 



Number of pupils served; 400 puUrc elementary school pupils 



'Amount and typii of title 11 
grant: 

Evaluation: ' 



Further inforndatlon: 



Title: 

Obifldives: 
Proi«ct: 



«clal-purpose grant, $901 

Comparison with Nevada's rww media standards; use of standardized reading tests for 
pretests and posttests; teachers' observations; and circulatton records 

Mrs. Sarah McGlll, Librarian, Lander County School District, Bok 273, Battle 
Mountain, Nev. 89B20; telephone 702-635-2B86 



MULTIMEDIA SERVICES PROJECT, MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR., SCHOOL, 
OAKLAND UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT, OAKLAND, CALIF. 

To encourage the use of media in all areas of the curriculum and improve the learning 
atmosphere of the school 

This school is becoming equipped to meet the development needs of the «ducational 
program and the personal interests of popils. The title l( project has provided the, 
puplli with all manner and kind of noedia essential to the elemetitary school 
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curiiculum and to meeting the needs, interests, abilities, progress rate, and concerns of 
the pupils. There is no sight and sound barrier to any kind of media. Provision is made 
for reading, viewing, listeniny, media production, and video-tape recording. An 
ftxterrsive media take-home program includes fllmstrlps. fiJmloops. records, tapes, art 
and study prints, and accompanying equipment. The media center's pattern of 
o^ieration offers pupils the freedom to read, study, and explore as they see fit. A 
teaching and learning program leads out of classrooms and into the media center where 
mf.'dia and media services can individualize and humanize the educational process. 



Number of pupils served: 466 public elementary school pupils 



Amount and typa of title II 
grant: 



Special-purpose grant, $21,000 (printed materials); $9,075 (audiovisual materials) 



Other Faderal program 
assistance: 

Evaluation: 

Further information: 



ESEA title t funds used for equipment 

Standardized tests; study skills test; use of materials; attitude surveys 

Dr. Marcus Foster, Superintendent, Oakland Unified School District, Oakland, Calif.; 
Mrs. Minnie B. West, Principal, Martin Luther King, Jr., School, 960 10th St., Oakland, 
Calif. 94607; telephone 415*465-5146 



Title: 



Obisctiva: 



Project: 



MEDIA CENTER RESOURCES FOR CULTURALLY DISTINCT AND GEOGRAPH- 
ICALLY ISOLATED CHILDREN, NEY COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT^TONOPAH, 
NEV. 



To improve achievement in reading and other subjects and ej 
experiences of Spanish'Sur named and Indian pupils 



fch through media the 



In this project, the interests and personal needs jOT pupils as well as their levels of 
reading ability play an important part In deMrmining the kind and quantity of 
materials needed. The project is particularl^irected toward the needs of American 
Indian pupils, selecting materials to suitjflelr varied reading levels and materials that 
have been evaluated from an Indiai^^^ame of reference. Materials have also been 
selected for the use of the Spanis[)^urnBmed pupils who attend the county schools, 
providing bilingual materials as y^l as books and media concerned with the culture of 
Spanish-speaking countries. ^fle right-to*read objective will be emphasized in that 
provision will be made fo^Qvast amount of pleasurable reading experiences in school. 
The intent is to createVclimate which will enable pupils to develop a healthy concept 
of themselves -onej^ch tells them that they have dignity and worth as individuals 
who can learn whj^hcy need to know for a productive and satisfying life. 



Number of pupils served: 790 public e^entary school pupils 
Amount and type o; title 1 1 

^ant: Specj^^urpose grant, $7,994 



Evaluation: 



>cally devised student opinionnalra and circulation records. 
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Other Federal program 
assistant: 



Evaluation: 

Further information: 



NDEA title 111 funds for equipment, $515 

Pupil achievement; pupil and teacher attitudes; parent questionnaire 

Mrs. Pcj^'Owen, Materials Center Coordinator, Butterfield Trail Elementary School, 
OIJ Wfssouri Road, Fayetteville, Ark, 72701; telephone 501-521-3303 



Title: JUNIOR GREAT BOOKS PROGRAM, STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 

MINNEAPOLIS, MtNN. 

Objectivts: To (1) develop comprehensive and critical response in raading; (2) acquire habits of 

diversified readir)g of good literature for kr\owledge and pleasure 

Project: The Junior Great Books Program is intended to stimulate academically talented pupili 

in grades three through high school to read and enjoy good books. The program 
provides for reading carefully selected books and then, through, Socratic^type 
discussions, pupils are challenged to use higher levels of thinking application, analysis, 
synthesis, and evaluation. Disc* sion leaders are trained to ask certein questions to 
point up the issues in the books. Students who seldom volunteer in the discussion or 
who need help In learning to generalize from their reading are encouraged to 
contribute, first on a very coDcrete level and then later at a more sophisticated level. 
Leaders learn from each discussion what new reading and thinking skills are needed by 
pupils. They may, for example, identify the need of some pupils to read carefully In 
order to compare and contrast different incidents or note difficulties in connecting 
causes and effects. A5:!gnments for the study of the next books to be ready may be 
made In such ways that pupils will be encouraged to read more carefully or to analyze 
a sequence of events to determine what happens as a result. Books used are pasted on 
to new groups of children each year; however, new books for the program are also 
purchased annually. 



Number of pupils served: 210 public elementary school pupils in five school districts (White Bear, Minneapolis, 
' Hastings, Centenniel, and St. Paul) 



Amount and type of title H 

grant: Special-purpose grant, $1,569 (books) 

EMiuatton; Questionnaire to be completed by group leaders, pupU$, and school principals; on-site 

visits by State Department of Education staff 

Further information: Mrs. Lorraint: Hertz, Consultant for the Gifted, State Department of Education, 

Cupitol Square, 550 Cedar St., St. Paul. Minn. 55101 



Title: 

Objective: 

Project: 



MULTIMEDIA RESOURCE CeWTER, GONZALES UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
GONZALES UNION HIGH ^gHOOL DISTRICT, GONZALES, CALIF. 



To increase student ^>efiievement in all fields with special emphasis on communication 
skills. bilingual^^^M^ation, ar)d career education 

The major^dumption behind this project is that when the concerns and needs of. . 
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Further information: Miss Evelyn Moore, Coord/nator, Language Arts, Division of Instruction, 

Corpus Christi Public Schools. P.O. Box 110, Corpus Chri:ti^^x. 78403 
(telephone 512-883 5216) ^ 

^ 



Title: 



MATERIALS PROJECT IN READING, RpCJkDALE COUNTY PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. CONYERS. GA. J' 



Obiectives: 



Project: 



Number of pupils served: 



To (1) raise pupil achievument leyeis to the maximum potential through 
proficiency in reading, (2) develop positive attitudes toward self and school, 
and (3) motivate learning through self'dlrectcd study 

To supplement both developmental and remedial reading programs, five 
elementary schools and one junior high school are building media collections 
that are relevant a^dT appealing to pupils. Special teachers assist pupils whose 
reading problems-Interfere with their progress in specific subjects. Appropriate 
reading activititfs are planned to include work on vocabulary of the subject area, 
and readin^which supports specific course content but Is on a simpler reading 
level. 

3,656^ public elementary and secondary school pupils 



Amount and type of title II 
grant 

Other Federal progrsm 
assistance: 



Further information: 



Special-purpose grant, $4,473 {books and other printed materials); $15,527 
{audiovisual materials) 

ESEA title I funds used to provide reading teachers, and NDEA title 111 
matching funds used for equipment 

Mr. Charles A. Kennedy, Superintendent, Rockdale County Schools, Conyers, 
Ca. 30207 



Title: 

I 

Objective: 
Project: 



FREE-READING PROGRAM, STEPHEN 
WORCESTER COUNTY, BERLIN, MD. 



DECATUR HIGH SCHOOL, 



To encourage all students to discover the joys of reading 

Everything stops for 30 minutes every day in this school, and everybody reads. 
A special collection of appealing, relevant paperback books is available, but 
students are free to bring books, magazines, and newspapers from home. Books 
about the black experience are popular with all students. The most popular 
magazines are National Geographic. Hot Rod. Sports lUustrated. Field and 
Stream, Time, Newsweek, and Life. Book-swapping is epidemic. Students are 
asking for more time for reading and the opportunity to discuss books with 
others who have read them. Discussion sessions and book reviews over the 
school public address system are planned. There is evidence that student taste is 
improving. Some students are reading for pleasure for the first time. Teachers 
report a change in the entire tone of the school since the project began. 
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Number of pupils served: 



800 public secondary school pupils 



Amount and type of title II 
grant: 

Evaluation: 

Further information: 



Special purpose grant, $7,000 

Reiiding achievement tests; teacher observiition; reactions of students 

Mrs. Gladys Purbagrr. Principal. St«p^^nn Decatur High School, Berlin. Md. 
21863 



Title: 

Objectivet: 
Project: 



Number of pupilt served: 

Amount and type of title II 
grant: 



Other Federal program 
assistance: 



Evaluation: 



Further information: 



SKILLS-ORIENTED LANGUAGE ARTS PROJECT. ACADEMY JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL, HAMPTON, N.H. 

To analyze the language-arts skills of pupils and develop directions for 
improving them, and to motivate interest in learnin(>^ 

Eleven schools in Supervisory School Union No. 21 are served by an 
instructional materials center. Materials used to develop the reading and 
communication skills of pupils include tape and disc recordings, films, 
filmstrips, slides, kits, and library booj^s. Space and equipment are available for 
preparation of additional audiovisupf materials. Older pupils who need further 
help with reading skills are choseryto tutor younger pupils. Individual and small 
group instructional methods a;e used. Teachers feel that library materials are 
essential to a fully developed reading program arKl make good use of available 
media to advance instructional objectives. 

488 public elementar^chool pupils 

Basic grants, $72,791 (books, other printed and audiovisual materials); 
special purposp grant, $2,500 (audiovisual materials) 
/ 

ESEA ti)te III funds used for original equipment; program now funded by the 
school districts served 

An^ysis of achievement scores; attitudinal and behavioral surveys; followup 
jf/(jdie% of students as they enter high school 

Mr. Paul O'Neil, Superintendent, Supervisory School Union No. 21, Hampton, 
N.H. 03842; Mrs. Dorothy Little, Library Services, Supervisory School Union 
No. 21, Hampton, N.H. 03842 (telephone 603-926 8992) ; Mr. Richard Annis, 
Pf incipal. Acudomy Junior High School, Hainption, N.H. 03842 



Title: ESEA TITLE II, P^ASE II PROJECT, WASHINGTON ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL, UURLIWGAME ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICT, BUR- 
LIN GmME, CAyF. 

Objectives: To (1) im^ove reading skills, (2) develop desirable attitudes toward read* 

ing and loerning and raise achievement in other elementary school subjects; and 
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teachers and mlministrators the function of the media program in the 
tnstiuution process 



Project: 



The mediacnntcr collection in this school was carefully chosen to meet the 
lut'ds of thn instructional program while meeting the needs, interests, goals, 
atxiitics. r(?jdii)q disabilitirs, and le'iinrng styles of individual students. A 
rt.i(ling labor-jtory is located ruiar^tfio metlia center. Planned activities in the 
mi;rlia ccntoi enrich aivl roinlorce clnssronm reHdiny and tearnir^ experiences. 
Th»!sp iiickjrli; storytclliiKj. •.'inployed lo ncquiiint children with good literature, 
tUrich thum to tistcn. <iru1 build interest in reading. Another activity is a student 
tutoring project to help pupils ovurconne learning problems. 



Number of pupils served: 



ASO public elementary school pupils 



Amount and type of title H 
grant: 

Other Federal program 
atiistance: 

Evaluation: 



Further information: 



Special-purpose grant,i $17,451 (books and other printed materials); $21,291 
(audiovisual materials) 

' ESEA title I funds. $19,690 for remodeling, equipment, and personnel 

Pupil activity interest inventory; diagnostic tests in reading and mathematics; 
behavioral and attitudinal tests for parents, teachers, and pupils 

Mr. James Mitchell, Principal, Highland Elementary School, P.O. Box 1031, 
Monterey, Calif. 93940 ^telephone 408-649'7461) 



Title: 



REMEDIAL AND RELUCTANT READERS PROJECT, SUPERVISORY 
UNION NO. 32, EAST MONTPELIER, VT. 



Objectives: 



To give remedial instruction in reading and to make library materials available 
to rural pupils with insufficient cultural opportunities and low vocational 
aspirations 



Project: 



Nunilx*r of pirpils mrved'. 

Amount and type of title II 
ijrant: 



Other Federal program 
assistance: 



This project helps disadvantaged pupils overcome environmental and educa- 
tional inadequacies through the provision of instructional materials which will 
capture and su&tain thtitr interest in learning, interesting books are selected 
which are suitable in vocabulary and sentence structure to the various needs of 
learners but not "written down" for slow readers. A particular effort was made 
to select relevant materials', e.g., content that helps pupils understand their 
world today, career information, exciting episodes of courage and skill, and 
l)00ks that give insight into how people feel and what motivates them. 

1,600 puhlic (Hementary and secondary school pupils 

Special-purpose grant, S3,200 (books and other printed materials); $1,800 
(audiovisual materials) 



Coordinated with reading program funded under ESEA title I 
11 



95-742 O -. 73 - 8 



no 



Evaluation: Attainment of iostrurtional objectives: stamlaidiieci tests, analysis of student 

attitudes anri Uchavinral chiirigc 

Further information: Mi. Chariot; Johnson, Superintendent, Wdshiiigton Northeast Supervisory 

Union. Plainfleld. Vt. 05607 (telephone 802 454-8332}; Mrs. Patricia Fowler, 
Mudia Specialist. Union High School No. 32. East Montpelier, Vt. 05667 



Title: 



Objectivos: 



Project: 



Number of pupili urved: 

Amount and type of title H 
grant: 

Other Federal program 
aniitance: 

Evaluation: 

F^urther information: 



RtMtDlAL READING PROGRAM. LOVtLADY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
LOVELADY INnEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT. LOVELADY.TEX. 

To (1) improv oils' classroom performances in reading and develop other 
communication. viHs. (2) improve their verbal skills; and (3) help pupils 
develop positive attitudes towarf^ school and education 

A library has been established in this elementary school as an tntegral part of 
the reading program. Guidance and instruction are provided by remedial 
teachers. Students and.teachers select interesting library materials for use in the 
classroom and for /reading at home. Audiovisual materials, book displays, 
bulletin boards, assembly programs, book talks, storytelling, and reading atuud 
are used to make reading and (earning meaningful and attractive. 

65 public e^mentary school pupils 

Basic grant, $87B (books and other printed materials) 

ESEA title I funds, $68,401 for personnel, materials, and equipnwnt 
Pretesting and post testing; anecdotal reports 

Mrs. Edna Lillian. Coordinator-Teacher. ESEA title I program, Lovelady 
Independent School District, Lovelady. Tex. 75851 (telephone 7I3 636.7636) 



Title: INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATIONAL APPROACH, TRAPHAGEN ELEMEN- 

TARY SCHOOL. MOUNT VERNON, N.Y. 

s 

Objeclivei'. To provide (U media appruimiitit for developmental tnnouiUje art^ skill and 

ii:ading in thi* content tields; (2) inulttethiiiC|mtHlia that will give students the 
opportunity to learn about the vaiied ailtuies ol.thi: United States; and (3) 
individualized instruction 

Project: A skHl bused language ;uts program. foi the fourth, tilth, and sixth grades uses 

diagnosth: procedures to group pupils into teams according to their abilities. 
Lecirfiing prescriptions are then written to meet thi? needi of each c'hild. Under 
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the team concept, and with the appropriate media (Jvail.ibic pupils are able to 
ijxperinnctj sviccpss in l\ui skill .vens at their own t»pcrational Itjvcl. Groups are 
k«:ni sn)all <'nou()h s') th;it tn.uhcrs can give o.'ich pupil some individual help 
with ro.'idirif). Pupil-, will trav»! ihi? siimo tcnchcis lor d G yciii period in ord»»r to 
buiUi iind fr)llciw ii :Vyc;ii' pliin which will emphastzR ihu neuderi skills for each 
diiid. 



Niiinboi of pupils sitrvcd: 

Amount und typu of titin M 
grant: 

Other Fodural program 
assistance: 

Evaluation: 
Further information: 



Title: 



Obiectivos: 



>1(i7 plihiic i.'liMnnntitrv SitIiociI pii|iil i 

S(x:cial- purpose fir.int, SI 0,000 (ptint diid audinviiiual materials) 

NDEA title 111 funds used to provide teaching materials and equipment 

Standardized reading tests; parent and teacher questionnaires 

Mr. Alfred M. Franko, Superintendent, Mount Vernon Public Schools, T65 
North Columbus' Ave., Mount Vernon, N.Y. 10550 (telephone 914-668-6580) 

INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA CENTER, VAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. VAN. 
W. VA. 

To (1) stimulate interest in reading and increase reading skill; (2) improve 
attitudes toward school and learning; and (3) develop ability to think critically 
and evaluate information. 



project: 



The new media center in this school facilitates the teaching-learning process in 
many ways. Some of these are: organizing collections of media and nr>?dia 
equipment; calling i<)ttent!on to new materials; providing for browsing and 
independent itudy; fostering student use of media and equipment; and 
conducting workshops for aides and professional staff in use of media and 
media equipment. Teachers encourage reading by drawing out pupil Interests 
and preferences, and by making special efforts to gather and organize reading 
materials to intensify pupil interest and lead pupils to discover the world of 
books and media. 



Number of pupils served: 

Amount and type of title II 
grant: 

Other Federal program 
assistance: 



Evaluation: 



322 public elementary school pupils 
r 

Basic grants. Si, 833; special- piit pose grant, S200 

CSCA title I funds, $5,000 for personnel; NDEA title 111 matching funds. 
$5,100 for equipment; and ESEA title 111 funds for planning implementation 

Achleviiment xa^x semes; u^n of materials; observation of changes in teaching 
patterns and !;tudent attitudes 
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Further information; 



Mts. Jan Mnt(>«;(rt; Mochji Spucljilist. Van Etementary School, Van. W. Va. 



Title: 
(JUtectlve: 

Project-. 



RIGHT TO READ PROJECT, HAZEN UNION GCHOOL . HARDWICK, VT. 



Number of pupits served: 

Amount and type of title II 
grant: 



Other Federal program 
assistance: 

Evaluation: 

Further information: y 



To fo.strf li.'tfiJM)}^ yr^jwlh fur junior |jjf|l 
.ipiT.ilic c;ntii>:tit ari as tht. r-.i^i rti:;!lMiir 



Lchiioi pupils ihtij\inh reading in the 



T[»; iciK^iny (Moor.ini 'r> this luiiiur hirjli schn(»l is c-refuKy f(**Jred (o the 
»i»s}uit;t)nn.il f»ngi;uii, hy •jkhIl' It-vf^l and siitiif'ct iiriM. Eniphasis is on 
(Im-tarHng stuikirit ini(fri!«,l in icailinij, pravidmij loi indiviiinal differences, and 
tuachint} stmJy skitts. Hupils an? GncoiiiagGd to ruatl tuclo books with subiect 
content to extend their understundings beyond textboolks and to practice their 
reading skills. Audiovisual materials are used to mnet nct;ds that <]re not served 



and eviiluation'of other art forms. 



180 public junior high school pupils 



Special-purpose grant. $2,400 (books and other printed materials); $800 
(audiovisual materials) 



Coordinated with projects funded under ESEA title I 

Standardized tests; reading records; teacher evaluation; and use of materials 

Mr. Joseph O'Brien, Superintendent, Orleans Southeast District, Hardwick, Vt. 
05843 (telephone 802-472-5787); Mrs, Margaret A. Inglehart, Librarian, Hazen 
Union School, Hardwick, Vt. 05843 (telephone 802-533-7754) 



Title: 



Object) VQ«: 



Projpct: 



COUNTY RIGHT TO READ PROTOTYPE. BOARD OF COOPERATIVE 
EDUCAT!ONAt SERVICES. ROCKLAND COUNTY, WEST NYAGK, N.Y. 

To \\\ develop a county model for reading Instruction: (2) establish a 
dingnostic center for screening reading deficienclesj'and (3) provide insemce 
utkicatioii in reading for administrators, readtpg'kiipervisors, and teachers 

A county model for attacking t|ie^readii>g problem Includes the fotlovvlng 
Guniponcnts: insurvice cduc«)tion, county media center, laboratory experience 
lor te*ichinf) pfjrsonnL'l,^^;Krtlingriostic center. The widp varifity of multimedia 
materMis and f.'quippKini ^vaibble to re;iding teachers through the center tire 
intt2i)dL*d to stN>c^as. <i catalyst to initiate diverse reading programs that will 
stitvc ]^upit^ceordit^9 to need. As t(>iidio9 materials t'irc used and evaluated by 
pnpits^cl teachers, inforination about materials found especialiy useful under 
dil><rfcnt circiimstnncus will be disseminated. 
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Evaluation: " ' 
Further information: 



Student and staff sup^s; use of media; reading performance 

Mr. Paul ^^iohnson. Superintendent. Salem School District. Salem. N.H. 
03079/ 



TWe: 



Obiactivec 



Proiecti: 



Number of puplli served: 
Amount and typ« of title II 

Evaluation: 
Further Information: 



INDIVIDUALIZED READING PROJECT, HARRY S. TRUMAN ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHObL. ROLLA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROLLA, MISSOURI 

To (1) develop on individualized reading program; (2) motivate the develop- 
ment of good reading habits; and (3) encourage the continuation of reading 
Interests 

A traditional ciasiroom has been divided into six learning a^^eas according to 
skills and student interests. The areas are designed for leisure reading, 
development of specific reading skills, and listen ing and viewing. Students work 
on different tasks, with access to a wide range of materials, and move readily 
from one activity to another. There is considerable freeoom, with student 
interest a primary factor. Frequent student'teacher conferences also provide 
for considerable direction and order in the process. Reading, listening, and 
viewing experiences are shared through student*designed activity. 

2B0 public elementary school pupils 

Special- purpose grant, $^240 (books, other printed materials, and audiovisual 
materials) 

Standardized achievement and diagnostic tests; teacher observations 

Dr. John E. Roam, Superintendent, Rolla Public Schools, 8th and Cedar St.. 
RollB, Mo. 65401 



Title: 
Obiecthrai 

Projects: 



Number of pupUt lar/ed: 



READING CURRICULUM CENTER, OANBURY, CONNECTICUT 

To provide pupils and teachers with appitfpriate media for reading develop* 
ment and to improve skill and interes^^eading. 

An interdistrict reading curr^um center serves several school districts by 
giving assistance to $choo|/(Mrsonnel engaged in assessing the status of reading 
programs and ad justipg their programs to reflect current needs. Title II 
supports the cente^^factlvities through Oie provision of media appropriate 'or 
implementing UiC cur riculums planned. Teacher analysis of the materials read 
will be used/or guidance in future selections and teacher use o1 materials for 
teach ino/^ing. Students will thus exercise much control over the selection of 
matejws by the simple and direct procedure of reading and enjoy ing the 
Ki. Teachers will be given opportunities to discuss materials found 
tlcularly useful. Videotapes will be used for demonstrations of effective 
classroom use of materials. 

3,500 public elementary and secondary school pupils 
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Senator Eaoloton. That will conclude today's hearings on this sub- 

iect matter. , ..... , ., 

Tomorrow morning at 11, we will have three additional witne^es. 
The committee, i.s adjourned. . ■, . u 

[Whereupon, at 4:20 p.m., the hearing was adjourned, to be recon- 
vened at 11 a.m., the following day, Wednesday, April 5, 1973.] 
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READING EMPHASIS PROGRAMS, 1973 



THITBSDAY, APBIL 5, 1973 

U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee on Education of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

Washington^ D.O, 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 11:05 a.m., in room 
6226, New Senate Office Building, Senator Tnomas F. Eagleton, pre- 
siding pro tempore. 

Present : Senators Eagleton (presiding pro tempore) , Kennedy, and 
Beall. 

Senator Eagleton. Good morning ladies and gentlemen. The Sub- 
committee on Education of the Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare is once again in session to continue its hearings on mat- 
ters relating to reading. This is the second day of 2 days of hearings. 

Today we have a series of witnesses, the first of which is Dr. Daniel 
Fader, professor. University of Michigan, and author of a book en- 
titled "The Naked Children," and also a book, "Hooked on Books," 
copies of which have been supplied to the committee. We are always 
pleased to have free copies, so if Dr. Fader is here, will he please 
step forward and give us nis testimony. 

Doctor, could you extemporize a bit. I know you do not have a pre- 
pared statement. 

The subject matter we are inquiring into is the right to read or read- 
ing levels of students throughout the United States, and what effect 
the lack of reading skills has on a young person's chances either for 
gainful economic employment or to avoid falling into corrupt ways, 
et cetera. 

Yesterday we heard from educators and the American Library As- 
sociation. Today we have you, plus members of the Administration, 
and the Council for Basic Education. 

Would you give us the benefit of such research as you have done 
as contained in your writings — frankly, I have not read any of your 
books; I apologize — which might give us some insight into the devel- 
opment or reading goals and the greater necessity for governmental 
assistance. _ 

STATEMENT OF DANIEL FADER, PROFESSOR, UNIVERSITY OF 

MICHIGAN 

Dr. Fader. Yes, Senator. 

I have read your speech, if you have not read my book. I heard your 
speech that was made on March 8 to the U.S. Senate in which you 
say — and I quote — "The right to read has been beset with problems 
other than lack of form and money." 

(115) 
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Yon ^poke of tha grant which was made then, and then Representa- 
tive Green's conchision that perhaps f)0-percent of that grant may have 
been misspent. . i i 

I would like to say that the right to read has often been translated 
as the obligation to read. The assumption that children will read be- 
cause they have the right to read, because an organization is funded 
called the Right to Read, made up of people with the best intentions, 
who have done good work before and will do good work again, because 
such organization is set up to encourage them, is an assumption that 
has often been undermined by the translation of right into obligation. 

My own work has been entirely directed at the notion of changing 
how children feel about reading so that we may then change how they 

perform. ^ 1^.^.1. 

To put it another way, in the bill that you have proposed to the 
Congress on page 5 you speak of in the case of pupils in attendance 
at elementary and secondary schools whose reading achievement is 
less than that which normally could be expected for pupils of compara- 
ble education and in comparable grades of education to provide re- 
medial reading instruction and related services. 

In our time the notion of remediation has been the notion of remedi- 
ating performance. If a child does not read well, get him to read better 
by putting him in a remedial reading situation. 

The serious question that many of us have been asking^ ourselves 
fairly recently, during the decade of the 1960's especially, is can you 
remediate performance if a kid does not feel very good about what 
he does? 

I would say one useful addition to this bill could be a phrase like 
this at the end of section 1 on page 5, inserted in line 8: "to provide 
remedial reading instruction and^ related services, such as reading 
rooms, modeled after those in use in many schools in southeastern 
Michigan." 

Let me tell you about that concept, which I have written about and 
would like to speak a bit about now. In cooperation with the business- 
man in southeastern Michigan — and I emphasize that it seems to me 
we have made too little use of the private sector of funding in this 
country — one of the greatest complaints we hear from employers is, 
"How can I improve their salaiy grades, how can I increase their earn- 
ings, when my employees cannot read?" 

We might make use of that need in the private sector of our econ- 
omy by doing as we have done in southeastern Michigan for the last 
decade on a burgeoning basis, attempting to get private financing of 
what has come to be known as the Reading Room, a room open in a 
school together with a library full of paperback books, newspapers 
and magazines, where children may discover that reading is not all 
performance; that reading may be some job; that reading can make 
a difference to them, not in terms of the tests they take but in terms of 
how they feel about themselves and their world. 

I suppose if I have a thesis to argue before you today it is that any 
amount of money can be spent in training for teachers to teach read- 
ing, to remediate more students in their performance, and it will come 
to very little, as it has come in the last decade, until in fact we are 
able to remediate how children feel about reading. 
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Mniiy of them see it as extraneous to their world, purposeless to what 
they do. They know perfectly well the television set is purposeful; it 
contains immediate pleasures ; it does not need study to be interpreted, 
or they do not perceive it as such. 

Reading — that is another matter. If reading is not of much use to 
their parents and to tlieir commuiiity, as they perceive them, they 
will not perceive it as of much use, and it does not matter how much 
money the Federal Government or a]iy section of the Government of 
this country spends upon i-eading remediation and spends upon the 
training of* reading teachors until avo face the fact that we are dealing 
witli children whose feelings already hvq so negative about reading, 
what it is, and how it works, that they cannot be remediated for per- 
formance meaningfully. 

Senator Eagleton. The creating of a reading room seems to be a 
commendable ]>roposaK but what othcj* suggestioiis would you have in 
this amorphous area of how someoiie feels about reading 

I agree there has to be motivation, desire, interest, et cetera. How 
do we legislate that? 

Dr. Fader. I think that it can only be legislated if it can be legis- 
lated by the support of efforts toward teaching whicli are based upon 
having more tlian a single teacher teaching reading or English, what- 
ever it may be called, having children who are pi-actical children come 
to realize that, practically speakings there? is no place to liide in the 
school, and therefore, if you do not learn to read and write, you have 
learned nothing at all. 

To diffuse the responsibility for reading throughout the faculty of 
the teaching school, and to saturate the school and the children with 
those kinds of reading material like them is the important thing. 

To put the question another way, do you suppose it is possible to 
teach soft bound lightweight impermanent children with hard bound 
heavyweight pernuinent materials? 

If you are a genius, you can leach children with anything. If not, 
it seems to me yon must convince children the materials are like them, 
rather than trying to make the childi^en like the materials. 

Therefore we have tried to use soft bounds temporary, lightweight 
materials witli childi 'en who describe themselves m that way. 

It is possible I believe to make moneys expendable upon e'pliemcral 
materials. One of the painful misinterpretations of previous legisla- 
tion has been that tlie materials purchased must be purchased in a way 
that they can be shown to be present in the schools year after year-^ 
''We si)ent our money on x; you see it is hei-e. If yon come to inspect 
us. tliere it is." 

Indeed it nnght be worthwhile purchasing materials that do not 
last, materials that children use up, materials that disappear from the 
school and go into the community. 

You and I both know that you camiot teach anything in a school 
which the connnunity docs not value. If the community does not want 
it, it does not matter wliat you do in the classroom. We know the school 
IS not a panacea. If \\g do not get the materials into the classroom, 
into the community, if we do not make the materials attractive enough 
for the kids to take out of the school and into their homes, we can 
Y Jy teach with those materials. 
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Senator Eagletox. Siipi)ose you had a classroom of 40 students and 
1 teacher, in an inner-city situation. I^et us say it is the sixth grade, and 
flO out of the 40 students have a reading level of second or third grade. 

I am not saying that evei^ classroom is like that, but there are some 
that would till that sad statement. 

Suppose you have a reading room down the hall, and you put in it 
some paperback books and some other disposable reading material that 
you suggest. How do you get all 40 of them to the reading room— the 
10 who are up to their sixth grade level would probably be good enough 
if we motivated them to go to the reading room— but what do we do 
with the 30 who are reading at the ^'^cond or third grade level ? 

I/r. Fader. My first comment is that no teacher has ever success- 
fully taught 40 students, and as soon as that is publicly admitted in 
the L'jiitcd iSJutes we have a chance of taking those other 30 and doing 
something useful with them, 

For instance, there is not a teacher — unless that teacher is a genius, 
and we have no need to be concerned with geniuses — but like all the 
rest of us, attempting to teach 30 or 40 students in a classroom, that 
teacher reaches maybe 5 in the middle, 3 at the top, 5 at the bot- 
tom, and the rest you hope manage to come along in that wave of 
learning which yon hope you create for all in the classroom. 

So the first recognition has to be that no teacher can teach 30 or 40 
students. No one ever has. I think the first thing is to admit what 
schools can do, and what schools really do, 

I think to answer directly we might begin by giving more responsi- 
bility to more teachers for those 30 or 40 students — paraprofessionals, 
if you like, people trained to care about children — not trained neces- 
sarily to teach reading, that is another matter, but trained simply to 
care about children, to go with them to the reading room, to introduce 
them to those materials, to be responsible for them. 

The only difference we have been able to discover between children 
who succeed and children who do not succeed, if all other variables 
are the same, is the interest of one or more people in those children. 

Children who have a sense that they are being ignored, that their 
needs are not being met by the school, are children who clearly never 
will and never have met the requiremer*^^ of school. 

I suppose, to put it another waj, it is that paperback materials, 
newspapers, magazines, paperback books, are no cnre-all: they never 
have been and they never will be. 

They do, to begin with, convince children the school is interested 
in them because they are more like children than the customary hanl- 
bound textbook, but in fact if more attention is not paid to their 
needs, those materials are of little use. 

One of the tilings which gives us a problem wdth the proposed legis- 
lation is that in many ways it proposed to remedy what more than a 
sinfjle bill or piece of iegislation can hope to do. 

The vifyht to read, reading, is fundamental. Many of the efforts of 
many well-intentioned people have succeeded or failed as they have had 
individual energies put into them, but very few if any have man- 
aged to perpetuate themselves because still we believe that what we are 
remediating is hov children perform, rather than how they feel 
about how tTiey perform. 
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Your bill is aimed at remediating part of that problem. I think 
it might start with how the children feel about themselves, rather 
than what they do. 

Senator Eagleton. Are you saying we have a chicken and an egg 
situation here? You are saying we have to work on how children feel 
about the situation, which I think is important, which I think is 
indispensable. 

Let us take this same sixth grade classroom that I am talking about. 
Assume we liave 2 teachers for that classroom, so they could break 
it up into 2 sections, so each section Iiad 15 grade students with a 
second- or third-grade i-eading equivalency. How do you motivate 
that low achiever, that low scorer? 

Do you not have to do a little remediating first before you can moti- 
vate him? 

Dr. Fadek. So far as we can tell from the work that we did, which is 
sinnmurized in "Hooked on Books," the children who are appar- 
ently "can't'- readers are most of thom "won't" readers, children who 
have discovered it hurts too much, who go to school but who in fact, 
rather than learn to read, discover that to take reading tests and to 
read the books given them is simply a painful operation, and decide not 
to read. 

Our own proof, satisfying to us and others who have followed our 
patterns of work, is that indeed most of these children can read and 
will read when it is made attractive enough and stressed less in the 
school. 

So then again my argument is we have ,f or a long time been attempt- 
ing to remediate what really did not need remediation. 
Senator Eagletox. Senator Beall. 

Senator Beall. On those points that you just made. Doctor, are you 
suggesting then that we should reduce the class size or to do something 
to teach teaching? 

Dr. Fader. I am trying to suggest a reality. There are many things 
you and I would like to see happen in the schools. We would like to 
see twice as many teachers, but for a long time we will have 30 or 40 
students in a class, with perhaps 1 trained teacher, trained in the 
sense of being certified, in the classroom. 

It seems to me it is possible to reduce the responsibility that teachers 
must take for all of tho.se .students by giving her or him all of the 
help that he or she can receive in the classroom, which would be de- 
.sci'ibed by people who have been trained to pay attention to children. 

These people are automatically trained by the fact of being mothers 
and fathers to pay attention to a child, to care enough to go with them 
to a reading room, to help them select books. 

What I am suo;gesting is not a problem of the chicken and the egg, 
but where we findoiirselves presently with the system with all the good 
will in the world, the only system that has ever attempted to educate 
all of its children, the only country, where we are having an apparently 
spectacular failure in the ability of our children to read successfully 
us we test it. 

I think there is much wrong with the tests to begin with, but even 
more so there is much wrong with what we think can be done in the 
classroom. We cannot have 1 teacher handle 30 or 40 students, and 
heorsheknpwsit. 
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TEACHERS OF READING 

Seiiiitor Beall. I recently introduced a bill on this subject matter, 
and I would lilce to have your comments, if you have time to give those 
conuuents after reading it. 

I made some suggestions on tlie .tissuniptiou tlnit one of the problems 
we liave is that we liave not really required specialized training in the 
teaching of reading as we have in other subjects. 

Wc require teacTiers to take courses in art if they are to become art 
teachers. We require special training if they are ^oing to teach music— 
they have to take courses in music and tlie teaching of music. Even in 
the physical education department, this is I'equired. 

Wo checked around the country and found in most States there is a 
very mininnil requirement in order to receive certification for a teacher 
to teac]i rc4idij}g. They take niaybe one course in the whole subject of 
reading or language arts. 

We are wondering if we cannot improve this situation by requiring 
a degree of specialization on the pait of the teacher. As Senator Eagle- 
ton has pointed out, and I agree, you have to have a jjroper attitude, 
but in order to develop a proper attitude you have to teach the child 
to read first somehow. 

When some children enter school, they often" have not been exposed 
to or encouraged to read. He has to be taught to read before he can 
appreciate reading. Is that not correct? 

Dr. F.M)ER. I thnik you are right. Senator, but I think to place em- 
phasis upon students who really do not learn to read after 3 years in 
school is perhaps to place the emphasis in the wrong place on what our 
troubles are as far as our teachers of reading. 

Senator Beam.. I am talking about the first 3 years of learning. 

Dr. Fader. So am 1. I think at the end of the first 3 years, so far as 
I can tell, most children, no matter what the method used to teach 
them to read, have in fact learned to read to a level at which if reading 
were made very attractive and utt(M'ly necessary to them in succeeding 
years would in fact succeed better tluin they do. 

This is our whole thesis of the kids who will not read and cannot 
read. I think nmch can be done to improve this. 

I thini:, however, that to identify tlie teaching and learning in the 
first tl)re(; grades as the source of the reading problem in our schools 
in this country is perhaps to identify it too exclusively. 

Senator Bkall. I am not suggesting that is the source of the prob- 
lem. I am suggesting one of the ways to prevent the problem further 
down the line is to provide a better base. 

Dr. Fader. Amen. 

RECOGxrnox of a(;hievehext 

Senator Beall. We have a little ginnnickry in our hill — and I do not 
like to call it ginnnickry but that is what it is. During the 1950's, it 
seems we were concerned about the physical ability of the young, and 
we developed physical fitness programs in schools around the country 
in order to motivate children in the physical fitness area, and 
awards were given to children for meeting certain physical fitness 
requirements. 
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I suggest give reading awards to schools for achievement or im- 
provement in reading. Do you think this has some appeal ? 

Ts this the kind of thing that develops attitudes that place emphasis 
on sub]ect matter and induce people to get involved? 

Dr. Fadek. Senator, I think it might work. I think you have to ask 
yourself what you want in the long run to determine what to do. I can 
tell you what I would like to see in the long run, and that is children 
who become people who \vill read without the pressure of school or 
classes or teacliers or instruction or direction, people wlio in fact will 
choose to read after they have left school. 

It seems to me that the people who read, who graduate from our 
schools at whatever level, are a book seller's disaster. In fact, they 
do not purchase books, they do not read books. 

Reading has become a most unatti-active form of recreation or form 
of learning for them. 

I think you can give prizes, and I think you can cause the level of 
reading performance to rise. There are surely ways to do that, and you 
may find one way to do it. I think in the long run perhaps you will 
discover what you have done is to create children who perform well 
111 reading in the school and wlio do not care to perform any more. 

Senator Eaglktox. Doctor, at the University of Michigan are you 
in the graduate school of education ? 

Dr. Fader. No. I am professor of English. 

Senator Eagt.eton. So in your professional capacity you are not 
o.ngaged ill training teachers. * 

Dr. Fadkh. I am. I train t<5achers for the doctor of arts degree and 
the teaching of English is a new Ph. D. made to run parallel to the 
Ph. D. This is to train teachers in.stead of researchers. We began it a 
few years ago. I teach a class also in the inner city. 

Senator Eagletox. What are the new teaching techniques on the 
graduate level as far as teaching teachers about some of the motiva- 
tional qualities of I'eading, such as desci'ibed to this committee? 

Dr. Fadek. For instance, we teach our teachers, so well as we can 
teach them and they toach us — most of the teachers in the doctoral 
program are experienced teachers who have come back because they 
are dissatisfied with what they are doing and liow they do it. 

We pool our dissatisfactions, and one of the methods we have come 
up with in that pooling is pairing, to pair every student in every 
cla.ssroom with another student. 

To put it another way, no child may move through school reproduc- 
ing his own sense of isolation and singularity, so every student is re- 
sponsible for another student. 

One of the few values anyone has ever found for growing up poor 
in the inner city of America is that the extended family takes care 
of many of the children one way or another. We have tried to repro- 
duce the extended family in the classroom. 

What we are aiming for is that no child can have the sense that no 
one is missing him, that attention is not being paid him. 

I think, as many of my colleagues, that one of the most powerful 
and highest barriers to learning for children in school is the sense 
that if you are quiet and decent and do not make trouble, nothing 
much will happen to you ; no one will do you, as the kids will tell you, 
and you can slide. You can make it through. 
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What we are trying to do is make a system where kids cannot make 
it through, do not want to make it through, without paying attention 
to themselves and to others. 

I would like to put that somewhere in your bill, which is why I 
suggested what T did. 

Senator Eagi.eton. Can you tell us about your instructional pro- 
grams for these iimer city teachers. You mentioned you gave a course 
in that. 

Dr. Fadkr. The program comes down to discovering sometliing 
about yourself and your own education, so you know yourself well 
enough not to want to reproduce upon the unsuspecting bodies of 
children. 

One of the most powerful motivators for us as teachers in our class- 
rooms is to reproduce our own education upon the unsuspecting bodies 
of children in front of us, 

Pait of this course is for the students to get to know themselves well 
enough so that they will not do that to kids, so they can find out wlio 
kids are, what they want, and what they need, and help to lead them 
in that direction. 

Senator Eagleton. I have some staff questions. Let me turn to those 
if I may. 

In your book. The Naked Children, when describing the teachers 
selecting books you observe that they choose the same books that kids 
have not been reading for years. In your opinion, what can be done 
to persuade teachers to use material of greater relevance and intei'est 
to students ? 

Dr. Fader. By making those materials so omnipresent, so available 
to them, as paper books can be omnipresent, as magazines can be omni- 
present, that m fact they will have the opportunity to select them. 

They do as I would do and you would do when confronted with the 
question of selection. They select what is familiar. One cannot expect 
a teacher to do otherwise without giving that teacher a meaningful 
selection of materials. 

What we have been doing for years now in southeastern Michigan 
is bringing hordes of teachers into a warehouse full of paperback 
books, and giving them their choice of what lies there to use with their 
children. I think ihat is a way to do it. 

I think the money should be invested, part of the moneys you are 
speaking of, in making materials available to teachers in ways they 
have not been available before so they will not reproduce what has 
happened to them, not once more choose books they themselves had 
learned and have taught. 

Senator Eaglkton. In the epilogue in the same book you discuss the 
program decline after your departure from Garnett-Patterson. What 
can be done in the schools to insure that innovative program9»w,of an 
experimental nature, when successful, continue? 

Dr. Fader. By not making them depend upon people; making them 
depend upon materials and methods. 

To put it another way, people are always subtractable. I have sub- 
tracted myself from the environment; others always do. There are 
visitors, there are semipermanent teachers; but there are permanent 
materials and permanent ideas. 
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I think your bill can support the notion of materials in the schools. 
When I say materials, I do not mean hard bound heavy weight books, 
l^cople leave and go back to the comfort of theii* own woi-ld and leave 
whatever it was to happen not to happen further. 

We have again and again funded from our Government educa- 
tion ideas that were basecl upon tlie pei'son and persons who brought 
them to the Government, rather than based upon the quality of the 
ideas themselves. 

Senator Eagleton. You state : "It is tlie status of literacy in the com- 
nuinity that must change before there can be liope for education of tlie 
impoverished child." 

In your opinion what would be the most effective way reach the 
community ? 

Dr. Fader. The single most eflective way I think would be to make 
part of the teaching contract for all of us who teach the responsi- 
bility for going into the community, into the homes, into the meeting 
places, to sell our ideas to harder heads than we are likely to get in our 
classrooms from our children. 

Thei'e are many of us, sir, who have all but ceased our work in class- 
rooms in the dimensions not formerly regarded by us of ^oing into 
communities to see what can be done to sell the ideas of emication. 

AAHien 1 was a child and when you were, the schools never found 
themselves in an advei'sai'y position with the community. Now often 
tliis is the case. The schools are viewed by the community as an ad- 
versary relationship. 

It seems to me we cannot tui*n that about if we cannot negate that ; 
we cannot teach anything of much meaning. 

Until we can make the schools worth something in the eyes of the 
parents, I think we will do very little in the classroom. 

SCriOOL-COMMTJXITY RELATIONSHIP 

Senator Beall. Why do you think that advei-sary relationship 
exists? 

Dr. Fader. B( cause I think we have not required educators to look 
carefully at themselves and to look carefully at the children. We should 
begin by asking childi*en questions about themselves. Psychologists 
do this, but not teachers. 

Senatoi* Beall. By advei*sai*y relationship I assume you are not 
talking about so much that exists between the school and the child as 
much as between the school and the parent. 

Di\ Fader. I think the two are inseparable, sir. I think we are talk- 
ing about the same thing. 

Senator Beall. Does the adversary relationship exist because the 
parent is disappointed with the performance in the school? 

Dr. Fadek. Not in the fii-st instance, though I think that does enter 
in. I think in the first instance what happens is that parent discovers 
that the teacher is teaching what the pai-ent does not value. That may 
not be disappointment; you may not be actively disappointed in what 
is happening in the school ; it is just information which is being given 
your child, attitudes, whicli you simply yourself do not value and do 
not care whether or not they are given. 
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Thei-eforc disappoiiitiiieiit does not describe it so much as a simply 
apatliy. Notliiiig seems relevant. 

Senator Bkall. Does this apply to reading? 
Dr. Fadek. Oh, indeed it does. 

Senator Bkall. Does this adversary relationship begin as early as 
the first, second, thii-d grades? 

Dr. Fader. I think it begins before that with an idea of the child of 
M'hat is going to ha])pen to liini. 

Senator Beall. Tlie cliild feels this is a place he has to go. 

Dr. Fader. Sure. He says "My brother and sister went there, and 
they said it was notliing, and I have to go there now too.'- 

The funny thing is I have spoken to a fair number of -i-year-olds, 
and if they will answer — l^ecause questions arc so loaded — their an- 
swers seem to indicate — I am talking now about inner-city schoolchil- 
dren — they already know that school "ain't much.'' 

Senator Beall. But they know that bef oie ? Do they know that be- 
fore they are going there ? 

Dr. Fader. Yes. They expect to find it not much, to put it as bluntly 
as possible. " 

Senator Beall. It has been a while since I started school, but it 
seimis to me there was a lot of excitement, anticipation, looking for- 
ward to the time when one got old enough to go to school. We went 
there full of hope. It was a new experience. AVe felt something good 
was going to liappen. 

Dr. Fader. It is for some, but, unlike you and me, they do not ex- 
pect th(iy will be surprised when school turns out to he something less 
than exciting, for they have already been prepared by the comments 
they have lieard from their neighboi-s, from theii* siblings, from their 
parents. ' 

You and I would have been enormously surprised had it turned out 
to be a disappointment. 

Senator Heaix. AVhat do we do about thi? hi the early years? 

Dr. Fader, I think what we do about thid is make part of t!ie teacher 
responsibility of every teacher, part of the administering responsibil- 
ity of every administrator, the interest of the community into the 
schools. 

If that sounds to you like community control of the schools, for what 
that hus meant in its best action, I believe in community control of 
the school. 

I beli'^ve that the greatest problem we have had has been the dis- 
crepancy between what the community wanted or thinks it wants and 
what the school does. The w^orst part about that is the community, as 
well as the school, is full of people who mean terribly well and w^ork 
terribly hard — one at being a parent and one at being teacher — the 
discrepancy between what both attain is painful. 

Senator Beaix. I read the other daj of a suit filed in the State of 
California where a student is now suing the State for $1 million be- 
cause he claims the high school graduated him and did not teach him 
to read. 

Is there lack of confidence because of poor performance than because 
of the feeling that kids might have in their early school years ? 
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It seems to me tliat tlie performance in tlie school, particularly in the 
early years, is going to affect the attitude that student and his parents 
have in later years. 

Reading is basic to all of us, it seems to me, because the ability to 
learn to read early affects not only the school life but his whole life. 

Dr. Fader. It does indeed. I believe that that is why I am here. I 
think if we can remediate that problem, we would have gone a long 
way toward solving that feeling. 

Senator Beall. In addition to attitude, is it not mainly a problem 
in specializing the teacher in reading? Is it not devoting more time 
to preparing people to teach reading and then also allowing them to 
devote more time to the actual teachin<^ of the subject ? 
. Dr, Fader. Senator, it may be, and if it is I will be mildly surprised. 

I think that it is possible to teach reading better than we teach it. 
I think it is necessarj^ to teach reading better than we teach it, and if 
to do it better than we do it is to solve the problem we are talking about, 
I think many of us will be surprised. 

Senator Beall. I have just been handed an interesting article from 
AVilliam Raspberry in the AVashington Post. 

[The article referred to follows :] 

[Trom the Washington Post, Feb. 19, 1973] 

"Since you can only play at teaching history to children who can't read, why not 
stop playing and teach them to read?" 

William Raspben^y 

A School Plan Worth Reading 

A thousand years ago, back in November, 1969, 1 stumbled across — and promptly 
brought to the attention of The Washington Post's readers — an idea that was 
already two years old. 

That was Dr. Kenneth B. Clark's notion that it would be a good idea to sus- 
pend all other activities in ghetto schools for a year and spend the time bringing 
every normal child up to at least grade level in reading and arithmetic. A year 
nfter I wrote about it, the D.C. School Board had adopted what came to be called 
the Clark Plan. And a year after that, it was, for all intents and purposes, dead. 

Phase II. I have just stumbled across (in the February issue of the Bulletin of 
the Council for Basic Education) an article written by Richmond, Va., superin- 
tendent Thomas C. Little for "The School Bell." The article does not mention 
Ken Clark, but Dr. Little, who has been superintendent since last fall, is clearly 
on Clark's wavelength. Here's what he says : 

**Bvery professional employee in this system, including my own immediate 
staff, will be evaluated next year on the basis of how well he contributes to 
improving the reading skills of our children. This does not mean that there will 
l)e no other factors used in evaluation ; it does mean the contribution to the read- 
ing program will bo the main one." 

That i.s Clark Plan pure and simple (as opposed to Clark Plan as disfigured, 
dismembered and half-heartedly mlsimplemented in the D.C. schools). 

•'Quite frankly. I have grown tired of hearing excuses as to why children in 
urban schools can't read." Dr. Little wrote. **I don't believe any of them." 

Further, I am also convinced that children from an urban school system, par- 
ticularly children from a poverty background, uec'd to read just as much if not 
more than the so-called advantaged children. 

"The level of literacy has always been a measure of the progress of a civiliza- 
tion. I am not demeaning the necessity for speaking and listening when I speak 
of reading, but it is reading — the ability to see a printed word, to comprehend its 
meaning, to evaluate its contents — which is the one historic path upward and 
outward for the civilized man. 

''We cannot afford to have unemployable children coming out of the schools 
who cannot follow printed instructions, who cannot read and understand the 
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^ terms of a credit purchase, instructions on liow to prepare a package of food, or 
' tlie advertising clninis from a newspaper." 

Little, liko Clark, believes that nearly all children — including the so-called 
disadvantaged — can learn to read, and tliat unless they leurn to read, they are 
unlikely to learn much of anything else. And both men know what you know, too: 
that year after year we are turning out children, not just as drop-outs but as 
high school graduates, who are functional illiterates. 

Little is saying what Clark said some seven years ago: Since you can only 
play at teaching history or literature or healtfi to children who can't read, why 
not stop playing for so long as it takes to teach them to read. You won't hurt 
those who can read already — you can assign them work that is advanced enougli 
to challenge them. And you will help enormously those who cannot read, making 
it possible for the first time to educate tliem. 

But if the two men share the same general view, their proposals share the same 
^ weakness : Most teachers don't know liow t(j teach reading. 

But there are people who can teach them how. 

That .seems to be what Dr. Little has in mind when he says: "I do not propose 
to tell onr teachers and curriculum specialists how best they are to teach reading. 
Frankly, I do not care so much lunv it is done as that it is achieved . . . '\^'e are 
prepared to give in-service training to those who need it." 

And even tliat has a Clark-like ring to it. The whole thing, in fact, is so eerily 
like the District {)f Colundaa's Clark Plan that {)ne w(mders whether it isn't 
equally foredoojned to failure. 

Well, there is one difference, and that difference alone will make it worthwhile 
for D.C. school officials to watch to see what happens in Richmond. The differ- 
ence is that D.C. Supt. Hugh Scott never liked or Ixjlieved in the Clark I 'Ian ami, 
therefore, had little ]>ers(mal stake in its suc-cess. The Uiclmu>nd phm is the 
superintendent's own. and that could make the crucial difference. 

Dr. Fader. This is very easy to agree witli, and therefore I will 
agree with it. I always take the easy way where I can. 

If I were to stan5 and speak against that, clearly it would be the 
least popular speech in our time. At the same time I am trying to 
warn you that I do not think that outside of the better preparation of 
reading teachers, outside of the encompassnient of better methods of 
teacliing to read, outside of gaining the advantage of cliildren better 
prepared, that you will solve tlie problem that Senator Eagleton's bill 
js aimed at. 

You will only immediately remediate one of the immediate prob- 
lems. I think their problem is far deeper than that, and our belief 
that we can make significant change is based upon our notion that 
in operating technocracy it is always of solution. 

Our belief is that we can be technically better than we are — and still 
we will not have solved this problem. There are other dimensions to it 
we have not approached. 

Senator Beaix. But we still have to be better technically, do wo not ? 

Dr. Fader. We have to, but I do not know that will solve the prob- 
lem of a reading level of 2.2 in the sixth grade. 

ROLE OF READING SPECIALISTS 

Senator Beaix. One final question. Do you think that reading special- 
ists make a difference in the teaching of reading? 

Dr. Fader. I do. Senator, there is one more thing I think might be 
said. 

I believe you can have a whole country reading at the level of the 
third grade in the third grade with excellent teaching of reading 
through those first three grades, and in the sixth grade you could 
have the whole country reaching at the third grade level. 
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Senator Beall. But with lesser likliliood of that? 

Dr. Fader. No. Tliat is just my point. I do not think there would 
be a lesser likliliood. I think you would simply get more kids per- 
forming better at the end of the third grade. 

Senator Eagleton. Thank you very much. Dr. Fader. We appreciate 
vour presentation. 

Our next witness is George Weber, of the Council for Basic Educa- 
ton, Washington, D.C. 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE WEBER, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, COUNCIL 
rOR BASIC EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. AVeuer. Gentlemen, I think that you will see that I have a some- 
what differeiit point of view from Dr. Fader. I do have a prepared 
statement, Senator Eagleton and Senator Beall. 

Mr. Chainnan and other members of the subcommittee, by name is 
George Weber. I am associate director of the Council for Basic Edu- 
cation, a national, j)onprofit organization devoted to the encouragement 
of liigh academic standards in American elementary and secondary 
schools. I appreciate your invitation to make a statement about my 
paper entitled, "Inner-City Children Can Be Taught To Read: Four 
Successful Schools."' 

My paper was published in October 1071. It is not long, only 35 
pages. I have bi'ou^ht along copies for the members of the subcom- 
mittee and theii* aides. But I realize that you may not have time to 
read the entire report. I would therefore like to give you the back- 
gi'ound of the project o.nd summarize the results. 

Senator E.vglktox. Your report will be printed in the appendix to 
the hearing record. 

[ The report ix^ferred to appears on p. 220.] 

Mr. Webeu. Teachers and school administrators working in inner- 
city schools often find their task discouraging. When their children do 
not learn, the easy thing to do is to blame the children and to give up 
trying. The Coleman report, although it did not intend to do so, gave 
the i)restige of "science" and that of the Federal Government to this 
tendency. 

The most important conclusion drawn from the Coleman report was 
that schools could do little about the low^ academic achievement of dis- 
advantaged childre]! because it was the result of the social background 
of the children. T call this position "Colemanism," and, with all respect 
to Dr. Coleman, I believe that it is possibly the most destructive idea 
in American education today. 

Just about the time Colemanism had become a. new part of conven- 
tional wisdom, along came Dr. Arthur R. Jensen \vith his idea that 
disadvantaged children suffer from inferior genetic intelligence. For 
various reasons, this thesis did not have the impact of Colemanism, 
but it, too, added to the despair about raising the academic achieve- 
ments of disadvantaged children. 

It was in the wake of Coleman and Jensen that I set out to do my 
project. There is no doubt that the social background of our disad- 
vantaged children puts them at an academic disadvantage. And it may 
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well be tlmt their average genetic intelligence is below that of children 
from more advantaged families. These matters are discussed in appen- 
dix 2 of my paper. The important point, however, is whether the 
present achievements of disadvantaged children are the best that we 
can reasonabl}^ expect, given their disadvantages. I was and am con- 
vinced that they are not, and set out to prove it. 

Coleman was right, of course, when he documented the average rela- 
tionship between school achievement and family income. There was 
nothing new in this; it was conunon knowledge among school admin- 
istrators familiar with large and heterogeneous school districts. Gen- 
cralljr speaking, achievement is lower in schools in low-income areas 
than in schools in middle-income areas, and. in t\irn, lower in middle- 
income areas than in high-income areas. The mistake of Colemanism 
is to jump fmm this fact to the inference that schools are pretty 
much alike in quality and that wo cannot expect any better perfornl- 
ance from disadvantaged cliildren. 

In an attempt to disprove this, I set out to find schools serving low- 
income areas where the children were achieving at a level that would 
be normal in middle-income areas. I took one aspect of school achieve- 
ment, beginning reading, wliich is a very important part of academic 
progress. 

In a nationwide search, I found four inner-city schools where 
reading attainment, at the end of tlie third grade, was about the na- 
tional average; that is, about what one would find in average middle- 
income areas. 

Senator Eagleton. Did you have to search long and hard just to 
come up with these four ? 
Mr. Weber. Yes I did. Yes, sir. 

Tlie difference between these two levels is substantial, and therefore 
the success of these four schools is most noteworthy. 

The schools were P.S. 11 and P.S. 129 in Manhattan, the Woodland 
School in Kansas City, Mo., and the Ann Street School in Los Angeles. 
These are not the only schools successful in these terms, but they are 
the only four that I had time to find and confirm by an independent 
evaluation of their achievement. 

The reason I stress the existence of these four scliools is that if my 
analysis is correct, Colemanism is wrong. It is possible to raise the 
academic attainments of disadvantaged children because it has been 
done by these four schools. The presently poor attainment of most 
inner-city schools is not determined by the children's social back- 
ground (Colemanism) or by the children's genetic intelligence (Jen- 
senism). 

Naturally when four such successful schools are identified^ the first 
question asked by many is, "How did they do it?" I asked that ques- 
tion, too, but for various technical reasons the answers suggested by 
me are not beyond dispute. Schools are very complex institutions. The 
mere fact that a successful school is doing something different from 
unsuccessful schools does not mean that the different practice is the 
cause of success. 

The matter is made more complicated because successful schools 
always seem to do many things differently. Which of these different 
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practices are responsible for success? By the nature of my study, it 
was impossible to be certain, but it seemed reasonable to assume that 
when all foui- successful schools followd a practice not usually found 
in unsuccessful inner-city schools, tliat practice had something to do 
with their success. 

It seemed rejisonable, also, to conclude that unusual practices fol- 
lowed by some of the successful schools, but not by all, were not essen- 
tial to success. I used that appi'oach in ti*ying to'account for the suc- 
cess in beginning reading of the four schools. 

The eight factors that seemed to account foi* success were, not nec- 
essarily in the order of their importance, strong leadership, high ex- 
pectations, good atmosphere, strong emphasis on reading, additional 
reading personnel, use of phonics, individualization, and careful eval- 
uation of pupil i^rogress. 

On the other hand, some charactei'istics often thought of as impor- 
tant to school improvement were apparently not essential to the suc- 
cess of the, four schools: Small class size, achievement grouping, high 
quality of teaching, school persoiniel of the same ethnic background as 
the pupils, preschool education, and outstanding physical facilities. 

In addition to the factors that seemed to account for success, a word 
should be said about the age of these successful beginning I'eading pro- 
grams. In no case was the success achieved in a year, or even in 2 years. 
It took from 3 to 0 yeai'S to achieve results. Tins fact should serve as a 
warning to schools and to othei*s who hope to do this kind of a job in 
a year. 

That is a summai*y of my project, gentlemen, and its significance as 
I see it. I will be glad to ti*y to answer any of youi* questions about the 
})i'oject or about reading instruction for disadvantaged children in 
genei-al. Thank you for tliis op])()i"tunity to appear before you and for 
your kind attention. 

Senator Eac;lktox. Mi*. Webei\ you say you disagree with Dr. Fadei*. 
Do you really disagree? 

lie places*gi*eat emphasis on the motivational factor, that is, the 
child cannot read and the child will not read imless we induce in the 
child a desire to read. 

Mr. Webkk. I disagree with almost everything that Dr. Fader said 
except foi- one thing: that achievement in reading is particularly poor 
in the inner city. 

On motivation, my experience is simply ditt'erent from Dr. Fader's. 
I have never seen a first gi*ade child unmotivated to learn to read. 
There may be a few ai'ound, but I have never seen one. 

Older children do have motivation problems in learning to read. 

At the level that Di\ Fader has done a great deal of his work — and 
very good woi*k too — high school age children, upper grade school- 
children, of course a lot of these children have motivation problems. 
They have been banging their heads against a stone wall for many 
years, and reading to them means failure because they have been read- 
ing failures. 

I)ealing with fifth grade children who cannot read is an entirely 
diiferent motivation problem than the first grade child who is learning 
to rend. They are still eager to read in the second grade. But along 
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jibout tlie tliird grade, if they have not learned to read, a lot of tlie kids 
can read, "and I can% and I am a failure; I am not doing as well as 
otlier ehildren." 

They are disappointed. They get to feel that they are not doing well, 
and they are unhappy about this. Of course, one of the things we do — 
not only about reading but everything else we do in life — is when we 
consistently fail at something, one of the natural tendencies is to say. 
"Well, it's not important anyway ; I am going to give up trying" ; or "1 
can't do it, so I won't try"; or "It's not important, I will do something 
else.*' 

We have lots^of children w)io cannot read in tlie mkldle grades and 
in high school who pretend they do not want to. But of course they 
want to. 

There again, I would disagree with Dr. Fader completely. When 
you have young people wlio cannot read and are being interviewed for 
a job by tJie teleplione company, they want that job. If they can dem- 
onstrate they can* read and get the job, you bet they do, but they 
cannot mid up to the standard the telephone company requires, and 
therefore they do not get the job. 

Seniitoi* Eagletox. So beyond the third grade level in your judg- 
ment it is strictly remedial? 

Mr. Wkuer. In a standard school curriculum, yes. In fact we now 
have remedial programs almost as soon as we begin reading instruc- 
tion. We have remedial programs beginning in tlie second grade in 
some schools. 

You could almost say sucli a scliool realizes tliey have failed before 
they begin to try. But not all schools give up regular reading instruc- 
tion by the third grade. Some scliools carry on reading instruction 
beyond third gi'^^de, and they .should. 

I agree with Mr. Kaspberry's statement, if tlie child cannot read to 
a rea.sonable level in the middle grades, you are wasting his time with 
all the other .subjects, and exactly that is what is done. We play at 
other subjects, we let children play at other subjects, and talk about 
them and so forth, because they cannot read. 

Senator Reai.l. Is it not also true — I have had teachers tell me that 
the longer we neglect the problem, the more difficult the solution 
becomes ? 

Mr. Weueu. Of course it does, because there are more and more psy- 
chological and motivational problems the longer the child is in a situa- 
tion which calls for reading performance when he cannot do it. 

Tliat is the rea.soii why the child, if he cannot read by the end of the 
iirst grade, is not particularly concerned that a number of children 
in the class can read, because most of them still cannot. 

By the end of the second ^rade, more of the children in his class 
have learned to i*ead, and he is more disturbed that he does v ; '> now 
how to read. By the end of the third grade, mo.st of the chimren in 
his class have probably learned to read— even in the inner city—and 
.so he is even more disturbed. 

But if you ])ut that same child in the sixth grade class and for 8 
years he has not been able to do any of the standard curricuhmi because 
he has not been able to read at the level that is requiml by that curri- 
culum, he is in a bad way psychologically. He would be a very strange 
person if he were not. 
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EFFECT OF Sl'MMER 

Senator Hkall. I Iiave seen some .stiulii»s to inilicuti* roadinp achiovo- 
1110 lit in tlie early years declines (lnriii|r die snnnner inoiititS in some 
environments. Do yon find tliis trno ? 

Mr. Webeu. Yes, tills i.s true. 

Senator Beall. Is it true also of the four schools whore you eon- 
dncted yonr study ( 

Mr. AVeukk. 1 do not know that. Ai)])arontly it did not decline so 
badly but wliat tlies(» schools coulil achieve a very respectable level at 
the end of the third grade. 

Of ooui-se it is true that tlio lionie environment for .some children i.s 
su])i)()itin<r their loarniu<r of readiu<r '^4 lioui-s a day, not just in sum- 
mer but durin*,' the school year as well, and so this is a different situa- 
tion from the kind of environment that many inner-city children find 
tlieni.selvos in. 

A^ain I disa^^ree with what Dr. Fader says. I do not believe that 
most of the parents in the inner-city homes are telling their children 
not to leiirn how to read, that readinjr is worthless. It is that their home 
environment does not have reading in it as much, the home environ- 
ment does not have readin«r materials in it as much, the home environ- 
ment does not have the physical environment that is conducive to 
reading. 

There is a much liifrher noise level, there is more television, there are 
more kids, and so forth. You do not have the situation where a child 
can curl up in a quiet place with a book as often as you do in a better-off 
Jiome. 

But inner-city parents want their children to read. They under- 
stand — probably better than a lot of people who take reading]: for 
^minted — the Importance of readin«r^ and they expect their children 
to learn how to read when they <ro to school. 

I think some of the most pathetic confrontations are between the 
inner-city parents who ask. "Why ai*en't our children reading?" 
and the social planners and dreamers who say that they should be 
more concerned with political questions or somethinfi; else. 

Senator Beall. Yon arc obviously su^rjrestin^' we ou^rht to be quite 
concerned about the techniques and technology and specialization that 
is needed. You believe this is an inscliool problem more than an out- 
of -school problem? 

Afr. Weber. Yes indeed. 

Senator Beall. Mr. Chairman, Mr. James J. Kilpatrick wrote a 
very inteivstin<r column last fall on the study by Mr. Weber. I think 
that colnnin o\i<rht to be included in the record. 

Senator Ea(u.etox. It will be put in the record at the conclusion of 
Afr. '\AVber's testimony. 

Mr. Weber. I have just been scannin<r throu^rh the report; I have 
not read it before, but naturally I turned to that part that deals with 
Woodland School in Kansas City, AIo. 1 take it your study is not of a 
paj'ticnlar grade or particular class in that school but of the school as 
a whole in.sof ar as reading is concerned ? 

Mr. Webkk. That is right, but particularly througli the third grade. 

Senator Ea(;let()X. You listed in your prepared remarks some of 
those factor? ihp.f .seem to account for success. You found those "^actors 
common to the four .schools that you examined. 
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Mr. Weber. Not only common in the four schools but uncommon 
in the unsuccessful schools. 

Senator Eaglktox. Especially uncommon in the many other schools 
that you looked into M'hich did not come up to the standards? 

Mr. Weber. Tliat is correct. 

Senator Eagleton. In your paper you state children at tlie Wood- 
land School spent from 1 to IV2 or 2 hours a day ^yorking at their 
Sullivan readers. I understand that is a reader put out by McGraw- 
Hill which permits a student to read up to his or her potential reading 
level; isthatrij^ht? 

Mr. Webek. It is an individualized reading program which was used 
in two of these schools. Done well, it is a good program for disadvan- 
taged children. 

I think it is interesting, though, that two of the successful schools 
did not use the Sullivan program or anything like it. 

Senator Eagletox. What did the other two use ? 

Mr. Weber. In the case of Public School 129, Manhpttan, the school 
itself had worked out a veiy marvelous series of books, a list of books 
which the children progressed through, as they finished, they went to 
the next, and so forth, books that were appropriate to the children's 
age and interests and level of reading ;.kill. 

But that was the main method of reading, although of course, they 
had reading textbooks, and they had phonics workbooks published by 
Lyons & Carnalian. 

In P. S. 11, also in Manhattan, there were several different methods 
used and a great deal of supplemental material, but there was quite 
a wide variety in what was being done in the primary grades. 

Senator Eagletox. In your opinion did the Woodland School suc- 
cessfully utilize what are called teacher aides? 

Mr. Weber. I am not sure. I will have to refresh my memory on 
some of these things. 

Woodland did have a reading specialist, but that specialist did not 
go into the classroom. 

Senator Eagleton. Do most inner-city schools have a reading 
specialist? 

Mr. Weber. ^lany innev-city schools have reading specialists to no 
avail-, but these four schools had what I call additional reading per- 
sonnel. They were not all specialists. 

At Ann Street there was a specialist, a very able specialist, remark- 
ably able specialist. At the Woodland School there were specialists. 

There was a person called a coordinator or reading coordinator in 
R S. 129, and in P. S. 11 

Senator Eagletox. At the bottom of page 21 of your report. 

Mr. Weber. Thank you. 

Senator Eagletox. You say there, "Tlie most important factors in 
Woodland's success in beginning reading instruction are the high ex- 
pectations and the use of the McGraw-Hill Sullivan program. The 
considerable time devoted to reading is another factor. The reading and 
speech specialists and the teacher aides round out the picture." 

Are the teacher aides paraprofessionals ? 
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Mr. Weber. I think they were, unless there is some other reference 
ill that section on the Woodlawn School. I would have to check my 
basic notes. 

Senator Eagi^etgn. That is all right. 

Mr, WEiiER, Quite often the schools now, particularly schools get- 
ting title I money, use this money for paraprofessionals, and one of 
the ways the teacher aides can be used very effectively — I restate the 
word "can" because they are not always used that way — is for the 
teacher aide to help children with readhig practice. 

She does not have to be an expert in reading to help a child with 
reading practice. All he or she has to be is a literate adult. They can 
help the child by listening to the child read, by reading to them, by 
going over words and so forth, to help the teacher that way during 
the reading period. 

In the case of the Sullivan program, where there is a very defi- 
nite progress-check procedure, any person can be trained to do this very 
quickly. I say again "can be." The Sullivan program, like everything 
else, is no panacea. 

Senator Eagleton. How long has the Sullivan program been in use ? 

Mr. Weber. It has been in use in schools for 5 years or so, and 
I have seen it done miserably in some schools. 

Senator Eagleton, Are yon familiar with any of the work of Dr. 
William Kottmeyer, who is now affiliated with McGraw-Hill? 

Mr. Weber. I am familiar with his spelling books, which are na- 
tionally famous. 

Senator Eagleton. Would you care to comment on Dr. Fader's sug- 
gestion that we place somewhat greater emphasis on disposable read- 
ing materials, rather than on hard-bound and heavyweight equipment 
and thin.9^ of that kind? 

Mr, Weber, I think there is much to be said for this. 

Senator Eagleton. I wr.nted to find something on which you agreed 
with Dr. Fader, 

Mr. Weber, I think there is much to be said for this. The whole 
Reading is Fundamental program, with which you are probably 
famililar, has done a great thing in giving inexpensive paperboimd 
books to children to take home and read when they want, and have 
books af home. For many purposes paperback books are much better 
than hardbound books. 

I do not think, though, that quantity of reading material is any 
substitute for school competence in teaching reading., Reading is 
taught, and for some people it has to be taught by school. For every- 
body it has to be taught, but some people require more teaching than 
others, and this must be done. 

A child cannot learn to read by putting a document of no matter what 
kind in his hand. Some of the most heart-rending experiences I have 
had are seeing children, perfectly normal children, with book.s in their 
hands, either upside down or right side up, which they cannot read. 

T saw a 10-year-old boy in a New York school, perfectly healthy, 
holding a book about Joe Louis right side up, T thought he could 
read. He could not read a word of it. It was a talisman he had, a book 
about Joe Louis, Someone had told him it was about Joe I^ui.s. He 
could not read six words straight in that book. 
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Tliat is the fault of the schools. There is nothing wrong ^vith that 
child, I have seen hundreds of children like that, and as many as T 
have seen like that, it still disturbs ine to see one. 

Senator Eaglkton. Wliat do you think we should place the greater 
emphasis on, as between encouraging and perhaps financing the de- 
. velopment of additional reading specialists? Especially so these would 
be available for schools, or alternatively, if it has to be on an aKerna- 
tive basis, the better training of the classroom teacher in the art of 
teaching reading? 

Ml*. Weber. You are giving me a Hobson's choice because my real 
answer is neither. It is very difficult for me to conceive of anything 
that the Congress of the United States could do to improve reading in 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, or anyplace else. 

Senator Eaoleton, There is nothmg we can do to bo of help ? 

Mr. Weber. Sir^ quite frankly I do not know of anything. The Con- 
gress is a long way from that third grade classroom in Cleveland, or 
first grade classroom in Chicago, and it seems to me it is like pushing 
on a string. You can push awfully hard, but the other end may not do 
anything. 

If you have the Hobson's choice of which you risk money on — and I 
think it would be a great risk and it seems to nie that you do not have 
to take an either/or proposition — we do not have reading specialists 
of the number contemplated by Senator Beall and Senator JJommick 
in their bill. 

We not only do not have that number of specialists; we do not liave 
anything like that number of specialists. 

That is, if you mean a reading specialist — not merely someone who 
has a tag around his neck, ''I am a reading specialist; I took a course 
somewhere; or I want this extra salary; this is going to give me the 
extra prestige of being called a specialist" — but someone who knows 
something about what he is doing. 

We have very few of these people, and over a short period of time 
I do not think God himself could create them, let alone the Congress 
of the United States. 

Now, when it comes to the regular classroom teachers, of course we 
can help these teachers learn a little bit more about what they are 
doing in reading instruction, but this again is a long haul. 

A.s I said in niy paper, generally speaking, the more profitable way 
to use a reading specialist is not to have her or him teach children 
directly. That is a fairly uneconomical use of his time. 

A better way to use a reading specialist is to have that specialist do 
as this marvelous specialist at the Ann Street school did, supervise 
the reading program in that school, work with the teachers, improve 
their work v/ith the children, because the number of reading specialists 
you will get wJio are as good as that woman are not very many. 

But by spreading her time around the school, working with teach- 
ers, working with children only to the extent that she demonstrates 
to teachers how it is done, this is the most economical way to spend 
her time. 

Of course she then also does things about monitoring the whole pro- 
gram. She can devise diagnostic tests for the children. She can give 
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tests to be sure that they are properly administered. She can devise 
scliemes of evaluation that the classroom teacher can apply. 

She cnn advise the principal on what to do, and so forth. But when 
you have 000 children in the school, a great deal of the instruction is 
going to be done by the classroom teacher. 

Senator Eacjlktox. Do yon think, just to emphasize it, there is little 
if anything — perhaps noHiing — thnt Congress can do to be of any 
iissistance, yon say, in Cliicago, or Cleveland in trying to enhance the 
reading skills of the students in those respective school districts? 

Mr. W i:beu. Of course 1 meant additional things. The Congress has 
done a great deal already. In title I there hns been something on the 
order of $8 billion or $J) billion — yon gentlemen know better than I 
do— already .spent under that act since 1965, when it was passed. 

I understand about 70 percent of that money went to reading in- 
struction, and most of it went down the drain. 

These four schools were title I schools. These schools knew how to 
use their money, and some of the title I money was used to good effect, 
althougli you should note that many of the things they did did not 
require extra money. 

But for every one of these schools you have hundreds of schools — 
maybe thousands of schools — that did not do a thing w-ith it except 
spend it. 

KEADING DEMONSTRATION GRANTS 

Senator Bkai.l. Do you not think if you hold out the carrot of dem- 
onstration grants rather nari'owly defined for reading, the schools will 
bit<i at that carrot i j 

Mr. Wkbek. YeS; of coui sfe they will bite at the carrot. 

Senator Beall. What ^vill hnppen after they take the bite? 

Mr. AVkber. I do not know how long yon can stretch your metaphor, 
but that does not mean it will be digested oi* it will be nutritious. I 
daresay that the Congress could devise any kind of bill and attach 
sufficient money to it, and jyou will find schools all over the country 
doing whatever you want them to do — stand the kids on their heads 
every n)orniiig — if PVxleral nioney is at the end of that operation. 

Of course you can make the schools do certain things, but what I 
meant w-as, I do not see a system for making schools do better what 
they are already trying to do and spending billions of dollars to do. 

More money is spent on reading in our schools than any other sub- 
ject. We are nr»t talking about peanuts here. AVe are not talking, for 
example, about g(^tting the schools to provide education for deaf chil- 
dren when they do not provide it now. We are talking about the sub- 
ject that gets more money than any other subject in the school, a 
subject that toi c 70 percent of tliat $8 billion or $9 billion under 
title I. 

Senator Beall. But how^ much :of the money is being used in the 
reading programs by people who are qualified to use it? 

Mr. AVeber. a lot of it is used by people w^ho are not qualified, but 
yon cannot create qualified people, I w^ould submit, by waving a wand, 
even if it has money in it, over them and saying, "Presto, be qualified." 

Senator Beall. Is it not possible to improve the teaching ability in 
reading by using, say, educational television to offer teachers special 
programs? 
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Mr. Weher. I tliink it is possible. You hiive to assume tliat tlie teach- 
ers want to do that. You see this is nothing that is not available now. 

Senator Beai.l. It is not used now. There is no emphasis on it now. 
There is no carrot being given. 

Mr. AVeher. I suppose there is no emphasis because people do not 
believe in it, because people believe they do the same thing in a better 
way. 

The schools have money. They have lots of money for reading. They 
are not using it in the best way, but they certainly have lots of money 
for reading. 

If you go into a school in Xew York City, you can hardly name any- 
thing they do not have — usually gathering dust. 

Senator Beall. But do they have qualified reading teachers? 

Mr. AVeuer. I do not i-eally understand, sir, how congressional ap- 
propriations can create qualified teachers. I suppose that is our differ- 
ence. 

Senator Beall, AVe can condition the apropriations or t]ie autliori- 
zation in such a way that it is contingent upon the specialization the 
teacher has in the specialtv of reading. AVe ceitify teachers to teach 
art, and require that they have a certain number of hours in art; the 
same with physical education and music; but they do not do much in 
the way of requiring them to have had teacliing in readiiig. 

Mr. AA^EBER. Yes, and this might be marginally helpful, but the 
schools already have liundrods of millions of dollars that they could 
have spent for this already. They have had much money under title I 
that they could have used for teacher training, or for almost anything 
they wanted to do with respect to reading, and they did not do it. 

Senator Beall. The point is though you were saying there is nothing 
the Congress conid do to improve the situation. It seems to me if what 
you say is the case the Congress con perhaps improve the situation by 
defining the conditions under which the grants can be awarded. 

Mr. AA^EBER. Yes, but the situation is that that kind of action is 
based on the assumption that there is a situation out there where 
|)€ople have the money, and they do not do what should be done be- 
cause they do not know how to do it, or they do not want to do it. 

It seems to me when you have that kind of situation you are buck- 
ing it when you provide a carrot and say, "AVell, you have not done 
this in the past ; we think we know better than you do how people should 
be qualified and trained." 

Senator Beall. That may be a situation of not so much a lack of 
desire as being wed to the status quo. 

Mr. AA^EBER. Certainly they had every opportunity to do things dif- 
ferently, and in some schools they have done things differently. 

Senator Kennedy. I regret not having been here earlier for your 
statement. I will look forward to reading it. 

It is a rather grim picture that you describe. AVhat is the reluc- 
tance, that you have seen, for the schools to take the steps to insure 
that the resources are going to be more effectively applied? 

We always hear about the fact that Congress puts too many strings 
on things like trying to impose judgment on education or health, 
which sets up a systematic kind of approach. Why are not the educa- 
tors being more responsive in this area to using these resources? What 
can you tell us about that? 
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Mr. Wkber. I think it is a rather complex question. First, of course, 
most people continue to do tilings the way they have been doin^^ them 
unless there is some pressure to do otherwise. 

There are a lot of institutional rigidities built into this whole busi- 
ness. Some people do not think the large city schools can do anything 
because they are so completely' bound with bureaucracy and rigidities. 

The other thing is that many of the teachei's and principals do not 
know how, have no idea of how to improve their performance. I mean 
this quite literally and simply. 

Without the knowledge — and this knowledge is not easily acquired, 
they have been doing things ineffectively and wrongly for many years. 

Senator Kknnkdy. Well, they used to teach people to read 
pi-etty well within the school system. "WTiat has brought about the 
deterioration? 

Mr. Wkbeu. This is a matter of dispute. Senator. It is very difficult 
to compai-e the attainment. Of course, there is the whole methodologi- 
cal problem. About four decades ago we went over to the whole- word 
method, which many pooplo, myself included, think is a fundamental^ 
inferior approach to teaching reading, compared to the phonics 
approach. 

You can only teach so many hundreds of words in English as if it 
were Chinese without putting a tremendous mental burden on peo- 
ple's capacities. If you do not know how to teaeh by a phonics method, 
you cannot very well do it. 

There are many teachers literally who do not know how to do it. 
They did not learn in a formal phonics wny themselves, and they did 
not learn to teach that way in their teachers' college work, and they 
have learned nothing about it afterwai'd. 

They have been trying and succeeding with some students — or some 
students have been learning to rend despite the poor approach — but 
many, many students have failed to learn, 

■ Nevertheless, changing over to the phonics approach is a tremen- 
dous thing. You see, today we have no teachers — very few teachers, 
liowe\-er old — who over taught by a phonics approach, unless the 
school has changed over to a phonics approach rather recentl3\ 

Senator Kf.nxkuv. Should we follow up Senator Beall's point, mak- 
ing it contingent that the States have certain requirements for teach- 
ing, and foi' their being eligible to receive these grants. 



want the grants enongli, they will do whatever yon ask them to do in 
a pro foi'uia way, but I think the fundamental question is in terms of 
([uality and competence, matters that are not easily directed from 
Wn.sliington. 

I just do not .see, as I .said earlier, a mechanism for sitting in Wash- 
ington and making a good first grade reading teacher ou^ '* ' hat poor 
teacher in Cleveland. Essentially that is the problem. 

Yon may be interested in the* work of Mr. Wheeler wh .>d this re- 
markably well in Kansas City. I believe Senator Eagleton is familiar 
with some of the history of that. It was a difficult job, but he realized 
the attitndinal problem was one of the greatest problems in coming 
into the Kansas City urban school district. 

Senatoi' Eaglktox. Whose attitude? 

Ml'. Weber. The attitude of the principals and the teachers. 
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Senator Kexxkdy. Thank you very mucli. 
[The article referred to follows :] 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Kvening Star, Nov. 11. 1971] 
A Ray of Light on Education of Minority Pupils 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

In recent years, one of the great controversies of education has revolved 
around the inner-city school. By virtually overy account, these schools have lioen 
falling in the primary function : They have not succeeded in giving their poor 
black, Puerto Rican or Mexican-American children a basic education. 

Recognition of the widespread failure has led to a number of hypotheses, pro- 
posals and attempted solutions. One such theory, for example, holds that black 
children as a group are inherently or racially diiTerent from white childreu 
in their learning aptitudes. Another theory places the blame for poor achieve- 
ment largely upon poor environment. 

In the midst of this gloom and confusion, the Council for Basic Education has 
just produced a sensible ray of light. Convinced that inner-city childreu can be 
taught to read at national levels of achievement, the council set out to find ghetto 
schools that are not failing but in fact are succeeding. In a paper published last 
week, the CBE associate director, George Weber, describes his search for such 
schools. He found four. 

Two of these success stories are being written in New York, one of them in the 
Chelsea section of the lower West Side, the other in Harlem. A third exemplary 
school was uncovered in Kansas City, a fourth in Los Angeles. The third-grade 
children of these schools are by and large the products of poverty and poor 
environment. Many of them arrive in the first grade speaking Spanish only. On 
the face of it, they have every reason to fail ; but they are not failing. In these 
schools they are learning. 

What makes them click? Why do they succeed when so many other ghetto 
schools, also examined in the CBE study, produce the same melancholy test 
scores? Weber's year-long investigation, limited though it was, has turned up 
some useful conclusions. 

Weber begins by brushing aside the theory of inherited characteristics: 
•'Higher average intelligence does not, in my opinion, have anything to do with 
race or ethnic group." Xeither could he find evidence to support the popular 
notion that smaller classe.s, in themselves, will improve the skills of inner-city 
pupils. He discards the concept of intensive pre-school training. He could find no 
correlation between achievement and physical plant. Two of the sticcessful 
schools are roughly 50 years old, and all four are of the old-fashioned "egg crate" 
design. 

Eight factors, his study indicates, apparently produce a successful school : 
"Strong leadership, high expectations, good atmosphere, strong emphasis on read- 
ing, additional reading personnel, use of phonics, individualization, and careful 
evaluation of pupil progress." 

Woodland School in Kansas City, built in 1921, is 99 percent black. Its 650 chil- 
dren are "very poor." Here one touches the core of the core city. Yet Kansas City 
has driving leadership in the person of Robert R. Wheeler, area superintendent 
for urban education. Wlieeler simply will not accept "the myth that environ- 
mental factors develop unalterable learning depression." He scolfed at the notion 
that pupils do poorly because they "don't have enough oatmeal," or "need more 
tHps to the zoo." 

By putting its money into reading specialists, relatively large classes and a 
disciplined program of instruction grounded in phonics. Woodland is getting 
results. 

Weber regrettably does not provide figures on per-pupil costs in the exemplary 
schools. Obviously, special teachers and individual instruction represent an added 
expense. Yet it seems a fair assumption that such a cost is much less than the 
cost of transporting ghetto children to the suburbs. Weber does not make the 
point, but the point ought to be made: The children, in other cities, are getting 
a good busing. Which makes more sense? 

Senator Ea(jlkton. Tliank yon very nniclu 'Mr, Weber. We appre- 
ciate your presontatioTi. 
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Onr final witness will be a panel composed of Dr. Sidney Marl and, 
Dr. John Ottina. and Dr. Ruth ITolloway. Would you come forward, 
Dr. Afjirland. Wo are pleased to liave you with us. iVe have your state- 
ment, and you may proceed as you wish. 

STATEMENT OF HON. SIDNEY P. MARLAND, JR., ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY FOR EDUCATION, ACCOMPANIED BY DR. JOHN OTTINA; 
DR. RUTH HOLLOWAY; AND CHARLES B. SAUNDERS, JR., DEPUTY 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR EDUCATION 

Dr. i\I.MU..\xn. AA'e are i)leased to be with you. I think as we perceive 
our nii.s.sioji today it is that of responding to an oversight review of 
the efforts now ^^oin<y on in the Division of Education pertahiing to 
the subject of reading which is before you. 

We are ploased to discuss the national eifort of the Education Divi- 
sion to deal with the problems of functional illiter^icy hi the United 
States. In doin^^ so I would like to turn first to the goals and accom- 
plishments of the Office of Education Right-to-Read program, which 
is th(* focal point of the division's activities in this area. 

The former Couunissiouer of Education, the late James Allen, first 
announced a com])rehensive attack on illiteracy in September 1969. 
What he said then is still our goal today: to insure that in the next 
decade no American shall ho denied a full and productive life because 
of inability to read effectively. More concretely, it is our objective to 
see to it that by lt)8(), 1)0 percent of all Americans under 10 years of 
age, and 90 ])ercent of those over 1(>. possess reading competency. 

The Kight-to-Read program was created within the Office of Edu- 
cation to spur a national eil'ort to realize these ^oals by marshaling 
both public and private resources for a campaign to end functional 
illiteracy. This campaign has h'-en directed toward assuring that chil- 
dren and adults in need of special reading instruction receive that 
instruction. 

Our Right to Kead effort operates under tJiree basic principles whicli 
serve to make it a peo])le-oriented rather than a process? centered ef- 
fort. The first of these is our belief that 99 ])ercent of all our citizens 
cau learn to read if the}' are giveu instruction geared to their indi- 
vidual needs. 

Second, we believe that teachers will adopt effective methods if they 
are shown the results those methods c<an produce. 

P^'inally, we believe that this country has both the human and mate- 
rial resources necessary to cope with the illiteracy problem. If these 
resoui'ces ai-e employed, and if people across the Nation are committed 
to working toward the elimination of illiteracy, the problem can be 
and will be solved. 

For fiscal 197:') and fiscal 197-1 the President has asked that $12 mil- 
lion of Federal resources be devoted to this effort through the Right 
to Read demonstration program. 

Senator Kkxnkuy. 1 apologize for interrupting. May I ask a few 
questions just briefly. 

Dr. M.vni.AND. Certainly. 

Senator Kknnkdy. I was planning to be over here for your testi- 
mony, and I have to leave at 12 :80. 
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We have lieard the earlier witness talk about just tlie allocation 
of resources, wliether tlie expenditure of funds are really related to 
improving tlie illiteracy in our yoiuig people and that obviously is a 
very much open end and disputed question. 

But we cannot really get away from the figures themselves. The 
President, as I understand it, indicated in 1971 in his message to the 
Congress a figure of $200 million, for reading education. He asked for 
$1 million for the first 2 years. Subsequently he requested $12 million 
last year and $12 million again tliis year. 

Could you give us some idea of the reasons why the administration 
changes its position on this. 

Dr. Marland* Yes. I was not here at the time of the President's 
statement on that subject, I think that the record will show, and my 
statement subsequently will detail not only how $200 million has been 
dedicated from Federal resources to this subject, but that we are esti- 
mating that about $500 million a year from Federal resources is going 
into the teaching of reading at all levels, including adult education. 

Senator Kknnkdy. Could you also — and I apologize again for not 
being able to get the latter pait of your statement — tell us whether 
that is new money or old money ? 

Dr. Mauf^xd. Tliat is money that is already in the systeJs^ Now, 
because of the presence of the nucleus small level of fun<i«;'ijig, $12 
million, under Dr. Holloway's leadership and under the network she 
has been building for the past year, reaching out through the States 
and communities botli to schools and independent community groups, 
we have been able to stimulate the use of approximately $500 million 
of the existing dollars that were there to be channeled into reading 
activities. 

Senator Kknxedv. But they would have been used in some other 
Avay in the educational system, would they not? 

Dr. Maklano. They undoubtedly could have been used for reading, 
whetlier the Right-to-Eead program was in place, but the 

Senator Kenxkoy. So the amount of money you are talking about 
is really new money. 

^ Dr. Mauijvnd. That is right, the $12 million is new money. But the 
difference is there is now a network that will make the uses of those 
other dollars tliat have been in place far more effective and influence 
the demonstrations that Dr. Holloway has set in place, and through the 
stimulation of teacher training in the context of the Right-to-Read 
validated programs, of which there are now six— all I might add in- 
cluding phonics procedures— to be far more effective in the use of those 
existing dollars than they have been. 

Senator Kknxeoy. I always found the dichotomy of the administra- 
tion baffling. When they are talking about the advocacy of health re- 
form, they always talk about the iiew money that is goinff to be nec- 
^rffi^-^'i ^^^^ ^ "^^ ^'^^ money. It is something that they have 
difficulty m conceptualizing, and here you are using the old money as 
a means of fulfilling what I understand was the President's commit- 
ment of approximately $200 million in new money. 

I appreciate the chairman's indulgence in this. Could you i ^^1 us 
under these programs how many of the 16 million illiterate that von 
are actually reaching? 

Dr. Marl-ixd. I would say at this stage 
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Senator Kennedy. I suppose it is 18.5 million. 

Dr. Marland. I suppose at tlie end of tlie fii'st year we are probably 
reaching a vei*y small fmction of that. Our figures are that there are 
30,000 students in the school districts relating to the Right-to-Read 
pi'ograms, but we should perceive our iDrogi*am as something where 
we are not trying to tench classes from Washington. We are trying 
to influence the total system. 

In the modest demonsti'ations which we have established there are — 
iim I right — about 30,000 students. 

Dr. HoLLOWAV. In the demonstration program. 

Dr. MakL/Vnd. The whole spirit of tliis is to create and stimulate and 
generate ii multij^lier effect throughout the States with established 
facilities at each State now being funded by us. 

By 1974 all States will have a central funding mechanism suj^ported 
by Dr. Holloway*s program. They will reach out to build upon the 
effect of these denionsti'ations. 

How many that will I'each — you can see thei'e are literally through 
title I some 8 or 10 million children being reached — will depend upon 
the extent to which infilti*ation of a better system begins to take hold. 

At the end of the fii'st year — I would say it is not yet anywhere 
noai* l eaching all of those children in title I — but I would say at the 
end of the first yeai* we have established 240 sites, both community 
sites and school sites, that are bound to have their multiplying effect 
because tliey are working, they are successful, and teachei's want to 
succeed. 

In numbers we are only beginning. We are having to depend obvi- 
ously on the multiplier effect of the jurisdiction of the States. 

Senator Kj^xnedv. This is the first year of the program? 

Dr. Marland. This is the end of the first academic year that we have 
had any funding centrally to afford the establishment of the program. 

Senator IvEXNEnv. How much is that, could you tell me? 

Di*. Marland, About $11 million the first year, which we put to- 
gethei* fi'om various pai'ts of the Office of Education. 

Here are more complete figures, to answer your question, Senator 
Kennedy. The young j^eople that are involved in the Right-to-Read 
prograni in 1973, 700.000 students: 300.000 teachers; and 100,000 
adults, for a total of 1,1()0,000. 

Figures are ))rojected to 1974 to move to 1,700,000 that will be in- 
fluenced by the Right-to-Read programs through this network I have 
described. 

Senator Kexnkdv. Could you also project when you will begin to 
reach these 18 million 't 

Di*. Marland. The 80,000 now ai*e specifically in our centers, but 
students affected by those centers ai*e 700,000. 

Thei'e ai*e 3()().0()0 teachei's being influenced by the centers to improve 
their ways, which again is part of our multiplier effect. 

Our goal, very smcerely, is by 1980 to achieve 99 percent effective- 
ness for young people in the schools to be able to read adequately. 

At 1 million this first year, that is a reasonable start, allowing for 
the multipliei* effect to have its effect during the next 2 or 3 years. 

Senatoi* Kennedy. Thank you. I apologize foi- the interruption. 

I thank the chairman. 

Senator Eagleton. Fine. Senator Beall. 
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EMPHASIS ON TEACHERS OF READING 

Senator Beall. I am operating under some sort of time restraint. I 
am liappy to say I have read your paper in advance of your presenta- 
tion, Dr. Marlaud, 

Tlie Elementary and Secondary Education Act was enacted in 1065, 
and the Education Professions Development Act was enacted in 1967, 
and witness after witness liavc conic here today to say tliat althougli 
we liave put a lot of empliasis tlirougli those Federal programs, teacli- 
ers are inadequately prepai-ed to teach reading, 

.1 cited eai'liei' in the hearing yesterday I believe a study tliat was 
made by a testing service to the effect that the recjuirements for the 
teacliing certiHcation for teaching reading are about the same in 1970 
as they were in I960, 

Now, if it is true tliat the teaching is about the same and it is inade- 
quate, do you not think we need some sort of special emphasis to get 
people who are more adequately prepared to teach reading in the 
school? 

Dr. Mauland. I am going to ask Dr, Holloway to respond in more 
detail to that. Senator Betul, but I am going to suggest that a very 
fundamental question here that you have raised 1 fliiiik is answered 
in the system that 1 have been describing, namely, the network of 
teaclier training, the network of demonstration building tlu-oughout 
the country which as Dr, Holloway can explain more. 

Dr. Holloway. Senator, 1 am pleased to respond to that question. 

The best evidence we have indicates that the average elementary 
teacher has only one course in tlie teachhig of reading, so we certainly 
concur that there is a need for more emphasis in terms of teacher train- 
ing. We plan to establish demonsti-ations this year in oi'der to change 
the school of programs and educational pi ograms in reading. 

In our demonstration program the heaviest emphasis we have is on 
staff development because we believe that instead of adding additional 
pers(ms to the school it is our contention if wo. can retrain, as it were, 
existin^j teachers so they can better teach reading, utilizing the spe- 
cialist m much the same way that Dr. Weber indicated, helping teach- 
ers teach reading bettei', we can get a great deal of mileage out of our 
resources. 

So, we concur with your presumption that we need more emphasis, 
on teacliing of reading for classroom teachers. 

Dr. Maklaxd, We would add that as a fundamental. Senator Beall, 
we should assume that every teacher wants to be effective in teacli- 
ing reading, 

I think somehow there creeps into our mystique around the subject 
the belief that some teachei*s seem unwilling or uninterested in teach- 
ing children to read. I have to hold that is an error. 

They want help. They want to be successful. They are striving to 
find better ways, and we hold that the system of the Right-to-Read 
program now comhig into play, with validated programs that have 
been tested, that have heeii found to work, such as the sites that the 
previous witness mentioned — those happened to be sites we are funding 
particularly through title I, and that we have l)eeu watching with 
great hiterest. 

Mr. '\^niee}er, who was referred to as a successful entrepreneur work- 
ing in Kansas City solving these problems, is now in the Office of Edu- 
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cation as one of tho principal officers in charge of elementary and sec- 
ondary education as an Associate Connnissioner. 

The fundamental issue that you have raised, namely, can teachers 
oe trained to do better — our answer is "Yes." 

USE OF EDUCATIONAL TV 

Senator Beall. 1 have suggested in some legislation I have intro- 
duced, with which you may be familiar — Dr. Holloway is familiar 
with it — 1 suggested that we use educational television as a means 
of training teachers already in the schools. 

Dr. Marland. It has quite a bit of merit. 

Senator Beall. Does that have some logic? 

Dr. MahijAnd. It does, and I will ask Dr. Holloway to answer, and 
I have a bit of an addition to make to her statement 

Dr. Holloway. I just want to say that some of our demonstra- 
tion programs already utilize television as a vehicle for aiding teachers 
to better teach on a pilot demonstration basis. 

I want to further elaborate that many of our demonstration pro- 
<5rams have involved the teachers themselves in helping to plan their 
ni-service education, and altliough we hear a lot of talk about indi- 
vidualized instruction for children, we are trying to individidualize 
our training for the teachers so that they get what they need, they 
get materials that help them diagnose the needs of children, they get 
i)etter instruction from the. specialists on how to meet the multiple 
needs of a diverse classroom. 

They learn various reading approaches on how to better utilize 
phonics and other aspects of a total reading program. 

Tho feedback we get — and the evaluation will be in this summer — is 
that teachers are very excited and willing to learn if they can have on- 
the-job training and'are treated as professionals and get the help they 
need every day when they need it. 

Dr. Makland. Along the line of television which you have raised, 
Senator Beall, let me ofier, if you will, for the record — I think it would 
be germane to this inciuiry you are nniking — a recent publication of 
the Education Daily of April 2, 1978 dealing with the Electric Com- 
pany, which is a television program aimed principally at reading for 
children in grades 1, 2. and 3. 

We are funding this program at the level of about $500 million a 
year, and it is not counted under Dr. Holloway's administration. 

Let nie read you this. "The Electric Co. is helping children to learn 
to read, the Educational Testhig Service reports, after a major year- 
long study of 8.000 children. ETS said its study clearly indicates that 
viewing classes made significantly greater gains than nonview^ing 
classes in the reading skills the program was designed to teach." 

There is a full page here which I would he pleased to submit, Mr. 
Chairman, if you will. I think it would be v oi-th pursuing as again an- 
other tool not: only to help, children lei a to read but teachers view 
the Electric Co. with their children, and correspondingly we are using 
television to develop teachers in the same way we are teaching the 
children. 

Senator Eaoletox. We will be glad to have that included in the 
record. 

[The information referred to follows :] 
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Electric Company Proves Its Utility, ets Study Says 

Page 6 Education Daily April 2. 1973 

ELECTRIC COMPANY PROVES ITS UTlLlTy. ETS STUDY SAYS ^ The Electric 
Company is helping children learn to i*ead, the Educational Testing Service reports af- 
ter a major year-long study of 8.000 children. ETS said its study "clearly indicates 
that. viewing classes made significantly greater gains than' non-viewing classes in 
the reading skills the program was designed to teach. " 

In a summary of Reading with Television: An Evaluation of the Electric Company , 
ETS said the show had a clear and significant impact on its primary target audience^ " 
second graders scoring on the lower half on standardized reading tests, "indicating 
the program was an effective instructional supplement for children who were beginning 
to experience reading difficulty. " 

Jn School, At Home The study tried to test the effect of viewing the program both 

^in school and in the home. The in-school portion was conducted In 100 classrooms each 
in Fresno, Californiai and in Voungstowni Ohio. The sites were chosen first because 
non-viewing classes (half watched, half didn't) could be kept from seeing the program 
and second because they offered a convenient demographic mix; Youngstown is urban* 
and the classes were-50 percent black: Fresno offers a rural settingi and the classes 
were 50 percent Spanish background. 

An attempt to check in-home viewing in Richmond, Va, and Washington. D. C» was 
hampered because kids who weren't encouraged to watch went ahead and looked at it any- 
way. The total samplei Including these children, came to B, 363 in 400 classes. ETS 
says the results were based on class performance and not on Individual scores. 

Own Test The key element in testing, according to^he summary, was a 123- 

questlon instrument called "The Electric Battery," designed to assess performance on 
the program's objective's. Administered as a pre -and post- test, the Battery has 19 
subtests covering four major curriculum areas: " blending letter sounds, chunking 
groups of lettersi scanning for structurei and reading for meaning.^' A 20 percent 
sample of students got an^. oral reading testi and the attitudes of parents, teachers and 
students were assessed. 



Results ETS found viewing students showed significant advantages over non-view- 

ers in every grade on the Electric Battery. First grade Fresno viewers scored an esti- 
mated 5.5 point advantage, while in Youngstown the advantage was 10.2 points. For 
second grade viewers, the advantage in Fresno was 6.8 points, and In Youngstown, 
2.2 points, For both sites, third grades viewers scored a 2.4 advantage and fourth 
graders about One point. Some "striking examples" of successi ETS sale, were second 
grade target viewers in Fresno, who outscored non- viewers on 17 out of 10 subtests, 
and first eraders in Y'^Jnestown who won 18 out of 19 from their non-viewing "counter- 
parts. Average advantage for target viewers in Fresno was 8. 7 percent, ETS said. 

Follow Up The Children's Television Workshop, creators of the Electric Com- 

pany* has told ETS to do a second year study to determine If the Impact lasts. Viewing 
and non-vlewlng classes will be switched In the original sites. 

For further Information, contact ETS. PrIncRton. N.J. 08540, Telephone: 609/291-9000. 
Copies of the full report (in two volumes) by Samuel Ball and Gerry Ann Bogatz are • 
available through the ERIC rJocument Reproduction Service, P.O. Drawer O, Betheeda, 
Marvlands 20014, (TM 0024.^3 nnd 34). 
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Senator Beall. AVliat do you tliink would happen if tlie program 
I have suggested in my legislation were implemented in school dis- 
tricts around the country ? 

Dr. Marland. I think that many of the things that your legislation 
calls for, Senator Beall, are things that ^ood school systems are do- 
ing, and with no disrespect to the originality of the legislation — I will 
quickly adjust those things that are not being done universally at this 
time. 

READING AS A SEPARATE SUBJECT 

Senator Beall. Are there any school districts whore reading is be- 
i2ig taught as a separate subject ? 
Dr. MARLAxn. Oh, yes. 

Senator Beall. AVhere are they? I am not talking about the prob- 
lems. Is this being taught in the school to all children? 

Dr. Marlaxi). xill children in the first, second, and third grade 
would be receiving separate reading certainly by a competent teacher 
who is under the direction of a reading specialist. 

Dr. HoLLOWAY. Let me give another example, if I may. In La Crosse, 
Wis., which happens to be ono of tho demonstration centers, every 
child in that school — in fact everybody in that school — reads a num- 
ber of minutes a day, and additionally reading is taught there as a 
separate subject, and that is an elementary school. 

Senator Beall. AVhat are the results? 

Dr. HoLU)WAY. AVe will have the evaluation at tho end of this fiscal 
year. 

Senator Beall. Thank you. 

Senator Eagletox. Doctor, you were at the end of the first para- 
gi'aph I think on page 2. 

Dr. Marlaxd. Right. Iwill proceed (piickly, ;Mr. Chairman. Thank 
you. 

Our effort in this area has not been limited to this single program. 
We estimated last October that during fiscal 1072, some $500 million 
was directed at the Right-to-Read objective by other OfHce of Educa- 
tion programs which are reading related. 

To facilitate the introduction and application of Right-to-Read 
strategies and techniques in these programs, a system of cross bureau 
coordination has been established within OE. Under this system, nine 
bureaus report to the Right-to-Read office about the progress of their 
reading-related activities. 

Senator E.vgleton. The previous witness, Mr. Weber, from the 
Council for Basic Education, said that 70 percent of all title I money 
went for reading purposes. Where did he get that figure ? 

Dr. Marland. Seventy percent? 

Senator Eagleton. Title I money. 

Dr. Marlaxd. I would guess it was an estimate. I do not think we 
are able to control the figures that sharply. We would say it was some- 
what lower than that. 

Dr. Ottina. Yes, considerably lower. 

Senator Eagleton. Is this your figure, this $500 million mentioned 
by Dr. Marland 

Dr. Marland. Just part of the $500 i-iillion which would come from 
title I. We would have money coming from adult education, from 
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handicapi)ed, fi*om a variety of sources, but I would guess, Mr. Chair- 
man that it would be safe to say that 40 percent or 50 percent of title 
I money may be gom^r to reading in the early grades. 

I do not think you could say tliat would be true w^here title I is af- 
fecting seventh, oiglitli and ninth grade. It may be that he Imd infor- 
mation for an early grade where that case would be made. In general 
we could not say 70 percent of all title I money is going to reading. 

An example of the results of these efforts— that is, efforts to cross 
bureau coordinate — can be found in the career opportunities program 
which is in the process o.f developing a reading component. Another 
sncli example may be found in title I of ESEA where the program 
office is preparing a reading support package and urging the States 
to use the Right-to-Read needs assessment, which Dr. Holloway can 
expand on later. 

Right-to-Read is also working with our adult education personnel 
in a joint effort to upgrade the reading instruction offered to all our 
citizens who are over the age of 16. Finally the Right-to-Read office 
will validate offoctive reading projects for nil other Office of Education 
programs. This will be done in conjunction \x\th personnel involved 
m each individual program, and is nationally disseminated. 

The Right-to-Read office itself is currently serving a total of 244 
school and community based sites. In establishing these sites, the goal 
has been for each to plan the best possible program for its imique needs, 
using materials, in formation, and technical assistance furnished by 
Right-to-Road. Grants for these centers are awarded in two paits: A 
percentage of the total grant is fii-st devoted to planning, with the 
balance becoming available upon completion of a work statement re- 
flecting both site needs and Right-to-Read goals and objectives. 

Senator Eagleton. Let me ask if I may, Dr. Holloway mentioned 
a center in La Crosse, Wis. How many centers did you say there are ; 
six? 

Dr. Holloway. No, sir. There are 244 schools and community cen- 
ters in Right to Read. 

Dr. Marland. "Wlien I luctiitioned the word "six" I think I was re- 
ferring to six typeii? of validated reading programs that are arrayed 
for communities to choose among, all of them being programs we have 
confidence in. 

Senator Eagleton. So you have 244 schools. 

Dr. Marlaxd. Schools and community sites. 

Senator Eagtotox. 244 schools and conmiunity sites that are par- 
ticipating in Dr. Holloway's program of which La Crosse, Wis., is 
one. Is that school districts or school systems? Is that just one school 
at La Crosse ? 

Dr. Holloway. It could be one school or several schools. In La 
Crosse it happens to be one. 

Dr. Mari^vxd. It depends on what the community chooses to offer 
in the program. In some cases the w^hole school system w^ould be 
involved. 

Senator Eagleto?^. In your hoped for objective, in the belief that 
09-percent of our citizens can learn to read, you answered another 
question that you hope to achieve that by 1980. 

There are 16,000 to 17,000 school districts in this country, 800 in my 
own State of Missouri — not schools but school districts. 
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Plow long is it going to take to get tliis around to 17,000 school dis- 
tricts? That would be perhaps hundreds of thousands of scliools. . 

Dr. Mauland. We have to rely, as I mentioned to Senator Kennedy, 
on not trying to administer 16,000 school systems from Washington 
but on building up State competencies and replicating the right to 
read ett'ort 50 times to reach those cities and counties, in your State, 
for example. 

As my testimony will subsequently show, we are funding this year 
some 31 such States to set u]) their nucleus of talent and technical 
assistance to get those programs in place. 

By the end of 1974 all 50 States will have such a center and a nucleus. 
We tlierefore multiply out of Washin^i^ton through each State the 
talent that will reach these 16,000 districts, and we believe with some 
confidence that with this level of 1.7 million the first year, we are on 
track. 

Senator Eagleton. Let us stay with the La Crosse, Wis., situation. 
I have no vested interest in La Crosse, and I know you will have your 
results at the end of this fiscal year. Let us assume that those results 
show substantial progress. Hopefully that would percolate through 
the rest of the La Crosse school system. 

Dr. Maiu^and. That is right. 

Senator Eagletox. How is that going to percolate to the Madison 
scliool di.strict? 

Dr. Marland. By reason of the State instrumentality. At the same 
time the La Crosse schocl is building its demonstration, the State is 
building the capacity to capitalize upon that demonstration and mul- 
tiply it throughout the State. 

The school based centers emphasize inservice training for present 
.staff rather than the addition of new personnel. The principal of each 
.school serves as program director, .seeing to it that his entire school 
connnunity, students, parents, librarians, teachers, and teacher aides, 
is involved in the readmg effoit. and I might add we do place a strong 
emphasis on teacher aides, Mr. Chairman, 

Programs are monitored by the Right-to-Read office, and evaluated 
by an independent firm. We believe that 3 years of Federal supjport 
for these centei^ will be sufficient for staff retraining and for valida- 
tion and dissemination of the program's results. 

During the past year, the community based cientei'S have been direct- 
ing their efforts toward out-of-school adolescents and adults who are 
in need of readin^r help. Community based programs are diverse in 
location, population served, and program content. They can be found, 
for example, in prisons, community colleges, the inner city, and on 
Indian reservations. 

We feel that it is vital that we provide technical as well as financial 
assistance to all our Right-to-Read centers. For this reason, the Office 
of Education is working with five institutional teams to provide tech- 
nical assistance to Right-to-Read programs. Each of the teams has the 
equivalent of two full-time employees; one who works with program 
planning, and one who is a reading consultant. In addition, part-time 
technical assistance personnel are assigned to each project. In all, some 
90 individuals form a network of experts to provide help to Right-to- 
Read staff and grantees. 
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The Right-to-Read staff has developed a needs assessment package 
\vhich is available to every grantee, and is an important part of each 
site's planning activities. Contents of the package include a program 
planning procedure kit to help local administi-ators througli essential 
planning steps, summaries of five already validated programs which 
grantees may choose to replicate— I used tlie term "six" because I tJiink 
we liave one other one that is swinging— a status and reporting center 
kit to help projects monitor themselves, and an assessment scale to 
facilitate self -evaluation. 

In addition to the 244 school and community based projects, 11 State 
education agencies have signed agreements witli the Office of Educa- 
tion which establish their States as Right-to-Kead States. Under these 
agreenients, each State pledges to utilize Right-to-Read concepts as 
' coordhiating vehicles for all Federal and State programs which in- 
volve reading activities. The States and the Office of Education have 
cooperatively developed the guidelines for this program, and these 
States are now implementing the Ri^ht-to-Read plan of action, much 
as I indicated in my l esponse concerning Lacrosse. 

In addition, every State will have funded staff resources in the State 
education departments of 31 States, and in 1974 all 50 States will have 
been staffed out of the Office of Education. 

Twenty-five national professional organizations have been selected 
for continuing liaison with our Right-to-Read effort. These groups, 
such as tlie Internationa] Reading Association and tlie American Li- 
brary Association have been chosen on the basis of the direct relation 
of their goals to our effort. Notable among these would be the Ameri- 
can Volunteer Association. 

Meetings between Right-to-Read personnel and representatives of 
these organizations have resulted in resolutions of support and in 
specific plans for their participation in our programs. For example, 
the International Reading Association has distributed leaflets that 
they have developed about Right-to-Read. The American Library As- 
sociation has produced a public service phonograpli record that tells 
librarians how to help improve reading skills. 

The chief State school officers are planning a series of four regional 
meetings to encourage State superintendents to make reading a high 
priority in their States. And the Elementary and Secondary School 
Principals' Associations are planning to coordinate training pro- 
grams for their members in the management of reading instruction. 

Right-to-Read also funds a number of special projects which we feel 
. can have a broad multiplier effect on the teaching of reading. Proj- 
ects of this nature currently being supported include a national urban 
coalition program to improve the reading skills of welfare mothers, 
a study aimed at developing a televised reading readiness program to 
meet the special needs of tlie Spanish-speaking adults, development 
of a criterion reference test for non-English speaking children, and 
the production of a series of pilot films which test the feasibility of 
teacning 3- to 5-year-olds to read via television. 

In addition, the National Reading Center is continuing its efforts to 
involve the private sector in the National Right-to-Read effort, using 
the remainder of the funds it was granted during fiscal 1972. Its work 
is monitored by the Office of Education's operational planning sys- 
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tern, and a formal liaison relationship between OE and the Center has 
been established. 

As part of its effort to secure private involvement in the reading 
effort, the center has been responsible for the production of a series 
of radio and television spots geared toward stimulating parental 
awareness of how to deal with reading problems. It has also estab- 
lished a vohmteer speakers' bureau, begun publication of a newsletter, 
and assembled an "Answei-s Brochure" of information about reading 
for public distribution. It bears a particular note here. 

The National Institute of Education, as you know, is a new effort. 
NIE is supporting work at educational laboratories and research and 
development centers which focuses on methods of improving reading. 

For example, the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory is 
creating a reading and language development reaching system suited 
to the needs of Pacific Northwest Indian children. The Southwestern 
Cooperative Educational Laboratory in Albuquerque is conducting 
research aimed at increasing the communications ability of 8- to 9- 
year-olds. 

The Institute is also considering further i^earch on reading issues. 
You must remember that its Council has only now been named, and 
therefore all its plans are subject to ratification by the National Re- 
search Council Among the areas which may be- explored are the ques- 
tions of how children learn to read, and the relationship of reading 
to other cognitive development processes. 

The Right-to-Read office in OE will become the agent for dissemi- 
nating the reading research of the Institute, helping to put its prod- 
ucts into practice in classrooms across the land. 

Tliese i-esearch efforts of NIE will, of course, bear fruit only in 
the long term. In the more immediate future, we hope to broaden the 
impact of the Right-to-Read effort by training State level technical 
assistance personnel, disseminating reading programs whose effective- 
ness has been validated, helping to upgrade teacher education pro- 
grams, and developing criteria for effective reading programs which 
can be utilized at the local level. 

In addition to the Right-to-Read effort, the Better Schools Act, 
S. now before the Congress, includes a significant new initiative 
for insuring that those most in need receive adequate reading instruc- 
tion. Seventy-five percent of the money a local education agency would 
receive for edu('ation of the disadvantaged under this act would have 
to be spent ^ on the teaching of language and mathematics skills. 

Reading is, of coin^e, basic to the development of all academic com- 
petence. Thus, we feel that the enactment of this requirement would 
be a major step toward insuring that disadvantaged students currently 
in school emerge from the educational process with at least those basic 
reading skills they will need to function successfully in modern society. 
In light of the success of the existing Right-to-Read program and the 
continuing research and development on i*eading in NIE, we do not 
therefore feel, Mr. Chairman, that additional legislation is necessary, 
and recommend against S. 1318 currently before this subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my summary of the activities cur- 
rently beinir conducted in the Education Division in our effort to in- 
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sure that every American is able to develop the crucial ability to read. 

We sliall all be liappy to answer any questions you may have. 

Senator Eaglkton. Tliank you. Dr. Marland. Before I forget it, 
Senator Cranston asked me to send his pei'sonal welcome to .you and 
Dr. Holloway, along with his regrets tliat he was unable to be present 
tliis morning. 

Senator Kennedy. Dr. Marland, inquired as to funding levels, and 
I think he lias made it clear, at least as we undei^tood Dr. Allen's 
original proposal back in 1969, when he either coined the phrase or 
gave it nationwide status— the Kight-to-Kead— it was understood by 
Congress that $200 million of new money ^yould go into this national 
effort to upgrade the reading skills nationwide. 

I realize the Office of Education should not try to monitor 17,000 
school districts and thousands and thousands of individual schools, 
and what you must do is by way o*^ example, and demonstration, sweet 
persuasion, et cetera, but I feel :Jr one that we have been at least 
partially misled, not by Dr. Allen, not by you, but by a clmnge in 
thrust in that this $200 million just never camo about. 

Now we arc talking the level of $12 million, and the truth is only 
$8.8 million has been made available for this year. 

Dr. M.vRLAND. I think before the end of the year that $12 million 
will be secure. 

Dr. Ottina. I believe so. 

Dr. Marland. The funds are being allowed a's the year unfolds to 
meet the rate of expenditure. We have not had to deny any expendi- 
tures from month to month. The money has been available. 

Senator Eagleton. Are you satisfied, and with your considerable ex- 
perience in education — yon have been a school superintendent of both 
smaller communities and of a cit^v such as Pittsburgh — that $12 mil- 
lion, assuming that full amount is made available for this year, con- 
sidering the national crisis that exists insofar as meager reading skills 
are concerned is a substantial Federal effort in that area ? 

Dr. Makland. I would be less than candid if as a school teacher I did 
not admit that more money for such a crucial need as reading is very 
desirable. 

I do have to observe, however. Senator, that at tlie best tlie Federal 
effort at this time, even with a]i added significant sum of money, repre- 
sents only 7 or 8 percent of tlie costs of the scliools for elementary and 
secondaiy children. 

A great bulk of the money therefore remains a State and local re- 
source. At best our role is one as you have indicated rather knowingly 
of persuasion, one of demonstration, one of instituting research tliat 
cxin produce good answers, one of discovering models. At no time 
should v.'G find ourseh^es in tlie position of attempting to come up to 
the level of the $80 billion that is there. Ours is the yeast that causes 
that mass to change its chemistry. 

Senator Eaoleton. Yours is the yeast. Are we putting in enough 
yeast ? 

Dr. Marland. I would like to see more yeast, Senator, and I could 
list a dozen otlier parts of the Division of Education t]}at could use 
more yeast in the very context we are describing to help to change that 
situation out there w))ich in many cases is not working very well. 
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But I svoulcl say in times of scarce resources that $12 million line 
item for the Hrst time — and we liave t() say this was zero Last year; 
wo liud to Kcrape fi*om bits and ])ieces all over the division of educa- 
tion — a $12-million increase from zero in the first year is a significant 
start. 

Mr. Saunders. Senator, if I could add, us far as comparing $12 
million effort to a $200 million effort, I do not believe the President's 
orij^inal statement was a request for that amount of new funds. It 
was simply a statement that we intended to spend on Right-to-Read 
efforts increasing funds up to the level of at least $200 million. 

Senator EAGMrroN. AA'ell. we are rather careful in our analysis, and 
certainly the national impression that was gleaned from the Presi- 
dents mes.sajje, and {mm then Commissioner Allen's speech, was that 
this was going to be new money. 

This was heralded as a magnificent breakthrough in academia. It 
received great nationwide publicity : the $200 million was much her- 
alded, and we find out now we erroneously assumed it to be new money. 

Mr. Weber say.s that 70 percent — whicli may be on the high side — 
was for reading, but when this program was bandied about in its early 
.stages it was thought to be new, a breakthrough, and that $200 million 
level is far different from $12 million. 

^Ir. Sauxdeks. I think the $200 million is comparable to the $500 
million that is Ijeing .spent on the reading-related progi*ams, not the 
$12 million. 

Senator Eaoletox. It is past history. We are talking about the 
present. 

Dr. ^Marland. it .seems that the reading program within the Office 
of Education are somewhat scattered about. Will it be that the Right- 
to-Eead will be the focal point of reading programs in the Office of 
Education ( 

AA'ill ])r. Ilolloway become the czarina of reading, as it were? 
Dr. Marlaxi). She already is, Mr. Chairman. 

AA'hon you suy they are scattered about, I would cast that in a slight- 
ly different way. The authorities which Congre.ss has placed within the 
Office of Education have inany, many parts, some one to four different 
parts, and we have been able to identify those parts that most aptly 
relate to come under Dr. Holloway's management. 

For example, take adult education. I do not think you would want 
to have a separate program for reading for adults, but adult education 
is an authority that clearly establishes opportunities for us to teach 
reading to out of .school adults. 

Take the handicapped, take bilingual education, take Follow 
Tlirougli — all of the.se are different authorities. Take our cooperati^'e 
!-e.search, take the authority vested in NIE — these are all different 
authorities which are now being woven under Dr. Holloway's leader- 
ship into a central theme that carries the Right-to-Read message not 
only out to the field but back into these components. 

So that we are talking one language, whether it is adult, liandi- , 
capped child or whatever, and this now is beginning to become a 
system. 

Senator Eaglkton. Doctor, the administration has recommended 
special revenue sharing. If that were to come into being — parentheti- 
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cally my editors note God forbid — if it were, what would happen to 
the Right- to-Read program? 

Dr. Marland. It would remain even stronger than ever because it 
would liave the muscle of that law behind it. That law, as you may 
remember, requires that 75 percent of disadvantaged funds reaching 
a local community shall be devoted to reading and niatlieniatics. 

It would mean that the demonstration effect of Dr. Holloway'S 
program would have even more immediacy to those school systems that 
will be expected to devote 7r) percent of tlicir resources to llie subject. 

Senator Eagi.eton. "What would happen to title I under special 
revenue sharing? 

Dr, JIari.axd. It dissolves. 

Senator E.\oletox. Yet it is in title I that the vast bulk in terms of 
gross dollars for reading are being spent. 

Dr. Marlaxix I think the difference, Mr. Chairman, is largely 
.semantics because the law requires, in teims of the elimination or in 
terms of the phasing out of title I at the end of this fiscal year, that if 
it is not renewed, that we then have a new in.strumont called the Bet- 
ter Schools Act, in which a set-aside clearly marked disadvantaged, 
with virtually the same kinds of controls that have been built into 
title I, and are good controls, such as the civil rights implications, 
.such as the comparability implications, such as the targeting on the 
poor but targeting in more depth rather than spreading thinly — 
these are the 'conditions of the first large category. 

Sixty percent of the re.sources of the Better Schools Act would be 
identical with the meaning of title I, except for targeting and except 
for concentrating in the reading and mathematics. 

Senator Eaglktox. Those are the add-ons. In other words, there 
is nothing in there that requires the school system to use title I for 
reading, but your analysis is in practical effect close to oO percent, 
T think you said, is used. 

Dr. ]\rARLAxi). Tliat is my guess. 

Senator Eaolktox. That is your estimate. 

Dr. ^fARLAxi), l^ut now we would be able to require if Congress 
should enact this law, that 75 percent of the funds marked for the 
disadvantaged would go to reading and mathematics, and there would 
no longer be what I am afraid in .some cases has been a diffusion of 
title I money, so that it barely affects the classroom in terms of read- 
ing in some cases. 

Senator Eaolkton. If that were to occur, then what happens with 
respect to middle class schools that have reading jDroblems? 

Dr. ^Iari.axi). I certainly would agree with that. I say we simply 
should not attach reading difficulties to disadvantaged children. Here 
again the Right-to-Read network is not in any way limited to the 
efforts of title I or a proposed program for the disadvantaged. 

The Right-to-Read reaches all communities, all kinds of children 
where there are reading difficulties, and they are just as apt to occur 
in a favored community as an ill-favored commnnity. 

So when all is said and done, the Right-to-Read resources multipling 
with local and State resources, and influencing them, should reach 
the middle class child very effectively. 
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Senatoi- Eagletox. Could we litive a breakdown for the record of 
the 244 schools that are participating in the Right-to-Read program 
now, Dr, Holloway ? 

Dr. Marland. We will be pleased to submit that. 

Senator Ea(;lktox. Secretary Ricliardson, when he was head of 
HEW, gave his verbal expression of support to Right-to-Read. Has 
Secretary Weinberger, to your knowledge, supported the concept of 
Right to Read? 

Dr. Mahland. We have not concretely addressed this issue, Mr. 
Chairman, but I have every reason to believe that he does. I think that 
the evidence of being able to fund a new line item in the budget when 
new line items in the budget were not kindly looked upon is an ex- 
pression of his position. 

Senator EAGLEXOiV. Dr. Holloway, do you have any of the results of 
any analysis done, in-house or by outsiders, hisofar as the 244 schools? 
Are they all still in the first year, as it wei-e ? 

Dr. HoLLOU\vY. They are in the first year of full operation. They 
spent the last half of last year in planning and doing a complete needs 
ussessment, and the evaluation reports are due the middle of June this 
year, and we plan to summarize tliem and make them available. 

Senator Eagleton. Wlio is going to do the evaluating? Will that be 
in-house? 

Dr. HoLLOAVAY, We have two kinds. They do a self evaluation of 
their program in order to modify it based upon what they find, and 
then we have an external, contractor for all of the Right-to-Read. 

Senator Eaglkton. I am just curious. Are any of these schools hi 
my State of Missouri ? 

Dr. Holloway. Yes, they are. 

Senator. Eagleton. Winch ones are in Missouri? I would like to 
know. 

Dr. Mahland. I bet she can tell you in about a jiffy. Senator. 
Dr. Holloway. We have one in St. Ivouis. That I know. 
Senator Eagletox. Do you kjiow^ the name of the school ? 
Dr. Holloway. No, I do not know the name of the school. 
Senator Eagleton. That is all right. It will.be supplied for the 
record. • 

Dr. Holloway. Yes. We will supply it for the record. 

[The information referred to and subsequently supplied includes a 
list of Right-to-Read sites. In addition to the 244 described in the testi- 
mony, the list includes 21 impact schools, w^hich are affected by Riglit- 
to-Read efforts in their districts.] 
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RIGHT TO READ SCHOOL BASED CENTERS 



Gerald S, DeCrov, Superintendent 
FhoMilx Union High School Dist, ^210 
2526 Vest Osborn Road 
FhoMiix, Arizona 85017 



Robert Dye, Principal 
Phoenix Union High School 
512 ii:aac Vanburen Street 
Phoenix, Arizona 83004 



602-258-8771 



602-254-9544 



Contact Person: 



*Dr. Thomas McDonald 
Reading Supervisor 

(Sana Address as Above) 602-258-8771 



CALPORNIA 

Leaaon Hanson, Superintendent 
Dos Palos Joint Union 
X70X East Blossom Street 
Dob Palos, California 93620 

209-392-2131 



Ernie Wall 

Program Coordinator 

Dos Palos High School 

1701 East Blossom Street 

Dos Palos, California 93620 

209-392-2131 



Williaa J. Johnston, Superintendent 
Loa Angeles City Unified School Dist. 
450 North Grand Avenue 
Box 3307 

Loa Angeles, California 90051 
213-687-4301 

Don F. Kenny, County Superintendent 
Office of Riverside County 
Superintendent of Schools 
4015 Leamon Street, P*0. Box 868 
Rivaraide, California 92S02 



Mrs. Hilda A, Reynolds, Principal 

Castelnr Elementary School 

850 Yale Street 

Los Angeles, California 90012 

213-626-3674 or 213-626-6124 



714-787-2901 



^*MAIL TO THE SUPERINTENDENT TO THE ATTENTION OF; 
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CALIFORNIA (Cont'd) 

Robert Colegrove, Superintendent (Acting) 

San Ysldro School District 

139 Alverson Rood 

S&n Ysldro, California 92073 

714-428-2226 

COLORADO 

William L. Meek, Superintendent 
Soutli Routt School District Ha 3J 
Box 158 

Oak Creek, Colorado 80467 

303-736-23X3 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Hugh Scott » Superintendent 
District of Columbia Public Schools 
415 12th Street, N.W. 
Vaahington, D.C. 20004 

202-737-4736 

*Jafflee Cuines, 
Associate Superintendent 

202-737-1062 



Gather 3. Haynes, Principal 
Beyer Elementary School 
240 E. Beyer Boulevard 
San Ysldro, California 92073 

714-428-1154 



Oliver Phillips, Principal 
South Routt Elementary School 
Box 97 

Yampa, Colorado 80483 



303-730-23^3 



Hae Porter, Supervising Director 
Diagnostic Prescriptive Center 
Perry School 
128 "H" Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20001 

202-629-6864 



FLORIDA 

Edward L. Whighom, Superintendent 
Dade County Public Schools 
1410 N.E. Second Avenue 
Miami, Florida 33132 

305-350-3268 

*Tae S. Green, 
Director, Special Programs (305-350-3241) 

Raymond 0. Shelton, Superintendent 

Hillsborough County Board of 

Public Instruction 

707 East Columbus Drive 

Taspa, Florida 33602 

8X3-223-2311 



Chester Trost, Principal 
Riverside Elementary School 
221 S.W. 12th Avenue 
Msimi, Florida 33130 

305-371-5504 



Patricia S, Dillon, Principal 
Alexander Elementary School 
5602 W. Lois Avenue 
Tampa, Florida 33614 



813-884-3554 



*I»arry Wordeu 

Director, Elementary Education (813*223-5331) 



ERIC 
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INnTANA 

Gordon McAndrcw» Superintendent 
School City of Gary 
620 East 10th Place 
Gary, Indiana 46402 

21^-886-3111 



Gertrude Ward 

Jefferson Elementary School 
601 Jackson Street 
Gary, Indiana. 46A02 

219-885-5566 



Carrie B. Dawaon 

Director t Developmental Programs (219-866-3111 x242) 
IOWA 



Charles S. Varner, Superintendent 
Southeast Polk Comsunity School Dist. 
Route 2 

Runnels, Iowa 50237 

515-967-2960 

LOUISIANA 



Douglas Thorpe, Principal 
Delaware Elementary School 
4401 E. 46th Street 
Dea Holnes. lova 50317 

515-262-3197 
515-262-7765 



Ket)e Calais, Superintendent 
St. Martin Parish School District 
303 Washington Street 
St, Martinville, Louisiana 70582 

316-394-6262 

**SEND ALL KAIL TO PRINCIPAL 
NOT TO SUPERINTENDENT 

MARYLAND 

Joaeph L. Shilling, County Supt. 

The Board of Education, Dorchester County 

403 High Street 

P.O. Box 619 

Cambridge, Maryland 21613 
301-228-4747 



**Nolan L. Braud, Principal 
St. Hattlnvllle Primary School 
716 North Main Street 
St. Kartlnville, Louisiana 70582 

318-394-6254 



Stephen Cancer, Principal 
St. Clair Elementary School 
824-Falnnont Avenue 
Cambrldge» Maryland 21613 

301-228-4950 



HASSACHUSETrS 

John Ef Dealy, Superintendent 
- Springfield Public Schools System 
195 State Street 

Springfield, Massachusetts 01103 

413-733-2133 

*Owcn O'NeLl 
Director of Reading (413-733-2132 x204) 



John J. O'Malley, Principal 
Lincoln & Jefferson Ave. Schools 
732 Chestnut Street 
Springfield, Massachusetts 01107 

413-'.«-2018 or 413-732-7916 
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MICHIGAN (2 Grants:! Title VII & 1 Title III) 



I. C. Candoli , Superintendent 
Lansing School District 
5X9 West Kalanazoo Street 
Uniing, Michigan 48933 



Joe Sanchea, Principal 
Oak Park School 
620 Lesher Place 
Lansing, Hichigan 48912 



517-485-8161 x311 



517-485-8161 



^Robert Chamberlain, Asst. Supt. 
517-485-8161 



I. C. Candoli, Superintendent 
losing School District 
519 West Kalamazoo Street 
Lansing, Michigan 48933 



Joe Sanchez, Principal 
Oak Park School 
620 Lesher Place 
Lansing, Michigan 48912 



517-485-8161 x311 



517-485-8161 



♦Robert Chamberlain, Asst. Supt. 



517-485-8161 



MINNESOTA 



Virgil C, Wurr, Superintendent 
Independent School District #707 
Kett Lake, Minnesota 55772 



Virgil C. Wurr, Principal 
Nett Lake Elementary School 
Nett Lake, Minnesota 55772 



218-751-3102 



218-575-3102 



MONTANA 

Willard Anderson, Superintendent 
Hardin Public Schools 
Big Horn County 
Hardin, Montana 59034 

406-665-1304 

NEW MEXICO 

J. Paul Taylor, Director (Program Dev.) Ernest A. Banegas, Principal 

Las Cruces School District #2 Lucero & Mesilla Elem. Schoo 

301 West Amador 301 West Amador 

Laa Cruces, New Mexico 88001 Las Cruces, New Mexico 88001 

505-524-2894 505-524-2894 



95-742 O - 73 - 11 
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WEW MEXICO (Cont'd)' ' 



Walter J. Burke 
kMtt. Supt.. Federal Programs 
Santa Fe Public Schools 
6X0 Alta VlBta Street 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 

505-962-2631 

George A. Ortiz 

Director of Instruction 

Taoj Municipal Schools 

District H 

P.O. Box 6/7 

Taos, New Mexico 87571 

505-758-2491 



Anlbert J. Ortega, Principal 
J. 0. Hanaen Elementary School 
1113 Agua Pria Street 
i>anta Fe, New Mexico 87501 

505-982-2631 



William Parr, Principal 
Taos High School 
P.O. Box 677 
Taoa, New Mexico 87571 

505*758-4208 



NEy YORK 

William P. Dorney, Superintendent 
CoaxDunlty School District 8 
1967 Turnbull Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10473 



212-823-0700 

John M. Frenco, Superintendent 
City School District of KochesCer 
13 Fltthugh Street 
8fl cheater. New York 14614 ' 

716-325-4560 

WORTH CAROLINA 

Jay M. Robinson, Superintendent 
Cabarrus County Schools 
Box 388 

Concord, North Carolina 28025 
704-786-6191 



Robert A. Werner, principal 
No. 28 School 
450 Humboldt Street 
Rochester, New York I4t)/* 

^ 716-482-4836 



Clifton L. £vans^. Principal 
Harrisburg School 
Route 2, Box 60 

Harriaburgh, North Carolina 28075 
704-455-2446 
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PENNSYLVANIA 



Mathew W. Coscanao, Superintendent 
School District- of Philadelphia 
21at Street South of the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 



215-226-3098 

*Thomas C. Rosica 
Executive Director, 

TEXAS 



Federal Programs 



A. E. Wells, Superintendent 
Abilene Inacpendent School District 
842 North Mockingbird Lane 
Abilene^ Texas 79603 

915-677-1444 

Angel N» Gonaales, Superintendent 
Crystal City Independent School Dist. 
805 East Crockett Street 
Crystal city, Texas 78839 

512*374-3329 

Harold R. Dooley, Exec. Director 
Region I Education Service Center 
101 South Tenth Street 
Edinburg, Texas 78539 

512-383-5611 x43 

Edmund B. Coleman, President 
Coleman-Ackerman Production Company 
Bo:l 12386 
El Paso, Texas 

915-747-5676 
915-»544-4493 

Donald G» Hughes, Superintendent 
Laredo United Independent School Dist. 
700 Del Mar Boulevard 
Laredo, Texas 

512-722-3938 



Hubert Owens, Principal 
Locus Elementary School 
625 South 8th Street 
Abilene, Texas 79602 

915-672-3038 

Josue Garza, Principal 
Granonar Elementary School 
805 East Crockett Street 
Cyrstal City, Texas 78839 

512-374-3329 



Reynaldo Rodriguez, Principal 
Nye Elementary School 
Route 1, Box 280N 
Laredo, Texas 78040 

512*723-9923 
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TBCAS Cont'd 

Edmund Burleson, Superintendent 
Llndale Independent School Dlst. 
Box 98 

Llndale, Texas 75771 
21A- 



owfer^ 



Sam Fowler, Principal 
- Lindale Elementary School 
Box 98 

Ltndalc, Texas 75771 
214-882-3492 



GUAM 



Franklin J. Quitugutt 
Director of Education 
Government of Guam 
Territorial Dept. o£ Education 
P.p. Box DE 
Agana, Guam 96910 



PUERTO RICO 
Ramon Mellado 

Secretary of Education y' 
Department of Instruction 
Coti>n>nwealth of Puerto'^ Rico 
Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 00911 



809-766-2485 
809-764-1110 x489 




*Adela M. Mender 
Director, English Program 

VIRGIN ISLAtroS 

Harold C. Haizlip 
Commissioner of Education 
Government of chc Virgin Islands 
Department of Education 
P.O. Box 630 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 00801 



Evelyn Williams, Principal 
Charles H. Emanuel School 
Kingshill, P.O. Box 1 
Christiansted, St. Croix, V.I. 00820 

809-7^:^-0511 



809-: *^-0100 
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RIGHT TO READ COMMUNITY BASED SITES 



Note: I.clUts in pairen theses after project name indicate the funding 
source for that project. ABE « Adult Basic Education; 
SS = Special Services; UB/N « Upward Bound, no 'iubconcract; 
UB/S ' Upward Bound, subcontract. 

ALABAMA 

1.. Wtllie Mae Calvin Bell 
Director of the College 

Reading hrogram 
Lnwson State Junior College (SS) 
Birmingham, Alabama 3S221 

202/788-1666 

2. Dr, Lynett S. Gaines 
Professor in College of Educatipn 
University of South Alabama (SS) 
Mobile. Alabama 36688 

205/460-7104 

3. Mrs. Mary H. Hertz 
I rogram Director 

Bishop State Junior College 
ACT Educational Project (UB/S) 
2450 St. Stephens Road 
Mobile, Alabama 36617 



Mrs. Bessie A* Isom 
Contact Person 
Bishop State 

ACT Educational Program (UB/S) 
P.O. Box 310 
Tbskegee Institute 
Tuskegee, Alabama 36088 

205/452^5202 or 
205/452-0321 

ARIZONA 

4. Thomas E. Accitty 

Vice President/I rogram Director 
yjavajo Community College, (SS) 
Many Farms Rural post Office 
Chlnle, Arizona 86503 

602/781-6203 



AUGUST 1972 
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ARKAMfa^AS 

5. Mrs.. Katharine Keathley 
H^ad Librarian 

Arkansas Rivor Valley Regional 

Library (ABE) 
Dardanelle, Arkansas 72834 

501/338-7873 

6. James C. Cunmings 
Director 

Learning Skills Laboratory 
Phillips College (UB/n) 
?.0. Box 785 
Helena, Arkansas 72362 

501/338-7873 

CALIFORNIA 

7. Alberto Nieto 
President (Chairman) 
Universidad de Aztlen (UB/N) 
410 N. Yosemite 

Fresno, California 93701 

209/268-7455 

8. Katheryn M. Kong 

Ccrmunity CocTdina tor (Director) 
CAA Chinese Media Cotmiittee (ABE) 
250 Cloumbus, Suite 204 
San Francisco, California 94133 

415/398-8218 

9. Nornia Hal? 

Program Director and Reading 
Specialist 
Laney Community College (SS) 
900 Fallon Street 
Oakland, California 94607 

415/S34-5740 exc 218 

10. Gabriel Keyes 

Director, Educational Opportunities 
I rogram 

San Jose State College (SS) 
125 S. 7th Street 
Building V 

San Jose, California 95114 
408/277-2152 
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CALIFORNIA cont. 

11» Mr. Lynn tiaranco 

Special Opportunity Schools (UB/S) 
l/niversity of CaHfornia at Berkely 
230-H Stephens Hall 
Berkely, CaJifornia 94720 



Dr..Kathryne Favors 
Director 

Office of Human Relations 

Berkeley Unified School District (UB/S) 

lAlA Walnut Street 

Berkely, California 94709 

415/6A4-6355 

COLORADO 



12. Thorn Massey 

Iroject Director 

Stanford University (UB/N) 

590 B Nicery 

Stanford, California 94305 
415/321-2300 or 2327 or 323-31L4 



13. Mr. Thomas R. Lutes 

Director of lublic Affairs 
Coiranunity College of Deaver (UB/S) 
1250 Bannock Street 
Denver, Colorado 80204 



Graham H* Sadler 

Assistant Librarian/Director 

of Conroiunity Services 
Denver Irublic Library (UB/S) 
1357 Broadway 
Denver, Colorado 80203 

303/266-0851 ext. 256 
CONNECTICUT 

14, Richard F. Kelly 
. Director of Adult Education 
Hartford Board of Education ( 
249 High Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 06103 

203/566-6030 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

iS.-Annhony Gutierrez, Director 

lnit'r:iiate Kesoarch Associates (ABE) 
3210 Grace Street, N.W. 
Washington, u.c. 20007 

202/333-0510 

16, Laplois Ash ford 

National Urban Coalition <ABE) 
Education Division 
2100 M. Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20037 

202/293-7625 

FLORIDA 

17. B.C. Munro 
Tallahassee Literacy 

Council Inc. (ABE) 
l-.O. Box 2A61 
Tallahassee, Florida 3230A 
904/877- 7928 

18. Dr. Phillip ifost 
Associate l rofessor 
Chairman » Reading Education 

Department 
College of Education (UB/N) 
University of South Florida 
4202 Fowler Avenue 
Tampa. Florida 33620 

813/97A.2100 ext. 213 or 208 

GEORGIA 

19. Robert Lewis ^ Head 
Reading Specialist Program 
Georgia Southern College (UB/N) 
Statesboro, Georgia 30958 

912/76A-66U ext 404 

20. Robert Palmatier 

Assistant Professor of Reading Education 
University of Georgia (UB/N) 
309 Aderhold Hall 

College of Education, Reading Dept. 
Athens, Cz^rgia 30601 

404/542-2718 
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INDIANA 

26. Rev. Gerald cacy, Director 
Latin American Family Education 

1 rogram (ABE) 
640 JelftTflon Strict 
Gary. Indiana 46402 

219/885-6555 

27. Martha Thompson 
Project Director 
Viticennes Univ, Jr. College 
Box 133 

Viticennes, Indiana 47591 
812/882-3350 ext. 495 
IOWA 

28. W.A. MuUer 

Project Read Coordinator 
Prairie Hills Library System (ABE) 
129 North Court 
Ottumwa, Iowa 52501 

515/682-7563 

KANSAS 

29. Richard Watson, Director 
College of Education 
Wichita State University 
Wichita, Kansas 67203 

316/685-9161 

KENTUCKY 

30. George W. Eyster 
Executive Director 
Appalachian Adult Education Center 
Korehead State University (ABE) 
UPC 1353 

Morehead, Kentucky 40351 
606/784-5229 

31. Sister Verona Wledig, Director 
Reading Program 

St. Catharine College <SS) 

St. Cfitharine, Kentucky 40061 

606/336-3945 
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LOUISTANA 

32. Mrs. Catharine H. Stephens, Director 
Operation Upgrade (ABE) 

292B College Drive 

Baton i<oiige» Louisiana 70808 

504/926-3189 

33. Mr. Eddy Oliver, Director 
Right to Read 

Xavier University (UB/N) 
3912 line Street 
P.O. Box 41B 

New Orleans, Louisiana 70125 

504/486-7429 

MAINE 

34. Dr. Michael 0*Donnel 
School of Education 
University of Maine (UB/H) 
Gorham, Maine 04038 

207/839-3351 

MAJIYLAND 

35. Dr. C.W. Winger 

Klrkland Hall College (UB/S) 
Easton, Maryland 21601 

301/822-0520 

Mrs. Michaela F. Tovmsend, Director 
Neighborhood Service Centers 
Kent^Queen Anne^B^Talbot Area Council (UB/S) 
t.O. Box A 

Centreville, Maryland 21617 

301/822-0520 

MASSACHUSETTS 

36. Alan Clarke, Executive Director 
Bridge Fund, Inc. (UB/S) 

531 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02118 

617/266-0924 
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HASSACHUSKri'S cont. 

Mr. Charles Merrill, Headmaster 
Commonwealth School <UB/S) 
131 Cornmonwelath Avenue 
Boston. Massachusetts 02116 

617/266-7525 

37. Arlene Fingeret, 1 rogram Coordinator 
Right to Read 

Education Warehouse (ABE) 
698 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cair^iTidge, Massachusetts 02139 

617/868-3560 

38. Margaret 'Fletcher 
Professor of Languages and ESL 
firistol Community College <SS) 
64 Durfee Street 

Fall River, Massachusetts 02720 
617/678-28: 1 

39. Joaeph D, Warren 
Director of Upward Bound 

The Whole Family Reading Program 

Brando is University 

Waltham, Massachusetts 02154 

617/894-6000 ext. 558 

MICHIGAN 

40. Cheryl E. Bartch, Director 
Individualized Prograimed Learning 

Laboratory 
Oakland Coirnnunity College <SS) 
2900 Feathersone Ro«d 
Auburn Heights, Michigan 48057 

313/852-1000 

41. Mrs. Patricia Redds 
Project Director 

Whitney M. Young Street Academy <UB/S) 
116 E. lasadena Avenue 
Flint, Michigan 48505 



313//85-3470 
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MLCHLCAN cont. 

Clark n. Tibbits 

Assistant Lo the 1 rusldent 
GcncBBO CoramuniCy College (UB/S) 
1^01 C. Court Street 

Flint, Michigan 48503 313/238-1631 ext. /i53 

MISSISSIUI 



42. Lillian C. L^ne 

Asst. Professor o£ Reading 
Jackson State College (SS) 
Jackson, Mississippi 39217- 

601/948-8533 ext. 336 

NEVADA 

43. Charles Creenhaw 
ABE Coordinator 

Elko Conmunity College 

Elko County Adult Education Council 

8th and Court Street 

Elko, Nevada 89801 

702/738-7241 

NEW JERSEY 

44. Phil Nacke 

Director of the College Learning Center 
Jersey City State College (SS) 
Jersey City, New Jersey 

201/547-6000 

^5. Len ScofieM 

Arsociate Dean of Instruction 

Burl'ington County College (SS) 

Pemberton, New Jersey 08068 6097894-9311 

46 

Leon Durkin 

Trenton State Collete (tFB/S) 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625 



609/771-2251 

Marta Bena<rides, 1 roject Director 
Juerto Racan Youth in Action (U^) 
220 North Main Street 
Uoodstown, New Jersey G8098 

609/292-4435 f' 
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NEW YORK 



47. Ms. Dflna Mchty 
Projccl IJ I rec tor CABK) 

K ron X Cfinwiut) 1 1 y Co 1 1 egu 
120 K. IH4L/I .S'crceC 
Bronx, New York 1046« 

212/960-B716 

48. Mrs. Beatrice White 
Director-Teacher 

Akwesasne Library-Cultural Center 

(ABE) 
RFO 

Hogansburg, New York 13655 
518/358-2970 



Frances Julty 

CojTsnunity Education Cortmittee 

Floryru Act. Inc. 

215 West I25th Street 

New York, Mew York 10027 



49. Mr. Elpidio Collazo, Jr. 

Deputy Director, Manpower Programs 
National Puerto Rican Forum <A3E) 
156 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 10010 

212/691-4150 ext. 47 

50. Larry Dais, Director 
Project Double Discovery 
Columbia University (UB/N) 
311 Ferris Booth Hall 

New York, New York 10027 

212/280-5082, 5083 



Professor Benjamin Popper 
New York Reading Institute 
725 Broadway 

New York, New York 10003 

Ronald A, Taylor 
Coordinator, Reading Center 
Morrisania Yo'ith and Community 
Service Center (UB/S) 
261 East 172nd Street 
Bronx, New York 10456 

212/299-7165, 7166 
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NORTH CAROLINA 

52. Tom Hyder 

Read in)* Instructor 
KfttrcU Junior Colle^jc (SS) 
KLtcrcU, North Carolina ^ 275A4 
919/A92-2131 

OKUHOMA 

53. Martha Crass, Project Director 
American Indian Referral Center (UB/S) 
t.O. Box 486 

Marland, Oklahoma 74601 

405/268-3220 

Donald Hall, Director 

S.W. Center for Human Relations 

Oklahoma 1/niversity 

Nonnan, Oklahoma 73069 

405/325-1711 

Bernard K. adden. Director 
Reading Center 

Oklahoma State University (UB/N) 
Gundersen 104 

Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074 



405/372-6211 ext. 6210 

55. Roy L. Robinson, Education Specialist 
Education Departosant 
Federal. Reformatory (IIB/S) 
El Reno. Oklahoma 73036 

405/262-4875 ext. 48 

James Williamson, Instructor 
Southuester-' State College (UB/SJ 
Weather ford, DKiahoma 73036 

405/772-6611 ext. 4200 

OREGON 



56. 



Sister Francella Mary Griggs, Director 
Right to Read I rogram 

Chicano- Indian Study Center of Oregon (ABE) 
I .0. Box 92 
Monmouth, Oregon 

•503/838-4594 
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\ KNNSLYVANIA 



57. 



Mr. Andre Perez, 1 reject Direstor 
Asi»ira Inc. of Pennsyvania (UB/S) 
526 W, Girard Avenue 



58. 



Richard Schneider 
Director jf Special Programs 
Franklin l\ Marshall College (SS) 
Lancaster, >ec^nsylvanla 17604 



Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19123 



717/393-36:U 



Gail A. Hawkins (Contact (arson) 
Assistant Director of Financial Aid 
Coiranunicy College of thiladelphla (UB/S) 
34 South 11th Street 
thiladelphia, Pennsylvania 19107 

215/209-3650 ext, 263 

RHODE ISLAND 

59. Marjorie Fena» Project Director 
Right to Read 

Koger Williams College (SS)^ 

Bristol, Rhode Inland 02809 

401/255-1000 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

60. Gerald R. Oc«ns 

Dean of Adalt Education 

tiedmont Technical Education Center (SS) 

DraweRl208 Emerald Road 

Greenwood, South Carolina 29646 

803/223-8357 

61. Vickie DcLee, I^irector 
Dorchester County Educational 

I rogram (UB/S) 
Route 2 Box 142 

Ridgeville, South Carolina 29472 803/873-3390 

T.W. Cone, Jr. (Contact 1 arson) 
Administrative Assistant 
Baptist College a«: Charleston (UB/S) 
Charleston, South Carolina 29411 

803/553-5110 

62. Frances B. Re id, Librarian 

Spartanburg County lublic Library (ABE) 
333 South Pine Street 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 29302 

803/585-2441 or 585-2442 
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TENNESSEE 



63. 



Richard B, Cooper, Director 
InatiCtitlonal Research 
Columbia State Conwunity College (SS) 
Columbia, Tennessee 38401 

615/386-0120 

Mrs, Liiuie Hargraves, Troject Director 
Morristown College (SS) 
i-^O, Box 340 

Morriscown, Tennessee 3781A 

615/586-5262 
TEXAS 

65. Gilbert de los Sf. .-»s 

Associate Dean oi :•; -struct ion 
El faso Comnunity ^.Jllege (SS) 
C - 107 Colorado ..^artments 
Austin, Texas 78703 

915/533-2681 or 472-5344 



Juan Sanchez ^- ^ 

Educational 1 rograms Coordinator ' Vrot^^^?^^'^" 

Brovmsvllle, Texas 78520 3830 Richmond Avenue 

' ^ Howston, Texas 77027 

512/542-2263 



713/623-5480 



Juan Jose Martinez (Contact Person) 
Director, Work Incentive 1 rogram 
Texas Southmost College (UB/s> 
Ft. Brown 83 tc. 
Brovmsville, 'lexas 78520 

512/546-0021 

68. Norvell Northcuct 

Director of AJ'L 1 rojcet 
University of Texas at Austin <ABE) 
201 Extension Building 
Austin, Texas 

S12/422-6296 

69* Dr, Lenora Wiiters, Director 
Right to Read frogram 
laul Quinn College (SS^ 
1020 Eom Avenue 

Waco, Texas 767C4 817/753-7762 
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VIKCIMA 

70, Charluj; 0. n.ihon 
r.xttcut i vf Oirt't Lor 
Bnrhajiaii-Uickcr.stm Rural Area 

iievebrpiHcnL Corporation (ABE) 
Box 65 

Vansant» Virj-inia 24656 

703/935-7592 

71, Earl K., Wheatfall, Director 
Special Services rrogram 

Virginia Commonwea Lth University (SS) 
915 W. Franklin Street 
Richmond, Virginia 23220 

703/770-3158 
WASHINGTON 

72, Dr. Richard Harris 

Director of Continuing Education 
Grays Harbor College (ABE) 
Aberdeen, Washington 98520 

206/532-9172 

'J. Mr. Eric Lemberg 

Mid Columbia Regional Library (ABE) 

405 South Dayton 

Kennewick, Washington 99336 

509/586-3156 

7^. r«ul S, Isaki 

Deputy Executive Director 
Seattle Opportunities Industrial- 
ization Center (ABE) 
2332 East Madison Street 
Seattle, Washington 98112 

206/^42-1157 

WEST VlRGrN IA 

75. Dr. Jacqueline Smith, 1 rincipal 

Federal Refotmacory for Women (UB/S) 
Alderson, West Virginia 2^*910 



304,/445-33n 
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tfEST VUCINLA com. 



Emery W. Smith, Jr. 
AHBoctalu Pcan of iha I'aculty 
Concor<J CoZlc/.'C (im/S) 
AChcn;!, VIuhC VirKlnla 2A/12 

WISCONSIN 

76. Mrs, Judy Cornelius 
Chairman 

Oaeida Right to Read I rogram (UB/S) 
Box 4 

Oneida, Wisconsin 



George T.O'Hearn 
Executive A.ssistanc to the Dean 
School of 1 rofessional Studies (UB/S) 
University of Wisconsin, Green Bay 
Green Bay» Wisconsin 53706 



WYOMING 

78. Frank 1 revedel 
Curriculum Coordinator 
Rock Springs Public Schools 
Box 1089 

Rock Springs, Wyoming B2901 

307/382-2^74 

f=OERTO RICO 

79. Mrs. J>aliZa Ramos Wil.son 

ABE Coord Lna tor , SpeCi.al I rojccts 
Department oC Education (ABE) 
Educational Extension 1-rogram 
HaCo Rey» Puerto Rico 00919 



809/765-3975 
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S FECIAL 
Cc'orgf; Ivlford 

National Catbftl ic Kdut'atlun Assoc. 
One Dupont Circle, NW. , Suite 350 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

202/293-5954 
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DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS 
SCHOOL-BASED RIGHT TO READ CENTERS 



ALABAMA 



James E . Owen, Superintendent 
Phenix City Public Schools 
P.O. Box 

Phenix City, Alabama 36867 

205-298-0534 

ALASKA 



Rick White, Principal 
Ridgecrest ElflmenCary School 
1806 South 8th Place 
Phenix City, Alabama 36867 

205-297-3067 



George £, Taylor 
Superintendent o£ Schools 
Fttirbanka North Star Borough S.D, 
P.O. Box 1250 
Fairbanks, Alaska 99707 

907-456-6616 

ARKANSAS 



Jack Bartlett, .Principal 
North Pole Elementary & 

Junior High School 
North PoIe» Alaaka 



J. D. Barnttt, Jr. 
Superintendent of Schools 
Valley Springs Public Schools 
Valley Springs, Arkansas 72682 

501-429-5217 

CALIFORNIA 



Joe HefLey, Principal 

Valley Springs Elementary School 

P.O. Box 86 

Valley Springs, Arkansas 72'682 
501-429-5217 



Hartin C, Montano, Superintendent 
Lofl NietoB School District 
P.O. Box 2006 

Los Nietoa, California 90610 

213-698-9851 

COLORADO 

Alex Reuter, Asst. Superintendent 
Adans County, School District 12 
10280 North Huron Street 
Denver, Colorado 80221 

303-429-1561 



Maurice Talley, Principal 
Aeolian School 
11600 Aeolian Street 
Whit tier, California 90606 

213-692-7261 



Jack ICuight, Director R2R 
Thornton Elementary School 
900 Eppinger Blvd. 
Thornton, Colorado 80229 

303-287-5533 
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CONNECTICUT 

Herbert Chester 
Superintendent o£ Schools 
785 Park Avenue 
Hloomficld, Connecticut 06002 

203-242-0791 

DELAWARE 

Karl C. Jackson 
Assistant Super in tenr'iint 
Wilmington Public Schools 
P.O. Box 869 

Wilmington, Delaware 19899 
302-429-7101 
: -ORGIA 
Jim Cherry 

Assistant Superintendent o£ Instruction 
Dekalb County School System 
566 North McDonough Street 
Decatur, Georgia 30030 

404-37 1-238 \ 

IDAHO 

Andrew Smlfh; Superintendent 
Levrlscon School District 
12th and Linden 
Lewlston, Idaho 83S01 

208-746-2337 

ILLINOIS 

Jack Wilt 

Superintendent of Schools 
Harlem Consolidated Schools 
8605 North Second Street 
Rockford» Illinois 61111 

815-633-2303 



Joseph Prose, Principal 
Wintonbury School 
1133 Blue Hills Avenue 
Bloomfield, Connecticut 06002 

203-242-2258 



William Russell, Principal 
David W. Harlan Elementary School 
36th and Jefferson Street 
Wilmington, Delaware 19802 

302-^i29-7461 



Albert Arnold, Principal. 
Indian Creek Elementary School 
■''*4 North Indian Creek Drive 
CS^rkston, Georgia 30021 

404-443-4646 



David Laird, Principal 
Whitman Elementary School 
9th Avenue and 18th Street 
Lev-lston, Idaho 83501* 

208-743-6421 



Dan Newcomb, Principal 
Maple Elementary School 
1405 Maple Avenue 
Rockford, Illinois 61111 

815-633-3791 
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INDIANA 

Wllmer K. Bugher 

Superintendent of Schools 

Evans vl lie- Vanderburgh School Corp. 

1 S.E, Ninth Street. 

Evans vl lie, Indiana 

812-426-5077 

Robert Krajcwakl 
Superintendent of Schools 
East Chicago. City Schools 
210 East Coltimbus Urlve 
. East Chicago, Indiana 46312 

219-397-4200 x226 

IOWA 

Dvlght K. Davis 

Superintendent of Schools 

Des Holnes Ind. Community School District 

1800 Grand Avenue 

Des Moines, Iowa 50307 

5X5-264-7911 

KANSAS 

C. G. Reltemeler 
Suparlntendent of Schools 
Parsons District Schools 
P.O. Box 377 
Parsons, Kansas 67357 

316-421-5950 

KENTUCKY 

Charles Clark 
SuperlntendanC of Schools 
Floyd County Board of Education 
Prestonburg, Kentucky 41653 

606-886-23" ^ 

LOUIS lAMA 

Travis E. Funderburk 

Asst. Superintendent of Instruction 

Rapides Parish School Board 

P.O. Box X230 

Alexandria, Louisiana 71301 
:i8-442-1301 



Ralph Capps, Principal 
Glenvood School 
901 Sweetser Avenue 
Evansvllle, Indiana 47713 

812-4Z4-29M 



Raymond Halas, Prlncii-al 

Benjamin Franklin Elementary School 

4215 Alder Str'^et 

East Chicago, Indiana 46312 

219-397-4200 x256 



Jim Mlfcchell., Principal 
Casady Elementary School 
I6th Street & Jefferson 
Des Moines, Iowa 50314 

515-244-0448 



Mrs. Margaret Newban1>:s, Principal 
McKlnley Elementary School 
310 S. 25th Street 
Parsons, Kansas 67357 

316-421-3540 



John K. Pitts, Principal 
Charles Clark Elementary School 
West .Prestonburg, Kentucky 41668 

606-886-2487 



Jesse Doyle, Principal 
Bolton High School 
P.O. Box 1751 

Alexandria, Louisiana 71301 
318-442-5292 
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MAINE 



Joseph Deschenes, Superintendent 
Lewlston School District 
Central Avenue 
Uwlaton, Maine 04240 

207-782-0831 



Mr. John L. Miberti, Principal 
Jordan Junior High School 
Lewlston, Maine 04240 

207-782-07 U 



MASSACHU SETTS 

Marcel ia R. Kelly, Superintendent 

Holycke Public Schools 

98 Suffolk Street 

Holyoke, Massachusetts 01040 

413-534-5678 

MICHIGAN 



WllUam Enrlght, Principal 
WilUam Whiting School 
6^ Chestnut Street 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 01040 

413-534-7222. 



Charlee Mitchell, Jr. 
Superintendent of Schools 
Highland Park Schocl District 
20 Bartlett Avenue 
Highland Park, Michigan 48203 

313-868-1264 

MINNESOTA 

Duane R. Lund, Superintendent 
Independent School District 15^793 
Staples, Minnesota 56479 

218-894-2430 

IjlSSlSSIFPI 

WiUllam E. t awell. Superintendent 
Perry County School District 
?.0. Box 137 

New Auguetc, Mlealsaippi 39462 
601-964-3308 



Margarst Spalnhour, Principal 
Liberty Elementary School 
16535 Jofllyn Street 
Highland Park, Michigan 48203 

313-868-1264 



Donald Droubie, Principal 
Staples Nongraded School 
Staples, Minnesota 56479 

218-8S4-2430 



New Augusta Attendance Center 
V laumont Attendance Center 
Kjnnelstown Attendance Crtnter 
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MISSOURI 

Harold E. Steere 
Asst , Superintendent 
Columbia Public Schools 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 

314-449-3133 

Doris Stumpe, Asst. Supt. 
Ferguson-Florissant School District 
655- January Avenue 
Ferguson, Missouri 63135 
314-521-2000 x202 
MONTANA 

Ray L. Mace, Superintendent 
Broadus School Syat em 
Box 489 

Broadus, Montana 59317 

406-436-2488 

NEBRASKA 

Walter A. Parks, Superintendent 
Scottsbluff Public Schools, Dist. 32 
2601 Broadway 

Scot tsb luff » Nebraska 69361 

308-632-7146 

NEVADA 

Dr. Parker G. Moodall 
^'^irector. Administrative Services 
Clark County School District 
2B32 East Flamlnfio Road 
Us V€gas, Nevada 89121 

702-736-5?35 
NEW HAKPSHIR5 

John P. Ball, Superintendent 
Supervisory union No. 30 
P.O, Box 30f' 

Laconla, Neu Kanpshire 03246 
603-524-5710 



Richard Muzzy, Principal 

West Boulevard Elementary School 

Columbia, Missouri 65201 

314-443-7867 



Mrs. Thelma Williams, principal 
Wfllnut Grove School 
1248 H, Florissant Road 
Ferguson, Missouri 63J35 

314-521-2000 x345 

Duane Dornack, Asst. Supt, 
Powder River High School 
Broadus School Systems 
Box 489 

Broadus, Montana 59317 
406-436-2659 



Virgil Baker, Principal 
Roosevelt Elementary School 
1306 9th Avenue 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska 69361 

308-632-4013 



Carl Partridge, Principal 
Myrtle Tate Elementary School 
2450 N. Lincoln Drive 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89U0 

702-649-4279 



Martin Harwood, Principal 
Memorial Junior High School 
McGrath Street 

Laconia, New Hampshire 03246 
603-524-4632 
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NEW JERSEY 



Stephen A. Xalapos, Supt. 
Glassboro Board of Education 
Joseph Bowe Boulevard 
Glaosboro, New Jersey 08028 

609-881-0123 



Gloria Lisa, Principal 
Academy Street School 
Academy Street 
Glassboro, Nev Jersey 08028 

609-881-2676 



NEW MEXICO 



E. P. Messlck, Superintendent 
Dexter Consolidated Schools 
Box 157 

Dexter, New Mexico 88230 
505-734-5414 



Fred Chaffee, Principal 
Dexter Elementary School 
P.O. Box 157 

Dexter, New Mexico 88230 
505-734-5433 



Stav "arlck 

Asst. Area Superintendent 

North Area, Albuquerque Public Schools 

116 Woodland, N.W. 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87107 

505-345-2471 



Kennlett Sanchez, Principal 
La Luz Elementary School 
225 Grlegos Road, N.W. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87108 

505-344-3131 



NEW YORK 



Samuel S. Danton 
Chief School Administrator 
Cassadaga Valley Central School 
Slnclalrvllle, New York 14782 

716-962-5155 



Elmer N. Horey, Principal 
Sinclairvllle Elementary School 
Slnclalrvllle, New York 14782 

716-962-5215 



Luis Funtes 

Cooaaunity Super intendent 

Conmunity School District I Manhattan 

80 Montgome;:y Street 

New York, Niw York 10002 

212-964-8397 

Mr. James Galloway, Superintendent 
Roosevelt Public Schools 
Wagner Avenue 

Roosevelt, L.I., New York 11575 



Herbert Krasnoff Principal 
inc Public School i^97, Manhattan 
5*5 East Houston Street 
N '.t York, New York 10002 

212-477-4140 



Earl Mosley, Prlncipa* 
Theodore Roosevelt School 
Underhlll Avenue 
Roosevelt, L. I. , New York 11575 



516-378-7302 x51 



516-378-7302 x23 or x26 
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NEW YORK 

Stanley Taylor 
Community Superlntendt^nt 
Board of Education of HYC ■ 
'' munlty School District L3 

Court Stteet 
. ooklyn, New Yovk 11201 

212-834-9550 



Daniel Levy, Principal 
NYC Public School m 
419 Waverly Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 11238 

212-638-0511 



NORTH CARm.TMA 



William R. Johnecn 

Aasistant Superintendent, Instruction' 
Creenaboro Public i^choole 
Drawer V 

Greenaboro, North Carolina 27402 
919-275-6281 x50 
NORTH DAKfTTA 

Leo K. Fettlg, Superintendent 
Dunaeith Public School District »! 
Box 280 

.:Duneeith, North Dakota 58329 
701.a<W-5434 
2HI0 

Dean Kelly 

Aflfit. Superintendent of Instruction 
Berea city School Diatrict 
390 Fair Sirreet 
Berea, Ohio 44017 

216-243-6000 

Jamea D. McKlnney, Superintendent 
florgan County Public Schools 
P.O. Box 509 

McConnelsvilU, Ohio 43756 

6l4-96?-2377' 

QKIAHOMA 

Superintendent 
Oklahoma city P.- b lie- Schools 
900 N, Klein Street 
Uklahoma City. Oklahoaa 73106 . 
405-232-0581 



Miss Hazel Perritt, Principal 
Alderman School 
4211 Chateau Drive 
Greensboro, N.C. 2740? 

919-292-2350 



Lynn BueUng, Principal 

Dunselth Junior-Senior High School 
Box 280 

Dunselth, North Dakota 58329 



701-244-5791 



Charles Campbell, Principal 
^flV ^* Neeley Elementary School 
6500 Emory Drive 
Brook Park, Ohio 44142 

216-243-2524 



William Day, Principal 
Mi^rgan High School 
Bo« 558 

McCornelsville, Ohio 43756. 
614-962-2944 



Robin Gaston, Principal 

^^ardlng Junior High School 

3333 N. Shartel 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73106 

405-528-0562 
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Howard F. Horner, Supt. 
David Douglas Public Schools 
Mjltnomah County District- ^'o, 40 
2900 S.E. 1 22nd Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97236 

503-761-3131 

PaCNSYLVANlA 

Harry B. Gorton, Super itit endenC 
Avon Grove School District 
20 P.-^.-jspcct Avenue 
West ..rove, Pennsylvania 19390 

215-869-2441 

RHODE ISLAND 

Nicholas S, Logothets 
Asst. Superintendent 
Uepartment of Public Instruction 
Newport, Rhode Island 02840 

401-847-2100 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Fred P, Hamilton 
Superintendent of Schools 
Oconee County School District 
Box 220 

Walhalla, South Carolina 29591 

803-538-5866 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Roger H. Ha^on 
Superintendent of Schools 
Aberdeen Public Schools 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 5 7401 

505-225-5733 



Bruce Hamilton, Principal 
Gilbert Park School 
13132 S.E. Ramona 
Portland, Oregon 97236 

503-761-3300 



Earl Coffman, Principal 
Kemblesville Elementary School, 
Kemblesvil le , Pennsylvania 19347 

215-255-4516 



Miss Mary Ryan, Principal 
Coggeshall Elementary School 
Van Zandt Avenue 
Newport, Rhode Island 02840 

401-847-0363 



James G. Brown, Principal 
(Westminster Elementary fichool 
P.O, Box 615 

Westminster, SourM Carolina 29693 
803-647-5533 



Laverne Frink, Principal 
Holgate Junior High School 
'2200 North Dakota Street 
AberdeeTi South Dakota 57401 

605-225-3504 
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UTAH 

J. Clair Morris, Superintendent 
Iron Cuunty School District 
P.O, Box 879 
Cedar City, Utah 84720 

801- 586-6516 
VERMONT 

Sidney G, Pierce, Superintendent 
Springfield Public Schools 
60 Park Street 
Springfield, Vermont 05156 

802- 885-5141 
VIRGINIA 

Joseph H. Lyles, Asst Supt. 

Hampton City Schools 

P.O. Box 370 

Hampton, Virginia 23369 

703-722-7481 

WASHINGTON 

Harold 0, Beggs, Superintendent 
Grand Coulee Dam School Dlst, 301 J 
Box 117 

Electric City, Washington 99123 

509-633-2143 

WJSST VIRGINIA 

Howard 0, Sulllns, Superintendent 
Wood County Board of Education 
1210 13th Street 
Parl^erabL^rg, W, Virginia 26101 

304-442-8411 



Paul Radmall, Principal 
Escalante Valley Eleuj. iJchool 
Star Route 
Beryl, Utah' 84714 

801-439-2531 



Mrs, Cemah Unteman, Principal 
Park Street Intermediate School 
60 Park Street 
Springfield, Vermont 05156 

802-885-5141 



Bertram F, Sexton, Principal 
H, Wilson Thorpe Jr. High' School 
4111 Victoria Blvd. 
Hampton, Virginia 23369 

703-723-6595 



Raymond Gilman, Principal 

Grand Coulee Dam Jr, High School 

Box J 

Grand Coulee, Washington 99133 
509-633-1520 



Lawrence Hasbargen, Principal 
Jefferson Elementary School 
1103 Plum Street 
Parkersburg, W. Virginia 26101 

304-422-8851 
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WISCONSIN 

Eugene C, Baits, Superintendent 
La Crosse Area Public Schools 
5th & Cass Streets 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 54601 

•608-7K2-4655 

WYOMIW? 

Joe Lutjeharms, Superintendent 
Wyoming School District ^Al 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001 

307-53^-0591 x34 



Mrs, Borghild Olson, Principal 

Jefferson Elem, School 

901 Caledonia Street 

La Crosse, Wisconsin 54601 

608-784-2494 



Jim Brlsson, Principal 
Central High School 
Cheyenne, Wyoming- 82001 

307-632-9264 
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LOS ANGELES^ CALIFORNIA 
(Impact) 

Griffith Junior High School 

4765 East 4tb Street 

Los Angeles, California 90022 

Prin: Or. Paul Poeeniato 

213-266-2106 CD. ^29 



(Transition) 

San Fernando Junior High Sch«^ol 

130 North Brand Boulevard 

San Fernandn, California 91340 

■ Prin: Al Ir.vln 

213-361*0181 CD. #22 



(Redirection) 

Foshay Junior High School 
3751 South Harvard Boulevard 
Los Angeles ) California 90018 

Prin: Dan Austin 

213-733-0107 C.D. #30 

School District 

Los Angeles Unified School District 

450 North Grand Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90012 

Supt: J. Grahajii Sullivan 

213-625-8911 



AUGUST 1972 
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_OAXUm). CALIFORNIA 
(Impact) 



Crocker Highland Elementary 
525 Hide rest Road 
Oakland, California 94610 

JftXn: Mtss M. CarolyaWurphy 

415-832-6458 cong. DUt. #16 



(Redirection) 

Pre'scott Elementary School 
920 Campbell Street 
Oakland, CaUfornla 94607 

Prin: Mrs. Ola Howard 



(Transition) 

Weh&ter Eleaentary School 
8000 Birch Str^set 
Oakland » California 94621 

Prln: Lawrence Sulari 
415-569-7910 c.D, #16 

School Diat^iet 

Oakland Unified School District 
Administration Building 
3025 Second Avenue 
Oakland, California 94606 

Supt: Marcus A, Foster 

435-835-2622 
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SAN DIEGO. CAt^IFOIWlA 
( Impact) 

Memorial Junior High School 

2884 Marcy Avenue 

San Dlcgo, California 92113 

Prln: Ullllain Raaka 

415-232-0854 CD. *36 & 37 

Samuel Gompers Junior High School Elbert Colum, Prin. 

1005 47th Street 

San Diego, California 92113 

415-264-0121 CD. #36 & 37 

(Transition) 

Uoodrow Wilson Junior High School 

3838 Orange Avenue 

San Diego, California 92105 

Prin: Lerene Sullivan 

415-281-8177 CD. #36 & 37 

(Redirection) 

Central Elementary School 

4063 Polk Avenue 

San Diego, California 92105 

Prin: Lawrence Shaw 

413-281-6644 CD. #36 & 37 

School District 

San Diego Unified School District 

4100 Normal Street 

San Diego, California 92103 

Supt: Tout Goodman 

413-298-4681 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA 



(Impact) 

E. A. Ware School 

569 Hunter Street, N.W. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30314 

Frln: John S. Blackshear 

404-524-0436 CD. #5 



(Redirection) 

Luckie Street School 
488 Luckie Street, N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30313 

Prin: Miss Gladys Eubanks 

404-523-0621 CD. /^5 



(Transition) 

A. F. Herndon School 
1075 Simpson Road, M.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30318 

Prin: Wi^.liam Stanley 

404-524-2823 CD. #5 



School District 

Atlanta Public Schools 
Admialstratlve Building 
224 Central Avenue, S.W, 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 

Supt: John W. Letson 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
(Impact) 

Nathaniel Cole-Parent Center 
4346 W. Fifth Avenue 
Chicago, 111. 60626 

Print Mr. Wayno Hoffman 

312-826-1813 CD. -S 

Charles Dickens-Parent Center 
605' S. Campbell Avenue 
Chicago, ILL. 60612 

Prin: Miss Helen Brennan 

312-243-9123 CD. i*? 



James A, Mulligan Ele. School 
1855 N. Sheffield Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 606 L4 

Prin: Miss ALice Maresh 

312-664-4606 c.D. ^1^8 



Washington Irvin Ele. School 
2140 W: Lexington Street 
Chicago, 111. 60612 ^ 

Prin: Rober Dougal 

312-421-6bl3 CD. 47 



Lorraine Hanshrrrv-P.n jiMt Conter 
4059 W. Grenshnw Scrc.?C 
Chicago, 111. 60624. 

Prin: Mrs. Dcbora Gordon 

312-722-0505 CD. 



Milton L. Olivc-Paront Contpr 
1335 S. Pulaski Road 
Chicatio, 111. 60623 

Prin: Mrs, Betsy Clayton 

312-522-0^105 CD. ^^7 



Charles Evar.s Hughes Ele. School 
^247 W. I5th Street 
Chicago, 111. 60623 

Prin: Joseph Lavizzo, Jr. 

312-522-1115 CD. #7 



Parkside Ele. School 
6938 5. East End Avenue 
Chicago. III. 60649 

Prin: Robert Brazil 

312-493-3064 



School District 

Chicago ?oard of Mucrttion 
228 North LaSallo Srreet 

Chicago, Illinois 60^01 ^ttn: Don Newberg 

Supt: James G. Moffar 



312-641-4500 
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IKDIANAPOLIS , INDIAHA 



(Impact) 

School No. 113 

4352 N. Mltthoefer Road 

Indianapolis, Indiana 46236 

<Tln: Theodore Cox 

317-898-7612 CD. #11 

(Transition) 

Daniel T. Weir School (No. 71) 
3333 N. Emerson Avenue . 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46218 

Prin: Mrs. Kathryn Hill" 

317-546-4935 CD. #6 

(Redirection) 

Henry Wadsvorth Longfellow School (No. 28) 
SIO Laurel Street 
IndianepoliSj Indiana 46203 

Prim VTayne Fairburn 

317-632-8409 CD. #11 



School District 

Indianapolis Public Schools 
120 East .Walnut Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 

Supt: Stanley C. Campbell; 

317-634-2381 
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MEW ORLEANS. LOUISIANA 
(Impact) 

Johnson Cornelius Lockett Ele« Sch. 

3240 Law Street 

New Orleans^ Louisiana 70117 

Prin: Luther H. Williams ' 

504-945-2149 CD. #1 

(Transition) 

Williair. 0. Rogers Ele. Sch. 
2327 St. Philip Street 
New Orleans » La. 70119 

Prin: I. Emett Burnett, CD. #1 

504-821-7724 

(Redirection) 

Belleville Elc. School 
813 Pelican Street 
New Orleans, La. 70122 

Prin: Eugene Chance 

504-361-8484 CD. H 

School District 

New Orleans Public Schools 
Nicholas Bauer Building 
703 Carondelet Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 

Supt: Dr. Gene Geisert 

504-524-8592 j 

I 
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BALTIMORE. MARYLAND 



#84 Thomas Johnson Ele. School 
1610 Johnson Street 
Baltimore, Hd. 21223 

Prln: Mrs. Jennette Schoen 



#241 Falstaff Ele. School 
3801 Falstaff Road 
Baltimore, Md. 21215 

Prin: Mrs. LaVeme Reed 



#91 Gwynn Falls Park Jr. High School 
125 H. Hilton Street 
Baltimore, Md. 21229 

Prin: Isaiah E. White 



#401 N. Western Sr. High School 
6900 Park Heights Avenue 
Baltimore, Md. 21215 

Prin: Edward L. Goldsmith 



#216 Frankford Ele. School 
6001 Frankford Avenue 
Baltimore, Md. 21206 

Print Mrs. Vera V. Young 



School District 

Baltimore City Public Schools 
Three East 25th Street 
Baltimore, Md. 21218 

Supt: Roland N. Patterson 

301-467-4000 

Telephone Number: 301-467-4000 CONNECTS WITH ALL SCHOOLS 
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BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
(Impact) 

John Marshall School 
35 Westvllle Street ^ 
Dorchester, Massachueetta 02124 

Dorothea Callahan, Prln. Cong. Dist.: 9 

617-436-3130 



(Redirection) 
James Hennigan School 
240 Heath Street 

Jamaica Plain, Massachuaetts 02130 

Joseph Predergast, Prin. Cong. Dist.: 9 

617-427-2622 



The school's name will be 
Hart until new bldg* ia completed 
in Sept. 1972. 

John Haverty, Principal Cong. Dist,; 9 

617-268-4571 



School Difltrict 

Boston School Department 

15 Beacon Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02108 

Supt: William H. Ohrenberger 



'^Transition) 
Joseph P. Tynan (Hart) School 
(present 491 East Fifth Street 
address) S. Boston. Mass. 02127 



617-742-7400 
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JETROIT> MICHIGAW 
(Impact) 

The Neighborhood Ed. Center 
8131 Utt Jefferson St. 
Detroit, Michigan 48214 

Prin: Mrs. Carnle Greene 

313-499-1100 CD. *13 

(Transition) 

Rose School 
5505 Van Dyke St. 
Detroit, Mich. 48213 

Prin: Miss Juanlta Blllnakl 

313-921-9195 CD. H3 



(Redirection) 

Nichols School 
3020 Bums Street 
Detroit, Michigan 48214 

Prin: Mrs. Willie Woods 

313-921-5037 CD. #13 

School District 

Detroit Public Schools 
5057 Woodward Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Supt: Dr. Charles J. Wolfe 

313-833-7900 x2345 
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ST. LOUIS. MISSOURI 

(Impact) 

Laclede School 

5821 Kennerly Avenue 

St. Louis, Mo. 63112 

Prln: Mrs. Buella G. Brooks 

314-385-0546 CDM 

(Redirection) 

Blair School 

2708 North 22nd Street 

St. Louis, Mo. 63106 

Prin: Roy Davis 

314-231-0820 CD. tfl 

(Transition) 

Ashland School 

3921 North Newstead Avenue 

St, Louts 63115 

Prln: John A, Nelson 

314-385-4767 CD. #1 

School District 

St. Louis Public Schools 
Office of the Superintendent 
911 Locust Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 63101 

Supt: Ernest Jones, Acting 

314-231-3720 
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Contact Person: 



NEWAiUC. NEW JERSEY 



Dr. Edvard Pseffer 
201-622-6700 x201-202 



(Impact) 

18th Avenue School 
229 18th Ave. 
Newark, N.J. 07108 

Prin: Anthony J. Caruso 

201-243-4726 CD. #11 



(Transition) 

Maple Avenue School Maple Ave. Sch. Annex 

33 Maple Ave, 33 Maple Ave. 

Newark, N.J. 07U2 201-923-2965 

Prin: Mrs. Margie Horton 

201-923-5100 CD, ^37 



(Redirection) 

Central Ave, School 
251 Central Ave. 
Newark, N.J, 07103 

Prin: Miss Pinkie Benjamin 

201-623-4525 CD, #11 ^ 



School District 
Board of Education 

Offices of the Superintendent of Schools 
Newark, New Jersey 07102 

Supt: Franklyn Titus 



201-622-6700 
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BROOKLYN,. NEW YORK 
(Impact) 

Theodore Roosevelt High School 
500 East Fordham Road 
Bronx, New York 10458 

Prln; Henry Salttnan 

212-295-3600 CD. m 



(Transition) 

Charles Evans Hughes High School 
351 West 18th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10011 

Prin: Irving Slegel 

212-675-5350 e.D. #19 " 



(Redirection) 

' George Washington High School 
549 Audubon Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10040 

Prln: Samuel Kostman 

212-927-1841 CD. #20 



School District 

NYC Board of Education 
Office of High Schools 
110 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, New York 11201 

Supt; Harvey B, Scrlbner, Chancellor 



212-596-5030 
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CIEVZUM^. OHIO 

lova-rUpU Elt. School 
12510 HftpU Avtnuc 
CUvel«)d, Oihlo ^\0S 

Frln: Mr«. Oorottiy HcMUn 

216-451-6630 CD, #22 

(Tranaltion) 

HAzcUall Ela. School 
6S4 E«tt 124th Street 
CltvcUnd, Ohio 44106 

Prln: Mr», Mary S, Taylor 

216-451-3743 CD. #21 

*^ 

(Rcdlrtttlon) 

LouU Pasteur Cla. School 
815 tlnn Drive 
ClaveUnd, Ohio 44108 

Prln: Mre. Dorothy MUdleton 

216-541-5727 C.D. #21 



School Dletrtct 
Cleveland Public SchooU 

1380 Ee»t Sixth Street ^ 
Cleveland, Ohio 44108 Attn: Dr. Kergaret Fleming 



RooQ 603 



Supt) Paul Briggs 
216-451-5743 
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PHILADELPHIA^ PENNSYLVANIA. 



(Impact) 

Julia R. Masterman Ele. & Jr. High School 
17th and Spring Garden Streets 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19130 

Prin: Melvin McMaster 

215-563-4656 CD. #3 



(Transition) 

Charles E* Bartlett Jr. High School 
11th and Catharine Streets 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19147 

Prin: Anthony V. Giantetro 

215-923-3646 CD. #1 



(Redirection) 

Jay Cooke Jr. High School 
York Road and Louden Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19141 

Prin: Lewis Goldstein 

215-455-1973 CD. #5 



School District 

School District of Philadelphia 
Board of Education 
21st Street S. of the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19103 

Supt: Matthew W. Costanzo 



213-448-3670 
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PITTSBURGH. PENNSYLVANIA 



(Impact) 



Latimer Jr. High School 
Tripoli and N. James Streets 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15212 



Prln: Anthony Bellini 



412-321-0312 



CD. #14 



(Transition) 

Conroy Junior High School 
Page and Fulton Streets 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15233 

Prin: Robert Cook 

412-321-3371 CD. #14 

(Redirection) 

Arsenal Middle School 
40th and Butler Streets 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15201 

Prin: William F. Dapper 

412-682-0495 CD. #14 

School District **Send Matctals tot 

Board of Public Education Dr. Louis Fitzgerald 

Admini St- ration Building Pittsburgh Public Schools 



Belief 1 eld and Forbes Avenues 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15213 



341 S. Bellefield Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213 



**Supt: Dr. Louis J. Kishkunas 



412-682-1700 x424 or 439 
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MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 

(Impact) 

Sea Isle School 
5220 Sea Isle Road 
Memphis, Tenn. 38117 

Prin: Dr. Claire Henry, Director 

901-684-7897 CD. #9 

(Transition) 

Alcy Elementary School 
1750 Alcy Road 
Memphis, Tenn. 3B114 

Prln: Mr's. Ethel B. Brooks 

901-948-3576 CD. />9 

(Redirection) 

Carnes Elementary School 
943 Lane Avenue 
Meinphls, Tenn. 38103 

Prln: Cleophus Hudson 

901-526-5569 CD. ^9 

School District 

Memphis City Schools 
2597 Avery Avenue 
Memphis, Tenn. 38112 

Supt: John P. TTreeman 

901-323-8311 
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DALLAS, TEXAS 
(Impact) 

Paul L. Dunbar Ele. School 
4200 Metropolitan Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 75210 

Prin: Robert Brown 

214-428-5404 . CD. ^/5 

(Transition) 

David Crocker Elementary School 
4010 N, Carroll Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 75246 

Prin: John Redd 

214-821-2937 CD. # 

(Redirection) 

T, D, Marshall Ele. School 
915 Brookiwere Street 
Dallas, Texas 75216 

Prifr.; Justin M. Wakeland 

214-375-2521 c.D. #3 

School District 

Dallas Independent School District 
370Q Ross Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 75204 

Supt: Nolan Estes 

214-824-1620 
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HOUSTON^TEXAS 
(Impact) 

Edward L. Blackshear Ele. School 
2900 Holman Avenue 
Houston, Texas 77004 

Prin: Mra, Theresa Stewart 

713-529-1063 CD. #22. 

^ <Tran8itlon) 

Southland Elementary School 
3535 Dixie Drive 
Houston, Texas 77021 

Prin: Norman Luther 

713-7A7-4043 CD. #22 

(Redirection) 

. Lamar Elementary School 
2209 Gentry Street 
Houston, Texas 77009 

Prin: Lauro Nontalvo 

713-227-7617 CD. #7 

School District 

Houston Independent School District 
3830 Richmond Avenue 
Houston, Texas 77027 

Supt: Dr. J. Don Boney, Acting Gen. Supt. 
713-623-5011 
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(Impact) 

Baskin Ele. School 

630 Crestview Drive 

San Antonio, Texas 78201 



Prin: Paul Rode 
512-735-5921 



CD. #21 



Stewart Ele. School 

1950 Rigsby Street 

San Antonio, Texas 78210 

Prin: Edna Pavelka (Mrs,) 

512-333-0311 CD. #23 



(Redirection) 

Burnet Ele. School 
406 Barrera Street 
San Antonio, Texas 78201 

Prin: Katie Jones 

512-223-5312 CD. #20 

(Transition) 

Fenwick Ele. School 
1930 Waverly Street 
San Antonio, Texas 78228 



Prin: Roma Ball 
512-732-4411 



School District 

San Antonio Independent 

School District 

141 Lavaca Street 

San Antonio, Texas 78210 

Supt: Harold H. Hltt 

512-227-5121 



CD. #20 



Ogden Ele. School 

2215 Leal Street 

San Antonio, Texas 78287 

Prin: Joe Rodriguez 

512-432-8601 CD. #20 
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MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
(Impact) 

(3 schools listed on page 22) 



(Transition) 

Franklin Pierce School 
2765 ». Fratney Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53212 

Prin: Donald Cowles 

A14-475-855A CD. ^'^5 



(Redirection) 

Brown Street School 
2029 N. 20th Street 
Milwaukee, Wis, 53205 

Prin: Emeric Dakich 

414-475-8424 CD. #5 



School District 

Milwaukee Public Schools 
Administration Building 
5225 West Vliet Street 
P.O. Drawer lOK 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53201 

Supt: Richard P. Gousna 

414-476-3670 
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MILWAUKEE. WISCONSIN (cont'd) 
(Impact) 

Lee School 

921 West Meinecke Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53206 

Prin: Richard A. Lipinski 

414-562-0370 CD. #5 

53rd Street School 
3618 North 53rd Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53216 

Prin: Dr. Byron A. Helfert 

414-475-8460 CD. #5 

Emanuel L. Philipp School 
4310 North 16th Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53209 

Prin: ILeRoy Freeman, Jr. 

414-264-3772 CD. #5 
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SPECIAL RIGHT TO READ PROJECT 



ARIZONA 

Dr. Eugene L. Hertzke, Superintendent 
Crelghton School District 
2702 East Flower 
Phoenix, Arizona 85001 

602-956-6950 
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Dr. Marland. In fact, very likely the 244 schools you have requested 
can be broken down by States. 

Dr. Hollow AY. They are. The list I have is broken down by States. 

Senator Eagieton. Dr. Marland, on page 3 you state: '^7e feel that 
it is vital that we provide technical as well as financial assistance to 
all our Kight-to-Kead centers." What is envisioned by the phrase "tech- 
jiical assistance"? 

Dr. Marland. It is a term, Mr. Chairman, that I think is coming 
more and more into our lexicon, at least in HEW. It is one in which 
-ve try to move under the spirit of the Better Schools Act from the 
paper-processing organization to a person-to-person relationship. 

For example, setting reading aside for the moment, but looking at it 
another way of weighing the function of technical assistance; many 
States and communities now are deeply concerned about accountabil- 
ity, about installing systems of financing and management thkt will be 
far more responsive to public expectations. 

Very little is known on this. Schools are broadly unsophisticated on 
the subject. We have now constructed a central body of people skilled 
in the subject who are available on call through State and local sys- 
tems, to spend 2 weeks in a given situation, help them set in motion the 
machinery for accountability. 

This is not dominated or, in an authoritarian sense, imposed, but it 
is available. The same would apply to Dr. Holloway's resources. She 
has, as I mentioned, some 90 people on call who are reading experts 
or planning experts, as the case may be, who are on call. 

If a community such as St. Louis wishes to receive funds under the 
Right-to-Eead program, they set up their proposal, and we in turn help 
them install it in terms of the Right-to-Read techniques that they have 
asked for. 

^ That means teachers sitting with teachers. It means supervisors 
sitting with supervisors, and it means a logical relationship in which 
they ask us the questions. 

We may have some things in St. Louis that we think next month we 
are going to be able to use in Rochester, and vice versa, in terms of 
diffusion and dissemination. 

One closing comment on this, the presence of NIE now coming into 
this picture ^vith the resources of research it will be mounting, will 
provide immediate ammunition to the technical assistance people to 
carry out into the field and install. 

This packet here I mentioned in my testimony — the kit — I am going 
to ask Dr. Holloway to make this explanation. 

Dr. Holloway. One of the unique things about Right to Read, in- 
stead o.f just adding a program onto an existing reading approach in 
the school, we ask the school to go through a needs. assessment,, so they 
really know the status of their needs. 

Then they build on a reading program, after they have examined 
alternative programs that have worked nationwide. This is just one 
program that we validated that has a description of the program, the 
kind of children it serves, the kind of training the teachers o-re in- 
volved in. 

It has in it the evaluation results, because it does not get packaged 
unless it was effective. It has in it the way parents are involved, par- 
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ticular curriculum materials, and finally, it has a film of teachers in 
the classroom with the cliildren. 

They examine these in order to be able to decide whether or not 
tliere is anything in X program that relates to their particular 
program. 

It is our first attempt, and we hope to make it more sophisticated 
as we go alonff. 

Finally, what works we share systematically throughout the coun- 
try, so indeed, they will not have to reinvent the wheel. 

The response that we have received from this has been tremendous, 
because normally they have to pLan on their own. This kit is not just 
given away for them to replicate ; it is taken with a technical assistance 
person who helps them look at their needs and plan for a better 
program. 

We have received very favorable comments in terms of its use. What 
tlie states do, they take them and disseminate them to nonright-to-read 
demonstration programs. They may utilize them in title I, in fact, 
some of the programs we have looked at have been title I programs. 

Tliey share them throughout the State in much the same way we 
try to share them in the demonstration programs. 

Senator Eagleton. Is the Right to Read funding the National Read- 
ing Center this fiscal year ? 

Dr. Marland. The National Reading Center this fiscal year is using 
carryover funds that were awarded last year. There have been no new 
funds aflorded the National Reading Center. 

Senator Eaolkton. That is fiscal year 1973. What is planned for 
1974? 

Dr. Marland. This is under study at this time, and we are not in a 
position to give a decision on that yet, Mr, Chairman. 

Senator Eaoleton. Has the Office of Education recovered or at- 
tempted to recover any of the disallowed funds spent by the Center? 

Dr. Marland. I am going to ask Dr. Ottina to respond to that. He 
has been the principle person working with that both as deputy com- 
missioner and subsequently as commissioner designate. 

Dr. Ottina. The center has not yet repaid any of tlie funds. Thej 
were trying to find other means to find money to repay us the approxi- 
mately $600,000 disallowed. 

Senator Eagleton. Doctor, I interrupted you. 

Dr. Marland. Dr. Holloway has discovered the other communities 
in Missouri beyond St. Louis. They are Columbia and Ferguson. 
Senator Eagleton. I would like to have the names of the schools. 
Dr. Holloway. It \yill be in the record. 
[Information subsequently supplied follows :] 
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Right to Read Sites in Missouri 
Outside St. Louis 



Harold E. Steere 
Asst. Superintendent 
Columbia Public Schools 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 

314-449-3133 



Richard Muzzy, Principal 

West Boulevard Elementary School 

Colunibia, Missouri 65201 

314-443-7867 



Doris Stumpe, Asst. Supt. 
Ferguson-Florissant chool District 
655 January Avenue 
Ferguson, Missouri 6 3135 

314-521-2000 ext. 202 



Mrs. Thelma Williams, Principal 
Walnut Grove School 
1248 M. Florissant Road 
Ferguson, Missouri 63135 

314-521-2000 ext. 345 
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Senator Eagletox. Have you ever consulted with Dr. Kottmeyer 
on any facets of the Ri^'-ht-to-Eead program ? 

Dr. HoLLOWAY. I know wlio Dr. Kottmeyer is. I have not conferred 
mith him on Right-to-Read specifically. 

Dr. Marlaxd. I happen to count Dr. Kottmeyer as an old and dear 
friend, and havo great rt^spoct for his competence and leadership in 
education. 

Senator PjAGLETOX. He is very talented in the reading field and is 
devoting full time to it now, to the exclusion of all else. 

AVo have two more questions, and then we will adjourn. 

Mr. SciiNKiuKR. Senator Kennedy did not finish some of his ques- 
tions, and if I could. I would like to ask them. 

I am sure that you know that many of the States now have no re- 
quirements as far as regular elementary school teachers in the teach- 
ing reading methods courses. Massachusetts is one, for example. I was 
wondering whether or not you were considering doing anything in 
that regard, suggesting lequirenients be attached to Federal grants? 

Mr. SAUxnKR.s. It is a serious problem which yon have cited with 
the Senator's question. I have, as a school administrator, deplored 
this condition for a longtime. 

A young person, man or woman, can be given a job as a first grade 
teacher without having in seme States one semester hour of instruc- 
tion in the teaching of reading. I think it outrageous. 

I think on the other hand that so long as we view the Federal role 
in education as one that is not the director but rather the facilitator, 
we have to rely on State law as distinct from Federal law to carry this 
out. 

Now, the concluding passage, however, to answering this question, 
is to say that the things that Right-to-Read is doing under Dr. Hollo- 
way, training currently 300,000 teachers, is in my judgment perhaps 
arching over the deficiency in State regulations. 

I would ask Dr. Holloway to add to that. 

Dr. HoLU)W.\Y. 1 wanted to comment that in our negotiations with 
the State education agencies they recognize this is a very great con- 
cern, nnd in talking witli them about changing this State certifica- 
tion, they have asked for our advice on many of these matters, be- 
cause they indeed want to upgrade the certification for the teaching of 
reading, and to work closely with the colleges and universities in tliis, 

I would also like to comment briefly on some of our work with 
higher education, AVe have guidelines in-house that we think would 
help greatly as we fund programs for next year in universities and 
colleges, changing curricula and preparing teachers. 

One of the fallout effects is that some of our major universities in 
teacher training are utilizing Right-to-Read materials as courses for 
teaching candidates and for in service education. 

They are just restructuring their existing courses, which is very 
healthy we think, but we want to go into a major effort in teacher 
preparation, because we recognize unless we prepare the teachers, we 
really are not going to do a good job. 

Dr. Marland. Here a^ain I think NIE will have some influence to 
stimulate reform, particularly in what is the best thing to teach 
teachers. 
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Mr. Schneider. One other question. Yesterday we heard from Ken 
Wooden who told us about 100,000 people who are incarcerated in 
reform schools and other correctional facilities. Most, according to his 
investigation, had a reading level of second, third, and fourth grades. 

What is the Office of Education doing about that situation, and have 
you attempted to find out what school districts, in the area where there 
are correctional facilities, are doing in trying to provide reading in- 
struction to those students ? 

Dr. Marland. It may be that Dr. Ottina can give you more current 
data than I can, but a quick reaction is that significant programs are 
now being carried on under our adult education program for people 
in prisons, both adolescent and adult, right now some 40,000 pupils, as 
I recall, are under the general programs affecting prison education. 

Dr. Ottina, do you want to add to that, as to what we may be doing ? 

Dr. Ottina, Yes, We have really several efforts among them. Out 
of the title I there is an effort in which we try to attack that problem. 
We have also had a task force very much concerned with those incar- 
cerated and what kinds of programs we can use from the Office of 
Education to help remediate some of the problems, particularly aca- 
demically which nandicap them, and have mounted in the last couple 
of years substantial efforts in those directions. 

Mr. Schneider. Are you satisfied with the level now? 

Dr. Marland. No, we are never satisfied with our level of effective- 
ness in these. things, but I think the record will show we are working 
at it. 

Senator Eagleton. Dr. Marland, Dr. Ottina, Dr. Holloway and the 
other members of the OE staff, we appreciate your presentation.. Thank 
you very much. o • 

I will put in the record at this time a statement of Ralph C. Steiger, 
executive secretary, International Eeading Association, Newark, 
Del., to be made part of the record. 

[The statement referred to follows :] 



statement of Ralph C. Staiger, Executive Secretary 

International Reading Association 
Newark, Delaware 

Senator Pell, Senator Eagleton, and members of the subcommittee, 
I am speaking on behalf of the International Reading Association, a pro- 
fessional organization of 56,000 members and subscribers In most pares 
of the world, the majority of whom are In the United States. 

Many of the needs of reading teachers, reading specialists, and 
other professionals concerned with reading Instruction were Included or 
alluded to In Senate Bill 3839 Introduced In the second session of the 
92nd Congress. Several comments on the bill might be useful as It Is 
considered for revision by the 93rd Congress. 

Rightly, the bill recognizes that there Is a need for attention 
to the Improvement of reading In the United States. Such Improvement 
should be more than merely giving aid to the pupil who Is retarded In 
his school performance. It should Include Instruction for the student 
who Is performing adequately, but who could, with help from a knowl- 
edgeable school staff, become a superior reader. Such a reader could 
be a superior performer In the many kinds of reading which an Indlvl* 
dual Is expected to perform In today's world; he should not only be 
able to understand and retain what he Is reading slowly for study pur- 
poses, but he should be able to read quickly when It Is desirable; he 
should skim when It Is necessary and scan when locating words In text; 
he should enjoy reading for pleasure and for advancement. In short, 
he should be well-rounded In the ability to use the printed page for 
furthering his goals In life. 
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To substantiate the need for legislation in the reading field, 
it might be appropriate to cite the recommendation of Forum Seven of 
the 1970 White House Conference on Children and Youth. That Forum 
made the following recommendations related at that time to the fledg- 
ling "Right to Read" effort. They could be made at the present time 
for the legislation being considered, with minor adjustments in word- 
ing : 

Since the existing administrative and fiscal arrangements with- 
in the United States Office of Education are as yet still in- 
adequate to mount and implement a total national Right to Read 
effort, we urge that 

Enabling legislation be introduced in the United States 
Congress to establish a national priority for the Right 
to Read effort 

An appropriate level of funding be authorized to support 
the Right to Read effort 

An administrative organization be established to coordi- 
nate and direct all programs, existing and contemplated, 
rHj^ related to the Right to Read effort 

Five key areas which must receive priority attention in all en- 
deavors to strengthen the Right to Read effort are 

Basic atid applied research into the teaching and learning 
of readltpg 

Tef^c:her education programs, particularly in the teaching 
of Te^^^iJag 

The availability and accessibility of appropriate mate- 
rials and experiences to meet the child's needs and in- 
terests 

The importance of preschool and out-^of-school activities 
with parents and others in the community to cognitive and 
affective development basic to learning to read 

Application o!t modern management principles and methods 
at all levels in education to assure the best use of re- 
sources toward rapid progress. 
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Most of these key areas were included in some fashion in Senate 
Bill 3839, except for the last two, attention to preschool and out-of- 
school activities with parents and others in the community and their in- 
fluence on learning to read, and the application of modern management 
principles and methods at all levels of education. 

Senate Bill 3839 has a useful general plan, but it can be strength- 
ened at the next revision by several changes. The following comments re- 
late to specific parts of the bill which require scrutiny: 

1. (page 3, line 7ff)- V/hat is a reading program? Some now 

use the term loosely and have indeed interpreted a series of filmstrips, 
or a collection of cards with single words to be flashed for a child as 
an entire "reading program." A reading program should be comprehensive, 
should include many different types of reading, but should be open-ended 
enough to lead students to reading experiences outside school. It should 
include not only textbooks and other reading instructional devices but 
also diagnostic materials, trade books, paperback books, newspapers and 
magazines, and experimental teacher and/or* student devised materials. 
It would appear that some safeguards should be built into the bill to 
guarantee that a program has both depth and breadth. 

2. (page 5, lines 9-13) The quality of functional literacy 
instruction should be strengthened by having such instruction provided 
in recognized continuing education centers or their equivalent . This 
is open-ended enough to include such agencies as store-front centers, 
church and community projects but would disqualify uncontrolled 
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"literacy mills" which might spring up if federal support were avail- 
able. 

3. (page 5, lines 14-17) I hope that this means that a state 
approved reading program would include all pupils; that secondary 
school students should benefit from such a program as well as elemen- 
tary pupils; and that not only retarded readers would have provision 
for reading help. This section might best be redrafted; it is not 
parallel to sections i and iii; and as you can see from my comments 
above, is confusing. 

4. (page 5, lines 18-24) These two sections hit at areas in 
which great needs exist, bilingual education and the training and re- 
training of instructional and other educational staff. Both have 
been concerns' of the Association for some time, and much effort has 
been expended in the direction of preservice and inservice teacher 
education. The coordination of the various kinds of needed training 
programs in reading is an important priority. 

5. (page 6, lines 3-4) "Special reading projects for pupils 
who do not succeed in regular school programs" could take many forms. 
If this section is designed to assist severely retarded readers who 
require specialized clinical help, this should be made clear. Does 
this section duplicate page 5, lines 3-8? If other projects are in- 
tended by the language of this section, what are they? 

6. (page 6, lines 5-8) The establishment of measurable read- 
ing objectives and the use of evaluation devices is an extremely 
complex task — the staff of the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress will attest to this — which might very well be the basis for 
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a series of research studies conducted by the Katlonal Institute of 
Education. 

7. (page 8, lines 16-22) As it presently stands, the bill 
encourages only research, demonstration, and pilot projects by the 
National Institute of Education "related to the use of educational 
technology In reading programs," Certainly other types of reading- 
related research should be supported by NIE, and It Is hoped that 
this section will not be restrictive. Other areas urged by a spe- 
cial conuDXttee of the International Reading Association as priority 
concerns for NIE Include the Important general topics of 1) How 
people learn to read, 2) the nature of the reading process and 3) 
optimal ways of teaching reading. 

Since the notice of hearings on reading programs appeared in 
the Congressional Record « Senators Beall and Dominick Lane introduced 
Senate Bill 1318, the Elementary School Reading Emphasis Act of 1973. 

This bill is quite specific and we hope that some of its pro- 
visions will appear in a reading improvement bill which will eventually 
be voted upon by the Congress, Senate Bill 1318 does not make pro- 
vision for adult illiterates, but it contains strong provision for 
the training of reading personnel, and for the use of public television 
for reading instruction, 

Reading has been called the backbone of a free society; it is 
being studied internationally as one of the world's problems. Members 
of our Association from overseas have reminded us that educators the 
world over are watching our present Right to Read effort and that it 
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cannot be permitted to falter. Action is necessary to strengthen, 
through legislation, the foundation on which a viable program is 
now being built. The time has come to legitimize a federal effort 
which encourages state and local education agencies to develop 
strong reading programs. 



March 28, 1973 
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SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

"Reading achievement in the early grades in almost all 
inner-city schook is both relatively and absolutely low. This 
project has identified four notable exceptions. Their success 
shows that the failure in beginning reading typical of inner-city 
schools is the fault not of the children or their background — 
but of the schools. None of the successes was achieved over- 
night; they required from three to nine years. The factors that 
seem to account for the success of the four schools are strong 
leadership, high expectations, good atmosphere, strong emphasis 
on reading, additional reading personnel, use of phonics, indi- 
vidualization, and careful evaluation of pupil progress. On the 
other hand, some characteristics often thought of as important 
to school improvement were not essential to the success of the 
four schools: small class size, achievement grouping, high 
quality of teaching, school personnel of the same ethnic back- 
ground as the pupils', preschool education, and outstanding 
physical facilities." (page 30) 
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INTRODUCTION 

For some time before I began this project I had been intrigued 
by three facts. First, reading achievement in the early grades in 
almost all inner-city schools is both relatively and absolutely low.^ 
Second, most laymen and most school people believe that such low 
achievement is all that can be expected. Third, I had seen for myself 
one inner-city school and had heard reports of several others in which 
reading achievement was not relatively low, in which it was, indeed, 
about the national average or better. 

The first fact can be easily documented. Now that reading achieve- 
ment scores by school are released to the public by many large-city 
school systems, the public itself can see the high correlation between 
these achievement scores and the average income level of the neighbor- 
hoods in which the elementary schools are located. The school offi* 
cials of any large school system can easily make such an analysis for 
themselves. If they take the five (or ten) schools in the highest-income 
areas of their district, a similar number of schools in an average- 
income area, and a similar number of schools in the lowest-income 
area, they will almost certainly find that the reading achievement 
scores will generally distribute themselves accordingly: high for the 
high-income areas, more or less average for the average*income areas, 
low for the low-income areas. And the school officials, better than 
the public, will know (or should know) just how low the reading 
achievement is, absolutely, in the lowest-income schools. Several 
studies have done this correlation between reading achievement and 
income on an extensive basis. Possibly the best known are those by 
Patricia Cayo Sexton for all the elementary schools of a large Mid- 
western city^ and by James S. Coleman and others for the nation 
as a whole.^ 

^ By *Velatively low" I mean relative to schools in other areas. By ''absolutely 
low'* I mean low in terms of the requirements of the middle grades. Many of the 
inner*city children who fail to learn to read in the primary grades never learn to 
read well. They leave school years later as functional illiterates. Moreover^ dur* 
ing their remaining years in school they are oonstantly frustrated and handi- 
capped by their reading deficiency. 

^ See Education and Income^ Viking, 1961, pp. 25-38. 

^ See Equality of Educational Opportunity ^ U.S. Office of Education, 1966» esp. 
pp. 21 and 296. 
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In view of the general situation and the existence of studies such 
as those cited above, the second fact is understandable. Laymen and 
school people alike are not surprised to learn that reading achievement 
in the inner-city schools is very poor. What varies is their explanation 
for this phenomenon. Mrs. Sexton, more than ten years ago, explained 
it by saying (and offering evidence) that inner-city schools received 
less money. Such an explanation would hardly do today, since for 
several years now the (Federal) Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, charitable foundations, and local school systems themselves have 
frequently provided more resources for inner-city schook than were 
available for schools in higher-income areas. The Coleman Report 
explained it in terms of the family background of the pupils. Arthur 
R. Jensen explained it primarily in terms of differences in intelligence.^ 
Some educators explain it by saying that we do not yet know how 
to teach reading to disadvantaged children. 

None of the above explanations satisfied me. Even though the 
family background of these children is generally poor, it is no poorer 
than that of millions of children who had learned to* read in the 
United States in the past. Even though in my opinion the intelligence 
of poor children is somewhat lower, on the average, high intelligence 
is not necessary to learn the relatively simple skill of beginning 
reading. Perhaps the best evidence of this ia the fact that several 
foreign countries are considerably more successful in teachiog- begin- 
ning reading to the whole population than we are. Most of all, the 
third fact (the apparent existence of successful schools) suggested to 
me that beginning reading achievement in inner-city schools does not 
have to be as low as it usually is. 

Accordingly, I developed a hypothesis: that several im[ier-city 
public schools exist in the United States where reading achievement in 
the early grades is far higher than in most inner-city schools, specif- 
ically, is at the national average or higher. A study to investigate 
this hypothesis would have two purposes. If the hypothesis proved 
correct, the study would show that inner-city children can be taught 
reading well, and it might discover some common factors in the 
success of the good programs. In the spring of 1970, the Board of 
Directors of the Council for Basic Education approved my under- 
taking the project, and a grant was later obtained from the Victoria 
Foundation to cover some of the expenses. 

^ See Arthur R. Jensen, "HowMuch Can We BooBt IQ and Scholastic Achieve* 
ment?" in Harvard Educational Review, Winter 1969. 
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During the school year 1970-71 I conducted the study and found 
the four successful schools that serve as the basis of this report Two 
of them are in New York, one in Kansas City, and one in Los Angeles. 
The remainder of this paper describes the project as a whole, describes 
in some detail the four successful schools, and draws some conclu- 
sions. Appendix 1 deals with the test that was used to determine 
reading ability. Appendix 2 contains a comment on beginning reading 
achievement and income. 
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THE PROJECT 
Definitions 

The school as the unit of study was not selected by accident. I 
could have studied a smaller unit, the teacher and her individual class, 
or a larger unit, the school system. I rejected the single class because 
almost all teachers have their pupils only one school year, and one 
school year is often insufficient, even for an outstanding teacher, to 
teach beginning reading skills to disadvantaged young children. 
Moreover, even if I had documented successes on the individual class 
basis, they could have been attributed to the outstanding quality of 
the individual teachers involved. There is a limited number of out- 
standing individual teachers at every level of the nation's public 
schools, and those teachers accomplish far more, by any one of several 
measures, than average teachers. To have documented such successes 
in reading instruction would have shown that disadvantaged children 
can be taught beginning reading well, but it would have reduced the 
chances of discovering success factors other than teacher quality. 

On the other hand, I rejected the school system as a unit of study 
because, when the project was conceived, I did not believe that any 
big-city public school system in the country was succeeding in begin- 
ning reading instruction in all, or even most, of its inner-city schools. 
(During the course of the project, I found one system that did seem 
to be successful, but more about that later.) 

Having defined the unit to be studied, I had to work out definitions 
for "inner-city" and "successful reading achievement." 

Definition of an inner»city school may seem an easy matter, but it 
did present some difficulties. I began by using the term "ghetto," 
with the thought that these days it conveys a rather unambiguous 
meaning: a fairly homogeneous area in a large city inhabited by very 
low-income persons belonging to a group that is "trapped" in the 
area not only because of its poverty but because of its ethnic or 
national origin. The major such groups in the United States today 
are the blacks, the Puerto Ricans> and the Mexican-Americans. I 
later decided to discard "ghetto" for several reasons. First, many 
people dislike it, and some school people working in these areas do 
not like to have the term attached to their schools. Secondly, the 
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term "ghetto" is often associated with Negro areas only; Spanish- 
speaking groups prefer "barrio," and other poor groups do not like 
either term. Lastly, not all ghetto areas are populated by very poor 
people. In fact, in many large cities theie are ghetto areas that are 
middle-class or at least not very poor. I was interested in schools 
attended by very poor children of whatever origin because such 
schook, in addition to having very low reading achievement, are 
generally associated with low expectations on the part of the public 
and school personnel. As it turned out, all of the inner-city schools 
I visited were attended largely by blacks, Puerto Ricans, or 
Mexican-Americans. This was due partly to the fact thai a dispro- 
portionate number of our very poor people, particularly in our large 
cities, are members of these groups. It was due partly to happen- 
stance; I was not successful in efforts to visit schools attended by very 
poor children who do not belong to any of these groups. 

My final definition of an inner-city school was a non-selective 
ljublic school in the central part of a large city that is attended by 
very poor children. In determining whether a school met this defini- 
tion, I decided that Title I designation was a necessary but not suffi- 
cient criterion; the selection of schools for Title I funds varies con- 
siderably from large city to large city. A second criterion was a 
high percentage of children eligible for free lunch under the Federal 
program. Another criterion, which applied to New York City alone, 
was eligibility for the Special Service category. In New York City, 
about 240 of the 600 elementary schools are so eligible on the basis 
of five criteria: pupil turnover, teacher turnover, percentage of pupils 
on free lunch, number of children with foreign language problems, 
and the extent of welfare and attendance problems. 

Successful reading achievement also had to be defined. Since most 
elementary schools in very low -income areas have reading achieve- 
ment medians substantially below national norms on whatever na- 
tionally standardized test is used^ I thought it reasonable to require 
that an inner-city school, to be regarded as successful, would have 
to achieve a national grade norm score as a median. But it seemed 
desirable to require that a "successful" school meet another test: thai 
the percentage of gross failures be low. Typically, inner-city schools 
not only have a low achievement median, but the number of gross 
reading failures — children achieving far below national norm levels — 
is high. 

The third grade seemed to be the best level at which to test this 
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success. In the first place, what might be called "beginning reading 
instruction" normally ends with the third grade. Although many 
children master the "mechanics" of reading by the second grade, 
some in the first, and a few even before coming to school, the 
standard reading curriculum in the United States assumes, starting 
with the fourth grade, that children have achieved the mechanics, 
and branches out into vocabulary extension, grammar, independent 
writing, and literature. In the second place, testing earlier than the 
third grade might have biased the outcome in favor of one or another 
reading method or approach. Today there are many different instruc- 
tional methods and approaches being used, and they start out in 
different ways. But there comes a time, and I would submit that it is 
the third grade at the latest, by which the school should have taught the 
child the basic reading skills, whatever method or approach is used. 
Accordingly, reading success was examined in this project during 
the middle and latter part of the third grade. At that point the school, 
to be "successful," had to achieve a national grade-level norm or better 
as a median and had to have an unusually low percentage of non- 
readers. The non-readers, incidentally, may have been able to read 
some individual words but were nonetheless, for all practical purposes, 
unable to read. 

Every effort in this project was made to avoid a bias with respect 
to particular instructional approaches, methods, and materials. In 
most cases I had no idea, before I visited the school, of the program 
being used. As I think will be evident to persons familiar with current 
reading instruction in the United States, the Council for Basic Educa- 
tion was determined to let the methodological chips fall where they 
may. At many points during the project I made this clear to school 
people and others. I developed an absurd illustration to emphasize 
the point: I said that if we found an inner-city school that achieved 
success in beginning reading by having the children stand on their 
heads for a half-hour every morning, I would write up such a school 
in t!ie final report. 

Getting and Winnowing the Nominations 

As soon as the project was approved, in April of 1970, I began to 
gather names of schools that might ultimately qualify as success 
stories in this report. I asked specialists in the field of reading, 
publishers, and school officials for nominations. I did some searching 
of the literature. I placed a notice in the CBE Bulletin. 1 asked the 
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superintendents of five big-city systems and central-office adminis- 
trators of six others for nominations. I kept the nomination process 
open for over a year. The search did not have to be a complete 
one, however. I did not need to find all of the inner-city schools 
that were successful in beginning reading instruction. The purpose 
of the search was simply to find enough schools so that several reason- 
ably representative successes could be described and analyzed in the 
final report. Accordingly, there are undoubtedly a number of suc- 
cessful schools beyond the four that are written up in the next section. 

All told, about 95 schools were nominated. Of these, some obviously 
were not non-selective public schools in the inner-city sections of large 
cities. But 69 seemed to be such schools, and to each of these I wrote 
a letter, addressed to the principal, asking if he believed that his school 
met both criteria (type of school and reading success) and if he 
would welcome an independent evaluation of reading achievement and 
the reading program. This step of asking the principal for permission 
to visit his school took a substantial toll of the nominees. Some 
principals did not reply at all. Others replied that they were not 
inner«city schools or that they were not successful in beginning 
reading instruction in terms of the criteria to be used. Finally, a 
number of principals refused to have me visit when the nature of the 
independent evaluation was spelled out in detail. In the end, I visited 
17 schools in seven large cities. I would have visited a few more 
had there been time prior to the closing of school in May and June 
of 1971. 

Independent Evaluation of Reading Achievement 

I took for granted from the outset that an independent evaluation 
of reading achievement would have to be made. The alternative was 
to accept, in most cases, results on tests that the schools had adminis- 
i^.ed themselves. Although it is customary in public education to 
do just that — to allcw schools and school systems to evaluate them- 
selves — it is obviously unreliable and unsatisfactory. Most teachers 
and administrators try to administer standardized tests hone&tly to 
their pupils. But without any auditing procedure, the temptations are 
very great, not only for teachers and administrators, but for publishers 
and others with an interest in the outcome. The greater the pressure 
for results — and the pressure is increasing with the current trend 
toward greater "accountability" — the less reliable self^evaluation 
becomes. 
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The existence of "irregularities" with respect to achievement testing 
is common knowledge among school people but has come to 
public attention only^ recently, for example in the case of certain 
New York City public schools.^ Although most irregularities take 
the form of coaching (excessive preparation) for the test, there are 
more flagrant types of misbehavior, such as teaching the particular 
words to appear on the test, practicing Oii the test itself, changing 
the answers before the tests are scored, giving pupils aid during the 
test, allowing additional time, and failing to test selected pupils who 
are expected to do poorly. (I saw evidence or heard reliable reports 
of all of these irregularities during my visits to the seven large cities.) 
The question of coaching is a particularly difficult one because New 
York and other school systems tell their personnel that it is permissible 
to prepare pupils for the tests by drilling them on similar material. 
Particularly in the case of young children who have had little or no 
experience with such tests, some such preparation does seem justified 
because otherwise children who are experienced in test«taking will 
have an advantage. Problems arise because different schools engage 
in diilerent amounts of such preparation. 

My first plan was to administer a nationally standardized test. I 
rejected this because the tests are not entirely comparable and because 
whatever test was used would tend to favor schools in cities that used 
that particular test. Moreover, such a procedure would not have 
avoided the differences in pupil preparation for the kind of test 
involved, since all of the major nationally standardized reading 
achievement tests for the lower grades are similar in form. Accord- 
ingly, I decided to use a test that none of the large cities used. 

The test tehtatively selected was the Basic Test of Reading Com- 
prehension used by Professor S. Alan Cohen of Yeshiva University.^ 
Since that test was unpublished and unavailable to me, I decided 
(with Professor Cohen's permission) to make up a test based on the 
same approach. Because I was interested in testing the ability of poor 
children to read words that they already understood by ear, I devised 
a test entirely of words that I thought they so understood. I also 
decided to use a test different in form from the nationally standardized 
reading achievement tests. The test would then evaluate not their 
breadth of aural vocabulary nor their ability to take tests of the 
multiple-choice type, but their ^'mechanical" ability to read simple 

^ See articles in The New York Times, April 3, 5, 7, 9, 1971. 

* See pages 67-69 of his Teach Them All To Read, Random House, 1969. 
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American English. After drafting a test, I tried it out in the city of 
Alexandria, Virginia, through the generous cooperation of its super- 
intendent, Dr. John C. Albohm. Alexandria has 14 elementary 
schools whose reading scores at third-grade level range from sub- 
stantially above national norm to substantially below. I gave the test 
to every present third-grade child in five schools: the two schools 
with the lowest reading scores in the city, two schools with average 
scores, and the school with the top scores. I also tested the fifth grade 
in one of the lowest schools. In addition, I tested the vocabulary on 
a number of individual children. This field testing allowed me to 
refine the test and obtain scores which could be equated with national 
norm scores on nationally standardized tests. 

The resulting test contained 32 items and could be administered 
in 15 minutes actual test time. I planned to give the test myself so 
as to make the administration as uniform as possible. (Further details 
on the test are given in Appendix 1.) 

The School Visits 

The 17 big-city schools in the project were visited between January 
and June of 1971. With one exception, the school visits lasted two 
or three days. (The one exception, a school that obviously did not 
meet the inner-city criterion, was visited only one day.) 

There were three purposes for visiting the schools. The first was 
to check on whether the school met the inner-city criterion. This 
involved asking various questions. The second was to ascertain, 
through administration of the test, whether the school met the reading- 
success criterion. The third was to determine the nature of the begin- 
ning reading program and, in those cases where the school seemed 
to meet botl; the inner-city and reading-success criteria, the factors 
that seemed to account for the success. All third-grade classes were 
tested as early as possible in the visit. The only third-grade children 
not tested were those absent and those who could not speak English. 
The test papers were hand-scored by me as soon as possible so that 
the results could affect the nature of the rest of the visit. Many 
primary-grade classrooms were observed during; reading instruction. 
Any remedial reading programs for primary-grade children were 
observed. The principal, other administrators, teachers, and reading 
specialists were interviewed. In some cases other personnel, such as 
psychologists and teachers of English as a second language, were 
interviewed or observed. 
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General Results 

Six of 17 schools that were visited and tested met the 
inner-city ion but not the reading-success criterion. Seven of 
the schools met the reading-success criterion but not the inner-city 
criterion. Four met both criteria, in my opinion, beyond any doubt. 
First, they were non-selective public schools in the central areas of 
large cities that were attended by very poor children. Second, at the 
third-grade level, their reading achievement medians equalled or ex- 
ceeded the national norm and the percentages of non-readers were 
unusually low for such schools. These schools were P.S. 11 in Man- 
hattan, the John H. Finley School (P.S. 129) in Manhattan, the 
Woodland School in Kansas City, Missouri, and the Ann Street School 
in Los Angeles. The next section describes in some detail these schools 
and their successful beginning reading programs. 
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THE FOUR SUCCESSFUL SCHOOLS 

In the following descriptions of the four inner-city schools that 
were found to be notably successful in teaching beginning reading, 
there will be no detailed discussion of their individual reading 
achievement scores. All four of them had achievements far above 
the typical inner-city school, and the differences among them were 
relatively slight. Accordingly, they are listed in an arbitrary order: 
first the two schools in Manhattan, arranged in numerical order, and 
then, moving west, the school in Kansas City and the school in Los 
Angeles. This arrangement does not, to repeat, indicate any order 
of quality; they are all outstanding in beginning reading in compari- 
son to most inner-city schools. 

To illustrate their general level of achievement, I have developed 
the following table. 

% of Third 

Grade Not Percentages of Third-Gradera Tested 
Tested (absent Receiving Various Grade-Equivalent 
or non-English) Scores 

1^- IV^ 
Reader 1 H 15. 

Typical High-Income 

Schools (estimated) 5-15 0-5 0-5 3-10 3-10 72-92 

Typical Average-Income 

Schools (estimated) 5-15 10-20 10-20 10-20 10-20 30-50 

The Four Successful 
Inner-City Schools 

(actual) 12-20 7-14 6-12 13-23 16-21 42-46 

Typical Inner-City 

Schools (estimated) 10-25 25-35 5-30 10-25 10-20 15-25 

The third line shows the four successful schools. The first figure 
shows the percentage of all third-graders that were not tested, either 
because they were absent or because they did not speak English. The 
remaining figures show the distribution of the third-grade children 
tested in terms of their national norm reading grade equivalents. 
Even though the "non-readers" may have known some individual 
words, for all practical purposes they were unable to read. For 
comparison with these scores for the four successful schools, I have 
estimated, on the basis of my testing in 18 other schools, comparable 
figures for typical inner-city schools, typical average-income schools, 
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and typical high-income schools. The table shows that the achieve- 
ment of the four successful inner-city schools is approximately that 
of typical average-income schools. 

The first column means that in the four successful inner-city schools, 
12 to 20 per cent of the third-graders enrolled were not tested. It is 
estimated that typical inner-city schools would be in approximatdy 
the same range. Typical average-income and high-income schools 
would show a lower figure, partly because they have far fewer third- 
graders who do not speak English, partly because their average 
absence rate is lower. 

Turning to the reading achievement scores, the greatest visible 
differences, naturally, are in the two extreme achievement categories: 
non-readers and fourth-grade-and-higher. In the four successful inner- 
city schools, 7 to 14 per cent of the third-graders tested were non- 
readers. This is substantially better than the 25 to 55 per cent that 
one would find in typical inner-city schools. It is ^approximately the 
result one would find in typical average-income schools, if one makes 
an adjustment for the higher absence rate of the successful inner-city 
schools. It is significantly poorer than what one would find in typical 
high-income schools. On the other extreme, in the four successful 
inner-city schools 42 to 46 per cent of the third-graders tested scored 
fourth grade or higher on a national norm basis. This is substantially 
better than the 15 to 25 per cent that one would find in typical 
inner-city schools. It is roughly what one would find in typical 
average-income schools (30-50^), but far below what one would 
find in typical high-income schools (72-92%). (For a comment on 
why typical high-income schools have higher achievement in begin- 
ning reading than even these successful inner-city schools, see Appen- 
dix 2.) 

With this understanding of just how well the four successful inner- 
city schools did in beginning reading achievement, we will turn to 
a description of the four successful schools and their programs. 

P.S. 11, MANHATT/JJ 
320 West 21st Street 
New York, New York 10011 
Murray A. Goldberg, Principal 

Manhattan's P.S. 11 is in Chelsea, fairly far down on the island's 
west side. The school area is bounded by 16th Street on the soutli, 
26th Street on the north, the Hudson River on the west, and Fifth 
Avenue on the east. The school itself, on 21st Street between Eighth 
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and Ninth Avenues, is an old building on a treeless lot among tene- 
ments, shops, and housing developments. The building, constructed in 
1925, had a million-dollar renovation in 1963 which improved the 
interior, particularly the classrooms, but left it with black-floored, 
dark corridors and old steel staircases. 

There are 750 pupils in pre-kindergarten through fifth grade. Ten 
years ago the school had 1,200, but widespread demolition and urban 
renewal led to a lower enrollment. With available space, P.S. 11 
became one of the More Effective Schools five years ago. The More 
Effective Schools program, boosted by the American Federation of 
Teachers and initiated by its New York affiliate, has smaller classes 
as its key feature. Accordingly, to be chosen for the program, a 
school had to have the space to reorganize its pupils into a greater 
number of classes. Instead of the pupil-teacher ratio of 31:1 in the 
majority of New York's elementary schools or the 28:1 in the Special 
Service schools, MES schools have a ratio of 22:1. Last spring P.S. 
11 had 120 pupils enrolled in its third grade. Of these, 112 were in 
five regular classes (a ratio of 22.4:1) and eight were in a "junior 
guidance" (disciplinary) class. Counting all six classes, the ratio was 
20.0:1. 

In addition to the smaller classes, the MES program provides the 
school with supplementary "cluster teachers" (a fourth teacher for 
every three classes) , more supervisory and auxiliary personnel (for 
example, three assistant principals) , and pre-ldndergartens. The MES 
program requires heterogeneous grouping. The cluster teachers visit 
each of their three classes for one-and-a-half hours a day. In the 
primary grades, this is usually during the reading period. The cluster 
teacher sometimes instructs the whole class, sometimes takes part of 
the class while the regular teacher takes the other. 

The limited number of MES schools in New York City were chosen 
primarily on the basis of their having enough space for the smaller 
class sizes. Of the 27 MES schools, 24 are in disadvantaged arc«;, 
and would be in the Special Service category if they were not MES. 
P.S. 11 is such a school. Eighty per cent of its pupils qualify for free 
lunch. Twenty per cent enter school not knowing English, and 
30 per cent more enter knowing English from Spanish-speaking 
homes. In total, about half of the pupils are Puerto Rican, 17 per 
cent are black, and the remaining third are "other." Almost all 
are very poor. 

P.S. 11 is a clean and orderly and business-like school. The atmos- 
phere is purposeful and optimistic. Mr. Goldberg, who has been 
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principal for 14 years, runs a "tight ship." He seems to know and 
care about everything that goes on in the school. His office is very 
well organized, and facts and figures are, if not in his head, usually 
within his arm's reach. 

P.S. 11 has no single reading program. Eight or nine sets of 
reading materials are available in the school. The teachers have wide 
latitude in choosing among these and in ordering new materials, 
although purchases must be approved by the assistant principal re- 
sponsible for the particular grade. Among the materials I saw being 
used in the primary grades were the Scott, Foresman basals, the Bank 
Street readers, the We Are Black series by Science Research Asso- 
ciates, SRA's reading laboratory, the Scholastic Library of paper- 
backs, the McCormick-Mathers phonics workbooks. Phonics We Use 
(published by Lyons and Carnahan), Standard Test Lessons in 
Reading by McCall and Crabbs (published by Teachers College) , and 
various games and teacher-made materials. In addition, there was a 
large quantity and variety oiF storybooks. Every classroom had its 
own library of these, and in addition a large school library seemed 
to be extensively used. Children could take books home for a week 
at a time. 

There is a strong emphasis on reading without its taking over the 
whole primary-grade curriculum. From one-and-a-half to two hours 
a day are spent in reading instruction in the regular classes. About 
20 per cent of the children in grades three, four, and five (the ones 
who are doing poorest in reading) spend an additional hour and a 
half a week (two 45 -minute sessions) with a specialized reading, 
teacher, who takes them in groups of about six. She uses a large 
variety of phonics materials not used in the regular classrooms. Her 
work, and the classroom teachers' as well, focuses on individualization. 
The reading specialist's individualization is formal, starting out with 
a careful diagnosis of where the pupil is; the classroom teachers' 
individualization is informal but nevertheless brings to bear an atti- 
tude that different children are at various stages of learning to read 
and have to be treated differently. This individualization is encouraged 
by the heterogeneous nature of the classes. The heterogeneous assign- 
ment is done very carefully and consciously in P.S. 11. For example, 
at the end of the second grade, all pupils are ranked by teachers in 
terms of reading achievement. Then the children are assigned to third- 
grade classes by random distribution of each of the various achieve- 
ment groups. 
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Although the school does not use in the regular classrooms any 
basal series with a strong phonics approach, there are many phonics 
workbooks and supplemental materials in use. Much of the teaching 
and teacher-made materials center around phonics. This emphasis 
dates from the principal's reading, three years ago, of the book by 
Jeanne Chall (Learning to Read: The Great Debate), The book made 
a profound impression on him, he says, and he called his teachers 
together to urge them to use more phonics. Before that time, the 
feeling in the school was somewhat anti-phonics, to the point where 
some teachers felt that they had to ^^bootleg" the use of phonics. 

In line with the MES guidelines, there are no special classes for 
children from Spanish-speaking homes. In fact, there is a conscious 
effort to mix such children into all classes. There is a "bilingual 
teacher" who conducts an orientation program for Spanish-speaking 
children and their parents. But she does not teach English. 

There are four "junior guidance" classes in the school. Such classes 
have existed in the New York City schools for about ten years. They 
are made up of pupils who are disruptive in the regular classrooms. 
At P.S. 11, the four junior guidance classes are at the second-, third-, 
fourth-, and iifth-grade levels. Children are assigned to them, with 
parental approval, on the principal's decision, which is based on the 
recommendations of counselors and classroom teachers. The policy is 
to keep them no more than two years before they are returned to the 
regular classrooms, and many return sooner. The eight boys in the 
third-grade group were a mixture of those who "acted out" and those 
who were withdrawn. Their reading attainment ranged from low to 
high. Their teacher was a man. 

Homework is given at all levels at P.S. 11. The amount varies, and 
the teachers have considerable latitude in its assignment, but the 
policy of giving it is built into the school program. 

P.S. 11, being an MES school, has unusually small classes. It has 
also had extra personnel and pre-kindergarten for five years, which 
would mean that the third-graders tested had full benefit, in most 
cases, of these advantages. But there is more to P.S. ll's success 
in beginning reading than those factors. If there were not, all dis- 
advantaged MES schools would be equally successful — and most of 
them are not. At P.S. 11 there is the order and purpose of a well-run 
school. High expectations and concern for every pupil are reflected 
in many things, including the atmosphere of individualization. Most 
of all, there is an obvious emphasis on early reading achievement and 
the importance given to phonics instruction. 
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JOHN H. FINLEY SCHOOL (P,S. 129), MANHATTAN 
425 West 130th Street 
New York, New York 10027 
Mrs. Martha Froelich, Principal 

The John H. Finley School, built in 1957, is at 130th Street and 
Convent Avenue in northwest Harlem, several blocks south of City 
College, with which it is affiliated in a demonstration, research, and 
teacher education program. Most new teachers at the school come 
from City College. The district, made up of tenements and housing 
projects, is bounded by 125th Street on the south and southwest, 131st 
Street on the north, Broadway on the northwest, and St. Nicholas 
Terrace on the east. 

There are 980 pupils in kindergarten through sixth grade. Finley 
is a Special Service School, one of about 40 per cent of the New York 
City elementary schools so categorized because they serve disadvan* 
taged children. At Finley, the poverty of the children is evidenced 
by the fact that almost all of them qualify for free lunch. Seventy 
per cent of the children are black, about 30 per cent Spanish- 
speaking. Being a Special Service School, its pupil-teacher ratio is 
supposed to be no higher than 28:1. Last spring Finley had 133 
pupils in five third-grade classes for a ratio of 26.6:1. 

The school is orderly and has a confident and optimistic air. Mrs. 
Froelich, who has been principal for 11 years, is a no-nonsense 
leader who is also friendly and kind. Often out in the halls and deal- 
ing with individual children, she seems to be always available to 
children, teachers, parents, and others on school business. 

The reading program through the second grade is well planned, 
uniform, and highly structured. It was started in 1962.^ There is 
no formal reading program in the kindergarten, but there is a formal 
program involving the acquisition of fundamental knowledge and 
concepts. A checklist of 21 items is used. Some of the items are 
"writes first name/' "knows colors^" "counts to ten," and "under- 
stands concept more/less." When the children enter in September, 
each child is checked against the list and a record made. During 
the year deficiencies are made up. 

During the first half of the first grade, there is no achievement 
grouping. Reading time is devoted to work charts and experience 

^ For an earlier account of the reading program by persons connected with 
the school, see "Success for Disadvantaged Children," by Martha Froelich» 
Florence Kaiden Blitzer and Judith W. Greenberg, The Reading Teacher, 
October 1967. 
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stories. Work charts of various kinds are posted around the room 
to indicate the children's chores and class activities. These are read 
aloud during the day. The experience stories are made up from the 
children's talk. They are rexographed, and each child builds his own 
reader by pasting them in a hard-covered notebook. On the pages 
with the experience stories are homework, which begins the very 
first day of first grade (and continues on an every-night basis), and 
word patterns to teach what Mrs. Froelich calls **intrinsic phonics." 
Here are two examples of such patterns: 

sn eat 

snake eat 

snail beat 

snack heat 
meat 
seat 
wheat 

Ai: the beginning of the second half of the first grade, children 
are grouped by reading attainment. This is done by a reading 
coordinator as part of a systematic program of reading evalua^ 
tion. The reading coordinator tests every child once a month 
during the first grade and every six weeks during the second grade 
by means of a modified Harris Test. This test consists of eight 
graded lists of ten words each. All testing is done on an individual 
basis by the reading coordinator, and the words are not known to the 
classroom teachers. The child reads the words aloud, starting with 
the easiest list. The child is placed at the level where he first fails 
to read more than four words out of the \i< of ten. (The test is also 
used to place new children coming into the school.) Administration 
of the test takes less than ten minutes per child. 

During the, second half of the first grade the children read for a 
half-hour per day in homogeneous groups determined by this place- 
ment. For this half-hour children go to another classroom, if 
necessary, to join their assigned groups. They read various basals 
with the teacher in an orthodox instructional situation. An unusual 
aspect of the reading program is their independent reading. Finley 
has organized a large number of storybooks and textbooks from pre- 
primers through second-grade level and higher into a sequence of 
difiBculty that has been determined by the school's own experi "oe. 
A book may be lower or higher on the school list than the pu'-^Uher's 
designation. There are 14 books on the first pre-primer level, ten 
on the second pre-primer level, 17 on the third pre-primer level, seven 
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on the primer level, and so forth. Each child reads these books at 
his own pace. After finishing each book, he completes a worksheet 
of questions on it. He may not read all the books at one level before 
he goes on to the next, but a prodigious amount of reading is done. 

Roughly the same procedure is followed in the second grade. But 
at the beginning of the year, the children are assigned to classes on 
the basis of their progress in reading. The book reading continues, 
but on a class basis rather than on an individual basis. Again, the 
number of books covered is very large, in sharp contrast with the 
tjfpical second-grade class elsewhere, which is kept to a single basal 
and possibly a supplemental book or two. llie pace is suggested by 
the fact that one second-grade class I observed was asked to read 
an entire short storybook and study all the new words for a single 
night's homework. In the second grade, phonics is covered by the 
Phonics We Use ^vorkbooks, published by Lyons and Camahan. 

Going into the third grade, the children are again grouped on the 
basis of their progress in reading. The third-grade classes this past 
year were using a variety of commercially published and teacher-made 
materials. Many trade books were involved in individual work. 

For children whose native language is Spanish, there is a bilingual 
teacher who works with one, t^vo or three pupils at a time, three 
times a week. She had a total of 29 children last spring. 

Five features of the reading program stand out: all of the pupils 
are started out in the same way in heterogeneous classes in the first 
half of the first grade; individualization and grouping on the basis 
of reading progress begins in the second half of the first grade; 
careful and frequent evaluation is done by someone outside the 
classsroom; a very large quantity and variety of materials is used; 
and phonics, both implicit and explicit, is taught in the first two 
grades. This planned, precise reading program benefits from a 
general school atmosphere that includes high expectations, a concern 
for every child, and considerable home involvement through home- 
work and school*home communications. 

WOODLAND SCHOOL 
711 Woodland Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 64106 
Don Joslin, Principal 

Woodland School is a couple of miles northeast of the center of 
Kansas City in a black district. Built in 1921, it sits on a large 
}ot in the middle of an urban renewal area, a lot that includes a 
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playground, outbuildings, and a parking area. Nearby are small 
houses and a large, high-rise housing project. 

There are about 650 pupils in kindergarten through seventh grade. 
Before urban renewal demolished so many buildings there had been 
1,200 pupils. Ninety-nine per cent of the children are black; almost 
all of them are very poor. About 90 per cent get free or largely 
free lunch. 

Last school year (1970-71) was the second year as principal for 
Don Joslin. Previously he had been principal of another Title I 
school. Mr. Joslin believes in the power of cooperation, and he often 
deals with pupils in terms of asking them for ''help." 

Qasses are relatively large. Last spring each of the three regular 
third-grade classes (one was a combined class of third- and fourth- 
graders) had 29 pupils. A special education class for second- and 
third-graders had 14. Including that class, the pupil-teacher ratio 
for the third grade was 25.3:1. 

Woodland School is part of a multi-school program, Project Uplift. 
The driving force behind this project is a black man, Robert R. 
Wheeler, area superintendent for the Division of Urban Education. 
Mr. Wheeler served with the Kansas City schools before he went to 
Oakland, California, for three years. When he returned to Kansas 
City in 1966, he was determined to improve the reading achievement 
of children in the inner city. "We began," he has said, "with the 
fundamental belief that inner-city pupils can learn as well as other 
pupils, provided the priorities are sensible, the effort intense, and the 
instructional approaches rational in terms of the needs of the learners. 
We have not accepted the myth that environmental factors develop 
unalterable learning depression. We believe that so-called negative 
environmental factors can be overcome with sensitive and responsive 
teaching." And so, in the fall of 1968, when the educational estab- 
lishment was contending that slum children were permanently dis- 
advantaged and, in Mr. Wheeler*s words, "needed more zoo trips or 
didn't have enough oatmeal," he began a program that emphasized 
beginning reading skills. 

The program included reading and speech specialists in each school^ 
teacher aides, and a change from traditional whole-word basals to the 
Sullivan Programmed Reading Series, published by McGraw-Hill. 
In-service training of teachers was crucial because staff expectations 
about pupil potential had to be raised. As Mr. Wheeler put it, "The 
staff has to believe the pupils can and will learn before they can 
convince the students that they are not doomed to fail." 
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Project Uplift involves 11 elementary schools. I visited only one, 
but I was told that several other project schools had results at least 
as good in beginning reading. Although I will describe the beginning 
reading program at Woodland, that program can be understood only 
in terms of the spirit and objectives of the whole project. 

The heart of the beginning reading program at Woodland is the 
Sullivan readers. These are the McGraw-Hill version (a similar 
Sullivan series is also published by Behavioral Research Labora- 
tories). This series is "programmed"; that is, it is designed for use 
by the pupil working by himself. It consists of 21 paperbound, graded 
booklets, nominally intended for the first three grades. The first seven 
Looklets are at first-grade level, the second seven at second-grade 
level, the last seven at third-grade level. But of course they can, and 
should, be used on an individualized basis. Each child begins with 
the first book and proceeds as fast or as slowly as he masters the 
material. Each page is divided into two sections. The larger one 
presents questions or problems in the form of statements to be com- 
pleted with one answer or another. The smaller section lists the 
correct answers. This section is covered by the child with a cardboard 
"slider," which is moved down to reveal the answers one at a time. 
Typically, the child works by himself and has his work checked by 
the teacher or someone else after every page. At the end of each 
book he takes a test on the whole book. A major problem with such 
young children is to establish and maintain a routine of self-discipline 
so that the child actually works in the way that he is supposed to. 
Obviously children could cheat by working from the answers tu the 
questions. I have been in schools where so much of this is done that 
the program is inefiective. 

At Woodland the program seemed to be implemented quite well. 
There was very little cheating or racing to see who could finish his 
book first. Every primary-grade class had a full-time teacher aide 
who, of course, helped with the Sullivan work. There was a con- 
siderable spread within classes with respect to which books the 
children were reading, a situation which testified to the individualiza- 
tion of the program. From op/s-and-a-half to two hours per day were 
devoted to working with the books. From 20 to 30 minutes per 
day were used for group instruction on decoding skills. If a child 
did not finish Book 21 by the time he completed third grade, he con- 
tinued with the series into the fourth grade and even into the fifth, 
if necessa.*y, until he finished. Within grades, classes were roughly 
grouped by reading attainment. The Sullivan program began in 
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1968-69, and so the third grade this past spring was the first third 
grade at the school to have begun the program in the first grade. 

The Sullivan program has built into it a regular procedure of 
individual evaluation, the page and end>of-book checks. Even if this 
is implemented with only moderate competence, the resulting reading 
evaluation system is far superior to that typically carried out in the 
primary classes of our public schools. 

Woodland, like other Project Uplift schools, has a full-time "speech 
improvement" teacher. She spends 20 to 25 minutes twice a week in 
each of the classes from kindergarten through fourth grade. She 
uses a variety of techniques, including children's plays and oral 
reports to class, to improve pupils' verbal facility so that youngsters 
can move from the neighborhood dialect to the English used in the 
classroom. 

The school has two full-time reading specialists, one of whom is 
assigned to kindergarten through grade three, the other to grades 
four through seven. These specialists do not teach the children out* 
side of the classroom. Their duties include in-service work with the 
classroom teachers, demonstrations in the classroom, and general 
monitoring of the reading program. 

The school las a library which children visit regularly once a 
week. They irjay borrow books to take back to use in the classroom, 
but they may not take books home. 

Woodland has a state-aided program of special education. There 
are three classes: one for second and third grades, one for fourth and 
fifth, and one for sixth and seventh. Assignment to the classes is 
considered for children with a Stanford-Binet score of 79 I.Q. or 
lower. Some children who test this low are able to keep up in regular 
classes and remain there. Before assignment to a special education 
class, parents' approval is secured. Last spring 12 third-graders were 
in the special education class. Although the children had worked in 
the Sullivan series when they were in the regular classes, in the 
special education class they used a whole-word basal series. Out 
of the ten tested third*graders who were non-readers, seven were in 
the special education class. 

The most important factors in Woodland's success in beginning 
reading instruction are the high expectations and the use of the 
McGraw-Hill Sullivan program. The considerable time devoted to 
reading is another factor. The reading and speech specialists and 
the teacher aides round out the picture. The special education classes 
are probably, on balance, a' negative factor. While special education 
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classes can benefit both the children assigned to them and the regular 
classes from which they come, the Woodland program does not seem 
to do so. 

ANN STREET SCHOOL 
126 East Bloom Street 
Los Angeles, California 90012 
Mrs. Joyce D. Zikas, Principal 

Ann Street School is in a very low-income area in the center of 
Los Angeles, about ten blocks northeast of City Hall. The school 
building, erected about 1955, and its playground occupy a small block 
entirely surrounded by a housing project. 

There are 406 pupils in kindergarten through sixth grade. Sixty- 
two per cent of the children are Mexican- American ; 38 per cent are 
black. All of the pupils live in the William Mead Homes, a housing 
project of two- and three-story buildings where rent is as low as 
$29 per month. Out of 435 elementary schools in the Los Angeles 
school system, only 55 are Title L Ann Street is one of these. All 
of the children are eligible for both free breakfast and free lunch. 
During the past year, from one-quarter to one-half of the pupils took 
free breakfast; all took free lunch. 

Mrs. Zikas came to the school as principal four years ago. Her 
first problem, as she saw it, was to establish order in the building 
and to create a level of discipline that would facilitate learning. 
Having accomplished that, she turned to the curriculum. 

Classes are relatively small. The nominal pupil-teacher ratio is 
24:1. The school has a non-graded primary organization covering 
grades one through three. Of the ten primary classes last spring, 
three were composed entirely of pupils in their first year after kinder- 
garten (K-plus-1), two were mixtures of K-plus-1 and K-plus-2, one 
was K-plus-2, one was a mixture of K-pIus*2 and K-plus-3, one was 
K-plus-3, and two were mixtures of K-plus-3 and K-plus-4. A child 
may take three or four years to complete the primary-grade program. 

The primary classes operate on a "divided day." Half the children 
in a class come to school from nine o'clock to two o'clock; the other 
half come from ten to three. This allows two hours a day (from nine 
to ten and two to three) in which only half the class is present. It 
is these two hours that are used for the chief reading instruction. 

Beginning with the year 1969-70, no report cards have been given 
to primary-grade children. Instead, parent conferences are held three 
times a year. The idea at the time that this procedure was decided 
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upon was that the children were doing so poorly that honest grades 
would discourage both them and their parents. Now that achievement 
has risen, report cards may be reinstituted. 

In some cases teachers stay with a class more than one year. Last 
spring one teacher was teaching the same class for the third straight 
year, from kindergarten through "second grade." 

The school has two classes for mentally retarded children of 15 
pupils each. The children must be eight years old and test below 
80 I.Q. on a Stanford-Binet or Wechsler individual intelligence test. 

There are also two ''opportunity classes" for disciplinary problems. 
Most of these children are in the upper grades. The class for fourth-, 
fifth-, and sixth-grade has 15 pupils. The primary class has six pupils. 

A student council is very active. An unusual feature is a series of 
school-wide "commissioners" in addition to the councilmen who 
represent the various grades. Many of the 17 commissioners are for 
non-academic matters such as safety, but there are several commis- 
sioners in the academic fields, including handwriting, mathematics, 
and reading. The student Commissioner of Reading Improvement 
makes regular reports on reading progress to the weekly student 
council assembly. At the same meeting, she may well ask skill ques- 
tions of the student audience. There is also a student School Im- 
provement Committee that deals with school discipline. 

The reading program at the primary level consists largely of 
the McGraw-Hill Sullivan series. Since this series has been de- 
scribed above in connection with its use at Woodland School in 
Kansas City, it will not be described again here. At Ann Street the 
Sullivan program was begun in November 1969 in the whole primary 
bloc. After the Sullivan pre-reading program, the pupils enter the 
21-bookIet series. Nominally Books 1 through 16 are covered in the 
primary grades, and Books 17 through 21 are used in the fourth 
grade and later as supplementary reading. But in practice the series 
is used, as it was intended, on an individualized basis, and this past 
spring some "third-graders" had progressed as far as Book 19 and 
some were as far back as Book 4. The children can take the Sullivan 
books home if they wish. 

Each primary class has either two teachers or a teacher and an 
aide. With th^ divided-day arrangement described above, the child- 
adult ratio during the Sullivan instruction can be quite low. 

In addition to the Sullivan series, a variety of other materials is 
used in the later primary period. Chief of these is the Science 
Research Associates reading laboratory, which is typically begun by 
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the child when he reaches Book 10 of Sullivan. Other materials being 
used this past spring included Speech-to-Print Phonics, Open High- 
ways (published by Scott, Foresman), storybooks and library books. 

There is a full-time reading specialist provided by the state's Miller- 
Unruh Act. Until this past year, there were two. The specialist (Mrs. 
Dorothy A. Brumbaugh) works with the primary group only, both 
in v'he regular classroom and with the teachers. There is no pupil 
instruction outside of the classroom. The reading specialist has 
developed two diagnostic tests that are related to the Sullivan series, 
one for Books 1-7, the other for Books 8-14. These group tests are 
administered three times a year. The results of the tests, in the form 
of a. chart showing the skills that each child has masterev are posted 
in the classrooms. 

Beginning in December 1970, the school has had a teacher who 
teaches English as a second language. She works with pupils in 
groups of 8 to 15 and has 49 pupils in all. A bilingual teacher who 
teaches in both English and Spanish, she meets with each group for 
45 minutes every day, at a time when the children would be studying 
a subject other than reading in their regular classrooms. The 
children are grouped, whatever their age, according to their pro- 
ficiency in English. 

The school consciously instructs its pupils in the mechanics of test- 
taking. It tests the children frequently, using a variety of tests. 

There are many factors, as one can see, that might account for the 
success in beginning reading at Ann Street. Chief among these, in 
my opinion, are the SuUivan series, the excellent and imaginative 
work of the reading specialist, the ambitious efforts of the principal, 
and the stress that is placed on reading achievement. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The hypothesis of this research project was proven. At least four 
inner-city public schools exist in the United States where reading 
achievement in the early grades is far higher than in most inner-city 
schools. Specifically, the four schools described in the preceding 
section are all non-selective public schools in the central areas of 
large cities and are attended by very poor children. Further, during 
the second half of the school year 1970-71 all four schools had reading 
achievement medians in third grade which equalled or exceeded the 
national norm and a percentage of non-readers unusually low for 
such schools. 

The four successful schools, it should be noted, are not perfect 
schools, even with respect to their beginning reading programs. But 
they merit attention and commendation because they are doing some- 
thing that very few inner-city schools do ; teaching beginning reading 
well. 

Success Factors 

Now that we have found four inner-city schools that teach begin- 
ning reading well, the inevitable question arises: How do they do it? 
What are their secrets of success? It is not easy to be sure of the 
answer because schools are very complex institutions. The mere fact 
that a successful school is doing something different from unsuccessful 
schools does not mean that the different practice is the cause of 
success. The matter is made more complicated because successful 
schools always seem to do many things differently. Which of these 
different practices are responsible for the higher pupil achievement? 
It is, of course, impossible to be certain, but it seems reasonable to 
assume that when all four successful schools are following a practice 
not usually found in unsuccessful inner-city schools, that practice has 
something to do with their success. It seems reasonable, also, to 
conclude that different practices that exist in some of the successful 
schools, but not in others, are not essential to success. I will use this 
approach in trying to account for the success of the four inner-city 
schools in teaching beginning reading. 

There seem to be eight factors that are common to the four success- 
ful schools that are usually not present in unsuccessful inner-city 
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schools. These are — not, of course, in the order of their importance — 
strong leadership, high expectations, good atmosphere, strong em- 
phasis on reading, additional reading personnel, use of phonics, 
individualization, and careful evaluation of pupil progress. 

Strong leadership is not surprising. But it was striking that all four 
schools have clearly identifiable individuals who would be regarded 
as outstanding leaders by most people who are knowledgeable about 
our public schools. In three cases, these individuals are principals: 
Mr. Goldberg at P.S. 11, Mrs. Froelich at the John H. Finley School, 
and Mrs. Zikas at the Ann Street School. In the fourth case, the 
leader is Mr. Wheeler, the area superintendent responsible for Wood- 
land and ten other schools in Kansas City. (Mr. Joslin, the principal 
at Woodland, appears to be an effective administrator, but he did not 
supply the initiative for the reading program.) In all four instances, 
these persons have not only been the leaders of the over-all school 
activity but have specifically led the beginning reading program. 
A new reading program, if it is to succeed, has to be inaugurated 
with conscious purpose but also has to be followed up to see that it 
keeps on a productive course. 

All four schools have had high expectations with regard to the 
potential achievements of their inner-city children. Understandably, 
this is a prerequisite to success; if these schools had believed that 
their pupils could achieve no better in reading than inner-city children 
usually do, they would hardly have worked so hard for better per- 
formance. But high hopes are only a necessary, not a sufficient, 
condition for success. As important as the level of aspiration is, if 
that were all there were to it, many more schools would succeed in 
these days of concern foi the inner-city child. 

The good atmosphere of these schools is hard to describe. And 
yet it is difficult to escape the conviction that the order, sense of 
purpose, relative quiet, and pleasure in learning of these schools play 
a role in their achievements. Disorder, noise, tension, and confusion 
are found in many inner -city schools at the elementary leveL I have 
been in schools where such conditions prevail, but, over-all, the four 
successful schools were quite different. 

It may go without saying that these schools place a strong emphasis 
on reading. And yet in these days of television, of many new media 
in the schools, and of a widespread interest in the ''affective" side 
of learning, in many inner-city schools reading seems to be only one 
subject of many. While these four successful schools do not, of 
course, concentrate all their attention on reading, they do recognize 
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that reading is the first concern of the primary grades. This strong 
emphasis on reading is reflected in many ways. 

All four schools have additional reading personnel. All four schools 
have reading specialists working with the primary grades. In addi- 
tion, P.S. 11 has the extra number of regular teachers to allow for the 
small class size and "cluster teachers" (a fourth teacher for every 
three classes) who serve primarily as reading teachers; Woodland has 
a full-time teacher aide for each class and a speech specialist; and 
the Ann Street School has a second teacher or a teacher aide for each 
primary class. These additional personnel serve two functions. The 
specialists bring expertise and concentration to the reading program. 
The other personnel allow the pupil-adult ratio to be reduced during 
reading instruction. This approach is probably more effective than 
using the same amount of money to reduce class size, a matter that 
is discussed below. 

The use of phonics is important. By this time, more than three 
years after the publication of Jeanne ChalUs book. Learning to Read: 
The Great Debate^ there is a widespread recognition of the superiority 
of the phonics, or decoding, approach. But recognition and implemen- 
tation are two different things. Many teachers are not sufficiently 
knowledgeable about phonics to teach it, and it requires particularly 
knowledgeable teachers to use the phonics approach with materials 
that do not have the phonics built in. Of the four schools, two use 
the Sullivan program, which does have the phonics approach built in. 
The other two schools use non-phonics readors as their basic books, 
but have supplemented them with" extensive phonics materials. All 
four schools are using phonics to a much greater degree than most 
inner-city schools. 

The seventh success factor is individualization. By this I do not 
mean, necessarily, individualization in the nan'ow sense of having 
each child work at a different level. I mean that there is a concern for 
each child's progress and a willingness to modify a child's work as- 
signments, if necessary, to take account of his stage of learning to read 
and his particular learning problems. The Sullivan program, used 
by two of the four schools, allows and even encourages individualiza- 
tion. In the other two schools, individualization is achieved by other 
methods. At P.S. 11, the great variety of materials and the extensive 
use of library books facilitate individualization. At the John H. 
Finley School, the whole system of evaluation, assignment, and use 
of the large list of reading books is involved. At all four schools, indi- 
vidualization is, of course, partly a matter of attitude and approach. 
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The last factor that seems to account for these schools' success is 
careful evaluation of pupil progress. Here again, the Sullivan pro- 
gram, if properly implemented, has this evaluation built in. Each 
child's work is checked after each page or two and again after the 
end of each book. In addition, the Ann Street School has the excellent 
diagnostic tests developed by the school reading specialist. At P.S. 11, 
the heterogeneous grouping of the classes requires careful evaluation 
in connection with individualization and annual assignment. At the 
John H. Finley School, a frequent evaluation of pupil progress is 
made by the reading coordinator by means of the modified Harris 
Test. In addition, there is evaluation by means of checking on each 
book read and evaluation for the purpose of achievement grouping 
for second- and third-grade classes. 

In addition to these success factors, a word should be said about 
the age of these successful beginning reading programs. In no case 
was the success achieved in a year, or even in two years. This fact 
should serve as a warning to schools who hope to do the job in a year. 
In the case of P.S. 11, the approximate age of the beginning reading 
program in its present form is three years. At John H. Finley, it is 
nine years! At Woodland, it is three years. At the Ann Street School, 
the Sullivan program has been used only two years, but many of the 
features of the beginning reading program date back four years, to 
the time when the principal came to the school. 

Non-essential Characteristics 

Turning from success factors, let us look at some characteristics 
often thought important to improved achievement in beginning read- 
ing that are not common to these four successful schools. Some of 
these characteristics may, indeed, be important to the success of one 
or more of the four schools, but they apparently are not essential to 
success or it is reasonable to assume that they would be present in 
all four. 

First is small class size. P.S. 11 is the only one of the four schools 
that has unusually small classes, about 22v Ann Street averages about 
24, John H. Finley about 27, and Woodland a relatively high 29. 
School systems often spend large sums of money to reduce class size, 
even by such small numbers as two or three pupils. This study 
strongly suggests that such sums, if spent at all, could be better used 
in other ways. One of the obvious alternatives is additional personnel, 
described above as one of the ''success factors.'' 
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Second is achievement grouping. Although achievement grouping 
or grouping by presumed ability may facilitate success in beginning 
reading instruction, if it were necessary to such success it would be 
hard to account for the success at P.S. 11, where under the MES 
program there is an extensive effort to make all classes heterogeneous. 
The other three schools use some kind of homogeneous grouping. 

Third is the quality of teaching. No one writing about the schools 
can ignore the importance of good teachers. Naturally any program 
is better by virtue of its being implemented by good teachers. The 
better the teachers, the better the chances of success. But the relevant 
point here is that not one of the four schools had, in the primary 
grades, a group of teachers all of whom were outstanding. The 
teachers seemed to be, on the whole, above average in competence 
but not strikingly so. This is an important point because outstanding 
teachers can teach beginning reading successfully with any materials 
and under a wide range of conditions. At the other extreme, poor 
teachers will fail with the best materials and procedures. The four suc- 
cessful schools probably were somewhat favored by the quality of their 
teaching, but some mediocre and even poor teaching was observed. 

Fourth is the ethnic background of the principals and teachers. 
Today there is cons, erable attention being paid to the ethnic identi- 
fication of school personnel. Some coxxmiunity groups are trying to 
secure teachers and principals of the same ethnic group (black, 
Mexican-American, etc.) as the majority of the pupils in the school. 
Although it cannot be denied that in some cases this effort may be 
of educational value, it is interesting to note that the leaders of these 
four schools were, in all but one case, not members of the ethnic group 
predominant in the school's pupil population. The one exception was 
Mr. Wheeler in Kansas City, who is black. But there the principal 
of Woodland, where almost all of the pupils are black, is a white man. 
A similar observation can be made about the teachers: although some 
of them belong to the same ethnic group as is represented in the 
school, many do not. This study would suggest that there are far 
more important matters than the ethnic background of the adminis- 
trators and teachers in achieving success in beginning reading 
instruction. 

The fifth characteristic is the existence of preschool education. 
Today it is often argued that early formal training is extremely 
important — even the key — to success in the education of inner-city 
children. This study does not support that argument. While the 
successful third grade at P.S. 11 had had, for the most part, a pre- 
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kindergarten experience, almost all children in the other three schools 
had not. Of course, this is not to say that early training would not 
help inner-city children, merely that only a small minority of the 
children in these four successful schools had had such training. 

A last characteristic worth noting has to do with physical facilities. 
Not one of the four schools looked like the ultra-modem build- 
ings so lauded in some of the school magazines. In fact, two of 
the buildings (P.S. 11 and Woodland) were noticeably old. And all 
of the buildings were basically what is derisively called by some 
people "eggcrate" in nature. Without denying that new buildings are 
nice, this stildy suggests that many other factors (some of which are 
far less costly) are much more important in achieving reading success 
in the primary grades. 

Summary 

Reading achievement in the early grades in almost all inner-city 
schools is both relatively and absolutely low. This project has identi- 
fied four notable exceptions. Their success shows that the failure in 
beginning reading typical of inner-city schools is the fault not of the 
children or their background — ^but of the schools. None of the suc- 
cesses was achieved overnight; they required from three to nine 
years. The factors that seem to account for the success of the four 
schools are strong leadership, high expectations, good atmosphere, 
strong emphasis on reading, additional reading personnel, use of 
phonics, individualization, and careful evaluation of pupil progress. 
On the other hand, some characteristics often thought of as important 
to school improvement were not essential to the success of the four 
schools : small class size, achievement grouping, high quality of teach- 
ing, school personnel of the same ethnic background as the pupils', 
preschool education, and outstanding physical facilities. 
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Appendix 1 

THE TEST USED TO DETERMINE 
READING ABIUTY 

In order to determine the reading ability of the third-grade children 
in the inner-city schools surveyed in this project, an original written 
test was developed. The test was intentionally designed to be different 
in form from the nationally standardized reading tests used at this 
level. There were several reasons for this. First, any test similar 
to the nationally standardized tests would have favored children who 
had had more experience (through either test-taking or coaching) 
with such tests. Secondly, a test was desired that used a vocabulary 
completely or almost completely familiar by ear to third-grade chil- 
dren of all backgrounds, particularly inner-city environments. Much 
of the vocabulary used on nationally standardized tests is not familiar 
to such children.^ Thirdly, a test was desired that did not use the 
multiple-choice format, since such a format might encourage guessing, 
which is not penalized in scoring the nationally standardized tests. 

The approach used was that of the Basic Test of Reading Compre- 
hension, an unpublished test by S. Alan Cohen and Robert Qoward 
described on pages 67-69 of Teach Them All To Read by S. Alan 
Cohen (Random House, 1969) . After a draft was developed, it was 
tested on 445 third-grade children of different bacl grounds who 
scored from illiterate to eighth-grade level on a nationally standard- 
ized test, and on 31 very low fifth-graders. As part of this trial, many 
of the individual words were checked for comprehension by having 
a series of children try to read the words in isolation. Checks were 
then made to assure that the children understood the meaning of the 
words, whether or not they could read them. Inasmuch as the test 
involved inevitably a "logic load," this was nunimized by an item 
analysis. The draft items that were missed most frequently by children 
who had very high scores on the over-all test were assumed to be 
missed, not because the children could not read and understand the 

^ Indeed, the tests are constructed on the assumption that breadth of listening 
vocabulary is an indicator of reading skill. This assumption is a valid one at 
junior-high, high -school, ana college levels of reading skill, but not at the 
primary level. Its use puts most inner-city children and many other children 
at a disadvantage. 
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words but because the logic was too difficult. On this basis, 11 
items in the draft test were dropped. An additional item analysis 
was made to see if the items distinguished between poor readers, 
average readers, and good readers. Using three such groups of third- 
graders made up on the basis of their scores on a nationally standard- 
ized test, every one of the 32 items in the final version of the test was 
confirmed for its validity. That is, in every case a higher percentage 
of the good-reader group answered the item correctly than did the 
average-reader group, and a higher percentage of the average-reader 
group than the poor-reader group. 

The final version of the test was "easy" in three senses: it was 
constructed with vocabulary familiar by ear to the children; it had 
a very low logic requirement; and the mechanics of taking it were 
simple. In every one of the ten inner-city schools surveyed, at least 
19 per cent of the tliird-grade children tested obtained perfect (^r 
nearly perfect scores. 

The test contained 32 items of approximately equal difficulty from 
the point of view of listening vocabulary and logic. The items were 
not of equal difficulty from the point of view of reading skill because 
some contained more words that required decoding sldU, that is, words 
infreqliently or never taught as such in the beginning reading ma- 
terials typically used. Examples of such words were dime, dirty, and 
Pepsi-Cola. The items were generally mixed in order of difficulty, 
although several of the easiest questions were grouped at the 
beginning. 

Reproduced below are three examples from the final version of the 
test. Each contains, near the end, a word that does not belong in the 
context. Although a perfectly good word in isolation, it doesn't fit* 
In order to identify this word, the child usually has to be able to read 
not only that word but many of the rest of the words in the item. The 
child merely has to find the "wrong" word and strike it out. 

3. Tonight Nancy is sick. She has a bad cold. Tomorrow she will stay in 

bed and not green to school. 
9. Jane went to the store to buy some sugar* The price was more money than 

she had. She had to come back sweet to get some more. 
14. Many boys like to play baseball. When they batt they try very hard to 

drink the ball and get to first base. 

Fifteen minutes was allowed, but speed was a minor factor. A 
large majority of children who could read at third^grade level finished 
the whole test in the allotted time. 

The test was always administered by me personally in the children's 
regular classroom, and every effort was made to make the administra- 
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tion uniform. All directions were given orally. The children needed 
nothing but the test paper and a pencil with an eraser. After the test 
began, I moved about the room to be sure that all children understood 
what they were to do. In the cases where there was doubt, because a 
child was doing nothing or marking consistently wrong answers, I 
asked the child to read individual words from the test. In almost 
ail of these instances, the child could read so few words that he was, 
in effect, a non-reader. In a very few cases, the child had not under- 
stood the directions correctly, and they were re«explained until he 
understood. All present third-graders in each school were tested 
except those who did not speak English. 

The tests were scored to penalize guessing. There were 32 items. 
Correct items were scored 4. Incorrect items were scored minus 1. 
Items not done were scored 0. (The full range of possible scores was 
128 to minus 32.) A child whose score might very well be due to 
guessing was rated "non-reader." Technically, the cut-off on the high 
side was approximately the chance median. The raw score equivalents 
in terms of national norms were as follows : 

110 to 128 — grade four and up 

84 to 109 — grade three 

40 to 83 — grade two 

10 to 39 — grade one 
-^2 to . 9 — non-reader 
During the survey and the development of the test, it was given to 
a total of 2,192 third-grade children in 22 different schools in eight 
different cities. In addition, it was given to 86 second-grade children 
and to 31 poor readers in fifth grade. 
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Appendix 2 

BEGINNING READING ACHIEVEMENT 
AND INCOME 

As outlined on pages 11-12, beginning reading achievement at the 
third-grade level in the four successful inner-city schools is approxi- 
mately that of typical average-income schools. Such achievement, 
while strikingly higher than that of most inner-city schools, is still 
markedly lower than tliat c F typical high-income schools, which is an 
indication of the importance of non-school factors in beginning 
reading. 

These non-school factors (factors over which the school has little 
or no control) were not specifically studied in this project, but some 
of them can be guessed at, in my opinion, with considerable accuracy. 
They include intelligence, motivation, learning at home, and oppor- 
tunity to practice at home. Naturally, these non -school factors do not 
always faw ' individual high- income children over ind'vidual inner- 
city children, but it seems certain that they favor the former group 
C5 a group over the latter group. 

Higher average intelligence does not, in my opinion, have anything 
to do with race or ethnic group. If one studied all-white schools by 
income group, one would find differences in average intelligence. 
While children of average intelligence and even moderately low in- 
telligence can learn to read well, children of high intelligence usually 
learn reading faster. Since I compared achievement at a point in time 
(third grade), the more intelligent children as a group will excel. 
This is particularly true because most schools do not teach beginning 
reading well. As a result, children in such schools must learn reading 
on thoir own to a large extent by inferring the phonics principles that 
are not taught or poorly taught. This circumstance puts an additional 
premium on greater intelligence. 

Secondly 5 the high-income children probably have greater motiva- 
tion to read. Even very poor lirst-grade children almost always have 
sufiScient motivation to learn to read, in my experience. But motiva- 
tion is a relative master, and ^vell-to-do children more often come 
from homes in which they see parents and older brothers and sisters 
reading daily. They are more likely to learn that reading can be 
useful and enjoyable. 
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Thirdly, high-income children, as a group, learn more about reading 
and reading-related skills at home^ Parents and others in the home 
are, as a rule, more able to teach reading to preschool and primary- 
grade children and normally have more time to do so. Moreover, 
they are less likely to feel that they can't teach something as simple 
as beginning reading and are less likely to be convinced by the school 
that it should be left entirely to the institution. Even if high-income 
families do not teach reading as such, they generally give their small 
children greater reading-related skills (vocabulary, grammar, diction, 
enunciation, general knowledge, and so forth) . 

Finally, in most high-income homes, young children have more 
opportunity to practice reading in the home. More reading materials 
are available and often physical conditions are more conducive to 
reading. 

In conclusion, non-school factors are important in beginning read- 
ing (and, of course, in other. school subjects as well). If all schools 
were equally effective in teaching beginning reading, these non-school 
factors would determine achievement. But all schools are not equally 
effective, as this and many other studies show. Accordingly, school 
differences as well as non-school differences have a bearing on 
achievement. 
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a year. 
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Senator EAOtiETON. The hearinf^ is now adiourned at this point. 
[Thereupon, at 1 :20 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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